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Art.  I. — 1.  Corrcopomlince  Diplomntique  dii  Comtu  Pozzn  di 
Borcjo.  Parle  Comte  Charles  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Pa-io: 
1890. 

2.  Pozzo  dl  Borgo.  Par  le  Vicomte  Adrien  Maggiolo. 
Paris :  1890. 

^PiiE  island  of  Corsica,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  produced,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  those  who 
played  leading  parts  in  the  great  events  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  and  the  eaidy  years  of  the  present  century  :  the 
one  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  other  Charles  Andre  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  the  great  llussian  diplomatist,  whose  official 
correspondence  during  a  few  eventful  years  is  now  being 
given  to  the  public  by  his  nephew.  -Almost  simultaneously 
a  Life  of  him  by  the  Vicomte  Maggiolo  gives  the  most  com¬ 
plete  account  yet  published  of  his  career,  and  shows  how 
great  was  the  influence  that  he  exercised  over  the  foreign 
policy  of  both  Russia  and  France,  especially  during  the 
years  from  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  to 
their  fall  in  1880.  The  dream  of  his  diplomatic  life  was 
to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  the  two  Powers,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  troubled 
by  any  inconvenient  scruples  about  the  morality  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected,  nor  by  regard  for  the 
interests  or  rights  of  any  other  nation.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which,  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  an  object  it  has  once  determined  to  attain,  knows  how  to 
wait  and  to  hide  its  time,  desisting,  when  necessary,  from 
its  immediate  pursuit,  while  watching  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  taking  it  up  again ;  and  everything  that 
throws  light  upon  the  basis  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
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found  the  alliance  in  the  past  helps  to  show  what  may  he 
expected  if  it  should  be  attempted  in  the  future. 

Count  Pozzo’s  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  con¬ 
siderable  of  Corsica.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  in  1764  the 
struggle  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa  had 
long  been  going  on  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  patriot 
Pasquale  Paoli,  and  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos  were  among  the 
foremost  of  their  countrymen  in  the  cause  of  independence, 
which  had  been  practically  achieved  when,  in  1768,  the 
Genoese  Government,  recognising  their  inability  to  reduce 
the  island  to  submission,  sold  their  asserted  rights  over  it  to 
King  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  Charles  Andre  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
being  born  four  years  earliei',  was  thus  entitled  in  after 
life  to  boast  that  he  had  been  ‘  born  free,’  while  his  great 
countryman  and  contemporary  Napoleon,  who  was  no  less 
anxious  to  be  considered  as  born  a  Frenchman,  gave  1769  as 
the  year  of  his  own  birth,  a  date  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
been  much  questioned.  The  Bonapartes,  like  the  Pozzo  di 
Borgos,  had  been  energetic  partisans  of  Paoli,  and,  although 
they  were  of  a  much  lower  social  position,  a  close  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  the  two  fiimilies.  Charles  Andre  was  the 
friend  and  constant  companion  of  Joseph  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  in  his  memoirs  he  describes  their  characters 
at  that  time,  when  they  were  all  mere  lads.  Joseph,  he  says, 
was  the  gentler  of  the  two,  while  Napoleon  had  more  viva¬ 
city  and  emportement  in  his  actions  and  in  his  manners ;  but 
it  was  with  him,  the  younger  brother,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  count  in  the  small  matters  arising  between  them,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that,  however  great  his  pre¬ 
cocity,  there  can  have  been  as  much  as  five  and  a  half  years 
difference  in  their  ages. 

When  the  Corsicans,  who  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  achieved  their  independence,  found  themselves  handed 
over  to  the  French  king  without  their  consent  or  knowledge, 
their  indignation  and  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  Paoli  and 
his  friends,  among  whom  the  most  energetic  was  Charles 
Bonaparte,  the  father  of  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  resolved  to 
oppose  the  French  as  they  had  opposed  the  Genoese ;  but 
they  could  not  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  forces  sent 
against  them,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  they  were  over¬ 
powered,  Paoli  himself  being  obliged  to  fly  and  take  refuge 
in  England.  The  new  Government,  however,  interfered 
little  with  existing  usages  and  customs,  and  was  altogether 
administered  with  so  much  consideration  that  the  people 
were  gradually  reconciled  to  it,  and  Count  Pozzo’s  father, 
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a  former  cliampion  of  tire  independence,  became  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Twelve  under  the  French  governor.  Every¬ 
thing  went  on  peaceably  and  well  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  Eevolution  produced  in  Corsica  the  same  agitation 
that  it  had  provoked  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
two  parties  arose  in  the  island.  The  one,  having  at  its  head 
the  governor  and  public  functionaries,  wished  to  oppose  it ; 
the  other,  adopting  the  new  ideas,  was  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  accepting  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  tricolour  cockade. 

The  magical  word  ‘  liberty,’  which  was  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  the  revolutionists,  had  an  irresistible  atti*action 
for  the  Corsicans,  and  it  was  no  sooner  pronounced  in  the 
island  than  the  people  clamoured  for  the  return  of  General 
Paoli,  who  was  recalled  from  his  exile  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  town  of  Ajaccio  deputed  Charles 
Andre  Pozzo  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  go  to  meet  and  escort 
him  back  to  Bastia,  where  Napoleon  was  one  of  the  first  to 
welcome  him. 

‘  Paoli  on  lus  own  authority,’  says  Count  Pozzo  in  his  memoirs, 

*  proceeded  to  convoke  a  meeting,  open  to  everyone,  at  the  Convent  of 
Orezza.  The  convent  and  the  valley  were  tilled  with  armed  men 
coming  from  every  canton,  and  the  General  proposed  and  the  meeting 
decided  that  a  petition  should  ho  sent  to  the  National  Assembly 
asking  that  Corsica  should  be  declared  an  integral  part  of  France 
and  constituted  a  Department,  and  that  two  delegates  should  be  chosen 
to  present  a  petition  to  this  effect  to  the  Assembly.’ 

On  Paoli’s  suggestion  Gentili,  a  veteran  of  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  the  young  Charles  Andre  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
were  elected  as  the  delegates.  They  proceeded  to  Paris  and 
presented  the  petition  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly, 
which,  after  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mirabeati  in  support  of  it, 
unanimously  passed  a  decree  in  conformity  with  its  demands. 
After  that  Count  Pozzo  says ; — ■ 

‘  I  passed  five  months  at  Paris,  attending  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly 
and  cultivating  the  remarkable  men  of  the  time.  Mirabeau  encouraged 
me  much  to  go  to  him,  and  I  sometimes  dined  with  him.  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  what  I  saw  and  heard.  1  shared  the  doctrines 
of  the  day,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  only  lead  us  to  reforms,  but 
net  to  revolution.  I  went  sometimes  to  the  meetings  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  disgusted  me  by  the  triviality,  exaggeration,  and  bad  taste  that 
reigned  in  them.’ 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Pozzo  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  Corsican  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  the  Girondins,  who  wished 
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for  power  and  the  Republic,  of  the  Jacobins,  who  wanted  the 
Republic  and  popular  tyranny,  and  of  the  Moderates,  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  which 
last,  as  ‘  morally  and  politically  the  least  bad,’  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  voting,  and  he  was  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  fatal 
August  10,  when  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  were 
arrested.  A  National  Convention  was  convoked ;  but,  dis¬ 
heartened  and  discouraged  by  all  he  had  seen,  he  wrote  to 
Corsica  to  decline  a  nomination  to  it,  and  after  remaining  a 
short  time  longer  in  Paris,  and  becoming  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  he  returned  home. 

On  his  arrival  in  Corsica  Paoli,  who  received  him  with  the 
aflFection  of  a  father,  questioned  him  closely  on  the  state  of 
France,  and  was  confirmed  by  his  answers  in  the  belief  that 
not  only  Franco  but  Europe  was  about  to  go  through  a 
crisis  which  might  disturb  the  whole  world.  lie  saw  and 
appreciated  the  general  danger,  but  in  the  isolated  position 
of  Corsica  his  first  care  was  to  see  to  the  safety  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  native  island  and  to  watch  the  developement  of 
events  on  the  Continent  without  becoming  the  victim  of 
them.  He  decided  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  without,  however,  putting  in  force  the  most  oppressive 
of  their  dispositions,  and  although  it  was  determined,  while 
waiting  for  better  days,  to  carry  on  the  government  according 
to  the  new  forms,  the  confiscation  of  the  small  properties 
left  behind  by  the  Corsican  emigres,  who  were  few  in  number, 
was  not  enforced.  The  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
the  Pozzos  di  Borgo  and  the  Bonapartes  had  for  some  time 
been  on  the  wane,  and  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  the 
animosity  which  lasted  to  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire. 
Napoleon  had  resented  the  election  of  Charles  Andre  as 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  preference  to  his  own 
brother  Joseph,  and  he  was  still  further  irritated  when, 
through  the  influence  of  Paoli,  his  nomination  as  ‘  Procureur 
‘  General  Syndic  ’  gave  him  the  most  important  of  the 
ministerial  Ainctions  and  made  him  virtually  the  governor  of 
the  island.  But  the  Bonapartes  had  not  yet  openly  broken 
with  Paoli,  though  they  associated  with  the  Jacobins,  and 
frequented  the  Jacobin  club  founded  at  Ajaccio  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  those  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  Paris. 

While  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  filled  the  prisons 
with  ‘suspects,’  and  established  the  guillotine  in  perma¬ 
nence,  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  administration  kept 
Corsica  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity ;  for  the  Corsi¬ 
cans,  though  devoted  to  freedom,  for  which  they  had  always 
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been  ready  to  shed  their  blood,  were  not  revolutionists  of 
the  French  type,  Saliceti  alone  of  their  deputies  to  the 
Convention  having  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King.  But 
though  Paoli  and  Pozzo  were  undoubtedly  acting  in  unison 
with  the  wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  countrymen  in 
making  it  their  aim  to  save  the  island  from  the  Terror,  the 
task  proved  beyond  their  strength.  The  Jacobin  clubs 
denounced  them  to  the  National  Convention,  which  sent 
three  commissioners  to  Corsica  with  unlimited  powers,  the 
regicide  and  terrorist  Saliceti  being  one  of  them.  Saliceti, 
on  his  arrival,  had  an  interview  with  Pozzo,  who  describes  it 
in  his  Memoirs. 

‘  We  could  not  I'ndcratand  or  trust  each  other :  his  plan  was  to 
instal  the  Terror  in  Corsica,  mine  to  do  nothing  extraordinary — to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  island  without  quarrelling  {sans  nous  brouiller) 
with  France,  and  still  less  separating  from  her,  republic  as  she  was ; 
and  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  crisis,  which  was  too  violent  to  last. 
General  Paoli  advocated  this  system  without  any  arriere-pensee  either 
of  independence  or  of  submission  to  the  English.’ 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  at  the  instigation  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  National  Convention  passed  a  decree 
in  which  the  names  of  Paoli  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were 
included  in  a  list  of  the  persons  to  be  proscribed,  the  spirit 
that  actuated  him  being  betrayed  by  an  intercepted  letter 
from  him  to  his  brothers  announcing  the  decree  in  the 
triumphant  words,  ‘  Paoli  e  Pozzo  decretati  e  la  nostra  fortuna 
*  fatta,'  which,  when  the  services  of  the  former  to  their 
common  country  are  considered,  offers  a  scarcely  credible 
example  of  the  unscrupulous  self-seeking  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  When  the  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death,  was  known,  a  per¬ 
fect  storm  of  indignation  arose  throughout  the  island,  for 
Paoli  was  a  national  hero,  adored  by  the  whole  people,  and 
the  citation  addressed  to  him  and  Pozzo  by  Saliceti  and  the 
two  other  commissioners  was  responded  to  by  a  summons 
from  the  General  Council  convoking  deputies  from  all  the 
communes  to  meet  ‘  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  to 
‘  demand  the  revocation  of  the  decree.’  Above  a  thousand 
deputies,  furnished  with  full  powers  from  their  communes, 
presented  themselves  at  the  place  of  meeting,  accompanied 
by  an  enthusiastic  host  of  followers ;  they  invited  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Paoli  and  Pozzo,  who  declared  their  readiness 
either  to  resist  or  to  leave  the  country,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  meeting,  upon  which,  with  a  burst  of  univer¬ 
sal  acclamation,  every  man  present  swore  to  defend  them  to 
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the  last.  Paoli  was  confirmed  in  liis  title  of  Generalissimo 
and  Father  of  the  Country,  while  Pozzo  was  declared  to 
have  deserved  well  of  the  country  and  maintained  in  his 
position  as  Procureur  General  Syndic,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  an  address  should  be  sent  to  the  Convention  to  set  forth 
the  state  of  affairs.  The  next  day  the  text  of  the  address  was 
voted,  the  powers  of  the  Conventional  commissioners  were 
declared  null  and  those  of  the  provincial  administrations 
confirmed,  and  Paoli  was  ordei-ed  to  see  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  and  to  resist  any  hostile  invasion.  There  was  still 
no  thought  of  throwing  off  the  connexion  with  France,  and 
the  address  declared  ‘  that  the  people  of  the  Department  of 

*  Corsica,  faithful  to  their  oaths  and  to  their  promises,  persist 

*  in  their  union  with  the  French  EeiJublic,  but  always  free 
‘  and  unoppressed.’ 

The  next  day  the  Conventional  commissioners  made  an 
attack  on  Ajaccio  with  a  frigate,  a  corvette,  two  gunboats, 
and  transports,  but,  after  five  days  of  fruitless  efforts,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  to  re-embark  their 
troops,  which  were  under  the  command  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  went  first  to  join  his  family  at  Calvi  and  thence 
proceeded  to  France.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Saliceti, 
upon  whose  report  the  Convention  pronounced  Paoli  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  together  with  a  number  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  citizens  of  Corsica,  traitors  to  the  Republic  and 
hors  la  loi,  and  when  this  decree  reached  the  island  another 
general  assembly  was  called.  It  expressed  its  horror  of  the 
system  of  violence  and  rapine  that  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced  upon  the  Corsicans,  and  especially  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  and  the  destruction  of  all  religion,  and  ended  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  dissolution  of  every  connexion  with  France, 
declaring  Corsica  a  monarchical  State,  of  whicli  the  constitu¬ 
tion  would  be  elaborated  by  a  national  assembly,  and  offering 
the  sovereignty  to  George  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  on 
condition  of  his  swearing  to  respect  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  The  offer  having  been  favourably  entertained  in 
London,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Minto,  and  Lord 
Hood,  commanding  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  arrived  in 
Corsica,  in  January  1794,  as  commissioners  from  the  British 
Government,  with  full  powers  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  but  little  could  be  done  at  first,  as  the  French, 
though  driven  by  the  people  from  the  country  districts,  still 
held  the  strong  positions  of  Bastia,  Calvi,  and  San  Fiorenzo, 
and  Lord  Hood  concluded  a  convention  with  Paoli  agreeing 
that  the  British  forces  should  assist  the  Corsicans  in  ex- 
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pelling  them.  The  operations  were,  however,  protracted  by 
misunderstandings  between  the  naval  and  military  com¬ 
manders,  the  latter  refusing  for  a  long  time  to  co-operate  in 
the  bolder  plans  of  attack  advocated  by  Lord  Hood  and 
Nelson,  which,  when  ultimately  adopted,  led  to  the  capture 
of  Bastia,  the  last  of  the  French  strongholds.  Immediately 
after  this  event  Sir  G.  Elliot,  who  had  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  viceroy,  formally  announced  the  King’s  acceptance 
of  the  crown  and  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  in  his 
Majesty’s  name  took  the  oath,  solemnly  promising  to  respect 
the  constitution  and  the  liberties  of  the  Corsican  people. 

Sir  Gilbert,  on  his  arrival,  had  met  with  the  most  cordial 
reception  from  Paoli,  whom  he  found  old  and  much  broken 
in  health,  and  protesting  that  his  only  wish  was  to  retire 
into  private  life  after  seeing  tranquillity  and  a  good  govern¬ 
ment  established  in  the  island ;  but  in  his  earliest  letters  to 
his  Government  the  viceroy  expressed  some  doubt  whether, 
when  it  came  to  tbe  point,  a  man  who  had  played  so  great  a 
part  would  willingly  descend  to  a  second  place,  and  in  this 
he  was  not  mistaken.  The  British  Government,  moreover, 
did  nothing  to  conciliate  Paoli  or  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour,  but  treated  him  with  entire  neglect,  seeming  to 
ignore  his  very  existence.  It  was  he  who  had  given  the 
crown  of  Corsica  to  the  King,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
he  should  be  both  hurt  and  indignant  when  he  did  not 
receive  from  his  Majesty’s  ministers  one  word  of  acknowledge¬ 
ment  for  his  services  or  of  hope  that  he  would  continue  to 
exert  his  vast  influence  over  his  countrymen  in  consolidating 
the  new  order  of  things.  He  had,  moreover,  entertained  the 
hope  of  being  himself  appointed  viceroy — an  arrangement 
which  the  British  Government  obviously  could  not  sanction — 
and,  when  another  was  nominated  to  that  post,  his  resent¬ 
ment  was  at  once  made  manifest  and  his  attitude  altogether 
changed. 

He  withdrew  from  all  public  business,  remaining  at  home 
brooding  over  fancied  wrongs,  and,  although  the  first  parlia¬ 
ment  called  under  the  new  constitution  at  once  elected  him 
president  and  voted  that  his  bust  should  be  placed  in  the 
chamber,  he  would  not  appear  within  its  walls  even  on  the 
occasion  of  its  installation,  and  he  became  jealous  of  and 
estranged  from  the  best  of  his  former  friends.  Sir  G.  Elliot 
had  quickly  recognised  the  talents  and  great  capacity  for 
business  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who,  proving  himself  an  admi¬ 
rable  coadjutor  in  carrying  on  the  administration,  became 
the  right  hand  of  the  viceroy,  as  he  had  before  been  that  of 
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Paoli,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  lasting  friendship  that 
was  established  between  them.  But  Paoli  bitterly  resented 
what  he  considered  the  desertion  of  his  former  lieutenant 
by  the  transfer  to  another  of  the  allegiance  he  thought  due 
to  himself  alone,  and  Pozzo  was  deeply  pained  by  the 
accusation.  He  loved  and  venerated  Paoli  as  a  father,  and 
his  affectionate  and  generous  nature  never  allowed  him 
under  any  provocation,  either  at  the  time  or  later,  to  speak 
of  his  old  leader  otherwise  than  in  the  terms  of  the  regard 
and  respect  which  he  said  was  due  to  him  from  every 
Corsican. 

Paoli  after  a  time  became  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
malcontents  rallied,  causing  much  embarrassment  to  the 
Government,  till  he  was  induced  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
the  King  to  proceed  to  England  with  a  pension  of  3,000h  a 
year,  which  he  received  during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  ;  but  the  spirit  of  disaffection  he  had  done  so  much  to 
arouse  continued  after  his  departure. 

The  extraordinary  successes  of  Napoleon  in  his  Italian 
campaign  had  encouraged  the  partisans  of  France ;  he  was 
threatening  an  expedition  against  Sardinia,  the  capture  of 
which  would  render  precarious  the  position  of  Corsica,  where 
many  of  the  people  were  dazzled  by  the  exploits  of  their 
countryman,  while  the  British  Government,  deaf  to  repeated 
remonstrances,  though  giving  no  hint  of  abandoning  the 
island,  did  nothing  to  strengthen  its  means  of  defence 
against  a  serious  attack.  The  viceroy’s  letters  had  been  left 
unread,  and  lay  unopened  on  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  table, 
and  it  was  with  no  less  surprise  than  mortification  that  in 
October  1797  he  received  peremptory  orders  for  an  immediate 
evacuation,  which  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  they  been  sent  off"  than  the  Government  be¬ 
thought  themselves  of  the  unopened  letters,  and  having  read 
them  repented  their  decision,  and  in  all  haste  despatched 
fresh  orders  countermanding  the  first.  They  naturally 
arrived  too  late,  and  when  they  reached  Corsica  the  last  of 
the  troops  were  already  embarked  on  board  the  transports. 
Napoleon,  informed  of  the  preparations  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  island,  at  once  sent  a  force  under  General  Gentili  to 
take  possession,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  the 
animosity  with  which  he  pursued  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  the  end 
of  his  reign  by  giving  that  officer  specific  orders  to  exclude 
him  from  the  general  amnesty  that  was  to  be  proclaimed. 

This  closed  for  ever  Pozzo’s  connexion  with  his  native 
island,  of  Avhich  he  had  conducted  the  administration  with 
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great  ability  at  a  very  clifHcult  period,  and  with  unshaken 
loyalty  to  the  British  viceroy,  whose  esteem  he  ever  after 
retained.  He  proceeded  to  England,  and  never  saw  Corsica 
again ;  for  although  his  heart  remained  true  to  the  land  of 
his  birth  he  could  not  visit  it  while  the  Empire  lasted,  and 
after  the  Restoration  he  never  had  a  moment’s  leisure. 
Arriving  in  London  a  proscribed  fugitive,  unknown  and 
without  resources  of  his  own,  his  situation  would  have  been 
far  from  enviable  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  friendship  and 
liberal  assistance  of  Sir  G.  Elliot,  by  this  time  created  Lord 
Min  to,  to  which  in  after  years,  when  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  distinction,  he  frequently  referred  in  terms 
of  grateful  acknowledgement.  Lord  Minto  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  politicians  of  the  day,  and  the  eminent  men 
in  whose  intimacy  he  lived,  and  to  whom  Pozzo  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  him,  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  his  unusual 
abilities,  while  his  genial  character  and  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tional  talents  soon  made  him  universally  welcome  in  society, 
and  gave  him  a  leading  place  among  the  emigres  belonging 
to  the  first  French  families  who  were  then  collected  in 
London. 

When,  in  1 799,  Lord  Minto  was  sent  as  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  to  Vienna,  he  invited  Pozzo  to  accompany  him,  and 
treated  him  as  a  member  of  his  own  family  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained.  This  determined  Pozzo’s  future  career ;  although 
he  had  no  official  position,  it  initiated  him  in  the  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  day,  which  he  followed  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  he  was  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  foreign  politics  long  before  he  had  any  official  connexion 
with  them.  At  Vienna,  as  in  London,  he  quickly  became 
intimate  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
and  others  of  the  same  distinction,  with  whom  he  discussed 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  the  freedom  with  which  he 
developed  his  own  views,  and  probably  criticised  the  equivocal 
policy  of  Austria,  provoked  the  aiithorities  to  proceed  to  his 
expulsion,  which  was  averted  only  by  the  prompt  interposition 
of  Lord  Minto,  who,  not  being  able  to  claim  for  him  the 
privileges  of  a  member  of  his  legation,  appealed  to  the 
Emperor  in  his  favour. 

After  this,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  considered  it 
advisable  to  remain  in  Vienna,  and  towards  the  end  of  1800 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  renewed  his  relations 
with  the  French  emigres,  who,  like  himself,  were  hoping  for 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Pozzo  must  be  regarded 
at  this  time  in  the  light  of  a  political  adventurer,  anxious, 
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as  his  admiring  biographer  states,  to  ‘  retrouver  a  la  fois  une 
*  patrie  et  un  champ  d’action.’  Action  was,  in  fact,  what  he 
panted  for,  and  he  was  ready  to  make  a  ‘  patrie  ’  of  any 
country  that  gave  him  a  field  for  it,  and  perceiving  he  could 
not  hope  for  it  in  England  he  determined  to  return  to 
Vienna. 

In  announcing  this  determination  to  the  Comte  d’Artois, 
in  a  letter  of  March  1802,  he  reminded  him  of  his  previous 
offers  of  service,  urged  him  to  look  forward  to  a  restora¬ 
tion,  and  reiterated  the  assurances  of  his  own  devotion. 
To  this  the  Prince  replied  in  terms  of  equal  confidence, 
and  invited  further  correspondence.  When  he  reached 
Vienna,  Metternich,  Gentz,  and  Cobentzel  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  him,  and  constantly  exchanged  their  views  on  the 
most  important  public  matters  ;  but  no  overture  leading  him 
to  hope  for  official  employment  was  made  to  him  till,  chafing 
under  inaction,  he  turned  his  eyes  towai’ds  Kussia.  His  old 
friend  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  had  become  the  Emperor 
Alexander’s  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  him,  in 
February  ISOl,  he  addressed  a  letter  formally  proposing  to 
be  received  into  the  Russian  service,  and  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  if  his  request  were  not 
summarily  rejected.  He  expressed  the  strong  desire  he  had 
always  entertained  of  devoting  his  energies  to  public 
business,  and  complained  of  having  been  condemned  for 
years  to  bear  the  terrible  burden  of  doing  nothing. 

‘  Separated  by  irresistible  causes  from  the  sphere  of  his  duties  and 
of  activity,  he  had  often  cast  his  eyes  on  the  map  of  the  world  to  find 
a  country  and  a  sovereign  he  would  wish  to  serve,  and  none  had  im¬ 
pressed  him  so  much  as  Russia,  which  is  the  only  country  that  is  great 
without  having  developed  all  its  natural  resources;  while  the  eminent 
qualities  of  the  sovereign,  his  love  of  good,  and  even  his  youth,  are  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  aspire  to  serve  him  with  constancy  and 
integrity.’ 

The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  an  invitation  to  proceed  at 
once  to  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  a  warning  not  to 
allow  the  motive  of  his  journey  to  be  known  and  to  let  it 
be  supposed  that  he  went  merely  as  a  traveller  to  visit  a 
country  he  had  not  before  seen — a  hint  on  which  he  acted 
so  successfully  that  his  most  intimate  friends  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  truth,  as  appears  from  a  delightfully  character¬ 
istic  letter  that  he  received  from  the  well-known  Prince  de 
Ligne,  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  by  translation. 

‘  Les  glaces  de  la  Neva  ne  couvriront  jamais  le  Vesuve  de  votre 
coeur  et  de  votre  esprit,  mon  cher  ami.  La  lave  un  pen  suspendue 
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n’en  coulera  que  mieux  dans  la  petite  maison  conleur  de  rose  fi  votre 
retoiir.  Vous  verrez  heaucoup  de  gens  presque  d’esprit,  de  beaucoup 
d’astuce  et  presque  ainiables,  et  ceux  qui  ne  seront  pas  conime  cela 
bien  raediocres.  Vous  verrez  quelques  beaux  restes  de  la  grande 
Femme,  qui  savait  bien  qu’il  faut  de  la  fable  et  de  la  magie  a  un  pays 
comme  celui-lii,  qui  sans  cela  n’est  que  le  squelette  d’un  geant.  Elle 
savait  lui  donner  de  I’embonpoint  et  so  servait  du  mythologien  Potemkin 
pour  cela.  Tous  les  deux  vous  auraient  aimd  a  la  folie.  J’espere  qu’on 
ne  vous  connaitra  pas  asscz  pour  vous  aimer  ou  vous  detester.  Le 
premier  est  du  a  vos  qualites  aimables,  et  Ic  second  aux  grandes  et 
essentielles  qui  humilient  la  canaille.  Or  le  monde  d’ii  present  n’est  quo 
cela.  .  .  .  Kovonez-nous  bien  vite;  songez  a  la  fable  des  deux 
pigeons.  Je  suis  celui  qui  ne  voyage  pas.  Vous  ne  serez  pas  pris  dans 
les  filets,  mais  vous  nous  roviendrez  boiteux  pendant  Irois  ou  quatre 
jours  d’une  chute  en  traincau,’  &c. 

Pozzo  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  towards  the  end  of  1804, 
and  immediately  communicated  to  Prince  Czartoryski  a  memo¬ 
randum  containing  his  views  upon  the  relations  of  Russia 
and  France,  quickly  following  it  with  others  on  the  affairs 
of  other  countries,  which  so  much  impressed  the  Emperor 
that  within  three  months  he  was  selected  for  a  mission  to 
Vienna,  whence  he  was  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Italy 
as  general  commissioner  to  assist  General  Lacy,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Neapolitan  forces. 

En  route  he  stopped  at  Mittau,  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
King  Loiiis  XYIII.,  who  was  living  there  incogyiito  under  the 
title  of  the  Comte  de  Lille,  and  by  whom  he  was  more 
favourably  impressed  than  ho  had  expected.  He  remained 
more  than  seven  months  among  his  old  friends  at  Vienna, 
and  there,  immediately  before  his  departure  for  Naples, 
he  received  from  Prince  Czartoryski  the  intimation  that  the 
Emperor  had  made  him  a  ‘  conseiller  d’etat  actuel ;  ’  but  he 
had  scarcely  reached  his  destination  when  the  news  of  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm,  followed  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
determined  him  to  hurry  back  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  had 
no  sooner  arrived  there,  in  May  1806,  than  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Czartoryski,  giving  his  views  on  the  state  of  affairs  and 
the  lines  of  policy  it  would  be  necessary  for  Russia  to  adopt. 
‘  There  were,’  he  said,  ‘  but  two  alternatives :  either,  in 
‘  concert  with  England,  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  peace  on  a 
‘  solid  basis — if  Napoleon  would  consent  to  it — or  else  to 
‘  prepare  resolutely  for  the  struggle.’  He  pointed  out  the 
danger  to  Russia  of  the  relations  between  France  and  Turkey 
which  Sebastiani  was  endeavouring  to  establish  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  in  which  the  fatal,  weakness  of  Sir  J.  Duckworth 
allowed  him  to  be  successful,  prophesying  that  the  day  would 
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come  (fifty  years  later)  ‘when  the  French  artillery  and 
‘  infantry  would  be  found  fighting  with  the  Turkish  cavalry 
‘  against  the  Russians.’ 

In  the  autumn  Pozzo,  who  had  received  rank  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  was  attached  as  colonel  to  the  person  of 
the  Emperor,  was  again  despatched  on  a  mission  of  import¬ 
ance  to  Vienna,  where  ho  was  to  ascertain  the  real  inteiations 
of  the  Austrian  Court  and  endeavour  to  determine  it  to  unite 
with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  a  campaign  against  France ; 
but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Austrian  capital  Napoleon 
was  already  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  and  there  was  clearly 
nothing  to  be  done. 

lie  was  then  directed  to  proceed  to  the  East,  to  assist  in 
negotiating  a  peace  that  should  put  an  end  to  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  the  influence  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  brought  about, 
and  he  was  present  at  the  action  off  Mount  Athos,  called 
the  battle  of  Monte  Santo,  in  which  the  Russian  admiral 
Seniavin  defeated  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  commanded  by  the  Capitan  Pasha,  which,  however,  only 
led  to  an  armistice,  as  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  peace 
were  put  an  end  to  by  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  upon 
which  Pozzo  at  once  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo’s  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  him.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  were  so  much  opposed  to  his  own  views  that 
he  felt  that  he  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of 
which  he  entirely  disapproved ;  and  this  he  stated  to  his 
imperial  master  with  perfect  openness.  The  Emperor 
declared  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  leaving  the 
service,  and  that  his  own  friendship  with  Napoleon  did  not 
impose  any  such  sacrifice  upon  him ;  but  Pozzo  insisted  that 
he  could  not  be  useful  to  the  sovereign,  and  would  only  be  a 
cause  of  embarrassment ;  that  Napoleon,  who  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  his  old  enmity,  would  be  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
demand  his  extradition  ;  and  though  the  Czar  would  be  too 
generous  to  consent  to  it  difficulties  would  follow  on 
his  refusal. 

According  to  Capefigue,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Pozzo,  and  probably  heard  it  from  himself,  he  concluded 
his  conversation  with  Alexander  with  these  striking 
words ; — 

‘  The  alliance  of  your  Majesty  and  Napoleon  will  be  of  no  long 
duration  :  I  know  the  falseness  and  insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
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At  tills  moment  your  Majesty  1ms  one  arm  held  by  Persia  and  the 
other  by  Turkey,  and  llonaparte  is  weighing  on  your  breast :  free  your 
hands  tirst,  and  then  you  will  easily  throw  off  the  weight  on  your 
chest.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  see  each  other  again.’ 

But,  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  Count  Pozzo  for  liis 
readiness  to  sacrifice  his  own  position  and  interests  rather 
than  be  associated  in  policy  that  he  disapproved,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  could  be 
attributed  to  any  high-minded  objection  to  be  a  party  to  a 
nefiirious  scheme  of  rapine  and  plunder  instead  of  to  his 
deep-rooted  avei'sion  to  and  distrust  of  Napoleon.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  take  this  favourable  view  when  we 
know  that,  when  the  Emperor  had  fallen  and  the  Bourbons 
were  replaced  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  Charles  X. 
and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  upon  much  the  same  conditions 
as  those  agreed  upon  at  Tilsit  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  for  the  aggrandisement  of  France  and  Russia. 

Pozzo,  having  received  permission  from  the  Emperor  to 
leave  St.  Petersburg,  went  at  once  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived 
about  two  years  as  a  private  individual  in  the  intimacy  of 
his  numerous  old  friends  till  he  was  pursued  by  the  rancour 
of  Napoleon,  who  deprived  him  of  that  asylum  by  demanding 
his  expulsion,  which  the  Austrian  Government  were  afraid 
to  disobey.  Prince  Metternich,  when  informing  him  of  this 
demand,  pretended  that  the  Emperor  had  refused  to  comply 
with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he  begged  him  immediately 
to  leave  the  capital,  lie  at  first  received  the  intimation 
haughtily,  claiming  his  privileges  as  a  Russian  subject  and 
officer  attached  to  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  and  said  that 
he  must  consult  his  ambassador  before  he  gave  an  answer ; 
but  from  the  ambassador  he  obtained  little  encouragement. 
Count  Schouvalow,  who  had  evidently  got  instructions,  re¬ 
ceived  him  awkwardly  and  with  embarrassment,  declaring 
that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  official  communication  on 
the  subject,  and  ending,  like  Prince  Metternich,  by  recom¬ 
mending  him  to  leave  Vienna  as  though  of  his  own  free 
will. 

He  perceived  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  all- 
powerful  enemy,  and  addressed  a  somewhat  indignant  letter 
to  Alexander,  couched  in  firm  though  respectful  language, 
offering  to  resign  his  appointments  into  his  Majesty’s  hands 
and  asking  permission  to  leave  Europe,  but  energetically  de¬ 
clining  to  accept  the  ‘  miserable  position  ’  that  Metternich 
had  proposed  to  him.  He  owed  it  to  himself,  he  said. 
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‘  not  to  submit  to  any  proposal  unworthy  of  him  ;  he  could 
‘  not  forget  that  he  was  born  free  and  a  gentleman,  and, 

‘  having  sacrificed  everything  in  order  to  remain  such  in 
‘  the  estimation  of  his  superioi’s  and  of  his  equals,  no  con- 
‘  sideration  of  danger  or  of  interest  should  ever  induce  him 
‘  to  descend  from  the  rank  in  their  esteem  to  which  he 
‘  felt  himself  entitled;’  and  he  wound  up  by  assuring  the 
Emperor  that,  whithersoever  his  destiny  might  take  him,  his 
Majesty  might  be  assured  of  always  finding  in  him  a  faithful 
servant,  who  had  taken  too  great  an  interest  in  the  glory  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  country  which  had  adopted  him  for  it 
ever  to  be  efi'accd  from  his  heart.  The  day  would  come 
when  all  those  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Russia  would 
find  occasion  to  share  her  dangers,  and  he  hoped  under 
his  Majesty’s  auspices  to  co-operate  in  her  triumph.  From 
the  closing  sentence  of  this  appeal  it  w'ould  almost  appear 
that  he  still  entertained  some  hope  that  the  generosity  of 
Alexander’s  nature  would  prompt  him  to  stand  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  whom  he  had  treated  as  a  friend,  for  it  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  words,  ‘Mon  sort  est  entro  les  mains  de 
‘votre  Majeste  Imperiale  et  je  I’attends  sans  inqiiietude ;  ’ 
and  if  so,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Russia  and  Austria  were  both  far  too  much  under  the 
domination  of  Napoleon  for  either  of  them  to  venture  to 
disobey  or  displease  him,  and  the  answer  that  he  received 
to  his  letter  was  an  intimation  that  the  Emperor  accepted 
his  resignation,  but  would  continue  the  emoluments  he  had 
been  receiving  in  whatever  country  he  determined  to 
establish  himself.  This  gave  him  no  choice,  and  he  left 
Vienna  in  the  last  days  of  1810,  tliough  -we  do  not  gather, 
either  from  Capefigue  or  from  the  Vicomte  Maggiolo, 
whether  he  waited  for  the  official  order  for  his  expulsion  or 
finally  accepted  Metternich’s  ‘  miserable  ’  suggestion  of  going 
apparently  of  his  own  accord.  He  did  not  carry  out  the 
intention  of  leaving  Europe,  which  ho  had  announced  to  the 
Emperor;  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  would  be 
wretched  if  far  removed  frotn  all  that  was  going  on,  and  in 
1811  he  found  an  asylum  in  England,  where  ho  had  found 
one  in  1797,  and  he  remained  in  it  till  the  course  of  events 
took  him  back  to  Russia. 

Pozzo  must  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  did  not 
deeply  resent  his  abandonment  by  his  sovereign,  but  with 
him  resentment  was  a  much  less  permanent  sentiment  than 
his  passion  for  politic.al  activity,  and,  perhaps  it  should  be 
added,  his  wish  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  his  great  country- 
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man  and  enemy.  His  old  friend  Lord  Minto,  being  then 
Governor-General  of  India,  was  not  among  those  to  welcome 
his  return  to  England,  where,  however,  he  was  sufiiciently 
well  known  not  to  need  any  introduction.  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Lord  Wellesley  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  him 
for  the  information  on  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
which  he  was  so  well  able  to  give,  and  towards  the  end  of 
1811,  when  Napoleon  was  making  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia,  they  made  him  the  medium  for  convey¬ 
ing  to  the  Emperor  their  wish  to  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  the  resistance  to  be  offered. 

In  a  long  letter  to  Alexander  Pozzo  informed  him  of  this 
overture,  and  offered  to  re-enter  his  service ;  but  the  Czar, 
in  reply,  merely  thanked  him  for  the  communication 
without  inviting  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  presence 
might,  no  doubt,  be  inconvenient  if  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon  ;  but,  when  the  invading 
army  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Moscow,  Alexander  became 
anxious  for  his  presence,  and  urged  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
joining  him  ‘  by  the  quickest  and  safest  route.’  The  route 
by  way  of  Sweden,  being  considered  the  most  secure,  was 
adopted  by  Pozzo,  and  this  accidental  circumstance  led  to 
important  results,  and  to  his  own  greatest  diplomatic 
success,  by  enabling  him  to  gauge  the  feelings  towards 
Napoleon  of  Bernadotte,  who  was  governing  the  country 
under  the  title  of  Prince  Royal.  When  he  joined  the 
Emperor  at  Kalisch  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
affection  and  reinstated  in  the  Russian  service,  and,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  give  an  account  of  his  interviews  with  Bernadotte, 
expressed  his  belief  that  he  might  be  detached  from  France 
by  suggesting  that  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  his  Swedish 
kingdom  would  be  the  price  of  his  defection. 

Alexander,  after  listening  to  all  he  had  to  say,  was  struck 
by  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  gained,  and  in  a  few 
days  despatched  Pozzo  back  to  Sweden  on  an  official 
mission  with  instructions  to  endeavour  to  secure  it.  On 
his  former  visit  he  had  been  a  mere  private  individual,  able- 
to  speak  only  in  his  own  name,  but  this  time  he  came  before 
the  Prince  Royal  armed  with  the  authority  of  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  Russian  Government.  His  task,  however,  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  one,  as  Bernadotte  at  first  insisted  on 
receiving  a  distinct  pledge  that  Norw.ay  should  be  given  to 
him,  while  Pozzo  was  not  authorised  to  go  further  than  to 
offer  a  conditional  promise,  and  to  encourage  the  expectation 
that  this  would  be  done;  but,  in  the  end,  he  was  entirely 
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successful  and  cai’ried  his  point.  His  description  of  Bei’iia- 
dotte,  in  his  letters  to  Nesselrode,  is  extremely  amusing. 
The  Prince  was,  he  says,  utterly  unlike  any  statesman  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  do  business — a  man  of 
undoubted  talent,  with  manners  that  showed  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  breaking 
out  into  the  rages  and  the  language  of  a  ‘  muleteer,’  and  of 
a  vanity  which  made  him  believe  that  it  was  only  by  his 
gracious  permission  that  the  sun  showed  itself  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  well  known  that  this  vanity  had  made  him 
entertain  the  expectation  of  being  Napoleon’s  successor 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  in  the  strange  letter  in  which 
he  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  Eussian  proposal  he  said 
that,  ‘  although  he  had  always  been  convinced  that  after 
‘  the  death  of  Napoleon  his  empire  would  pass  to  the  most 
‘  worthy,  and  although,  by  contiuuiiig  the  ally  of  France, 

‘  ho  would  have  claims  like  the  other  lieutenants  of  that 
‘  illustrious  captain,  ho  nevertheless  preferred  the  alliance 
‘  of  the  Czar.’  He  perceived  which  was  likely  to  be  the 
winning  side,  and  to  it  ho  determined  to  attach  himself. 

On  the  successful  termination  of  his  mission  to  Sweden 
Pozzo  was  sent  to  England,  whence  he  accompanied  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies,  remaining 
in  attendance  on  Alexander  till,  on  the  first  restoration  in 
1811,  he  was  appointed  to  represent  his  sovereign  at  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  volume  of  his  correspondence 
lately  published  by  his  nejdiew  Count  Charles  Pozzo  shows 
that  he  was  already  as  completely  French  in  feeling  as  he 
continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  and  could  not  possibly  have,  any  sympathy  with  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  prime  minister  of  the  King,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  his  own.  He  himself 
Ijosscssed  in  the  highest  degree  the  courage,  which  is  so  rare 
among  diplomatists,  and  in  which  the  other  was  entirely 
deficient,  of  ex^iressing  his  oi)inions  without  caring  wdiether 
they  were  those  of  his  employers  or  not,  and  on  reading  his 
correspondence  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  fearless¬ 
ness  with  which  he  supported  them,  sometimes  braving  and 
incurring  the  disideasure  of  the  Czar  in  a  way  that  dismayed 
the  more  pliant  Nesselrode  and  Capo  d’Istria. 

From  the  moment  of  his  nomination  as  Alexander’s  envoy 
at  Paris  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
close  alliance  between  Eussia  and  France,  which  he  believed 
to  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  countries  ;  and  he  was 
to  a  considerable  degree  successful,  although  not  so  much  so 
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as  he  hoped,  as  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  signature 
of  the  formal  treaty  he  wished  for.  The  first  step  towards 
this  alliance  was  to  have  been  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de 
Berry  to  the  Gi’and  Duchess  Anna  Paulevna,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  once  the  destined  bride  of  Napoleon 
and  afterwards  Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  Whether  the 
project  originated  or  not  in  Pozzo’s  fertile  brain  does  not 
appear,  although  it  seems  highly  probable,  for  he  certainly 
took  it  up  with  even  more  than  his  usual  ardour.  ‘  Neglect 
‘  nothing,’  he  wrote  to  Nesselrode  in  June  1814,  ‘  to  bring  it 
‘  about.  It  is  necessary  and  even  indispensable.  The  peace 
‘  of  the  world,  perhaps,  depends  upon  it.’  Both  courts  and 
both  countries  favoured  the  match,  though  the  Eussian 
Government  was  far  more  bent  upon  it  than  the  French ; 
but  the  religious  question,  of  which  Pozzo  at  first  made 
light,  proved  an  obstacle  that  could  not  be  overcome,  owing 
to  the  disagreement  of  the  sovereigns  as  to  the  period  at 
which  the  princess  should  declare  her  conversion  to  Catho¬ 
licism,  for  the  Czar  would  not  consent  to  its  taking  place  as 
long  as  his  sister  remained  in  Holy  Russia.  The  correspon¬ 
dence  that  passed  on  this  subject  was  very  curious,  and  gave 
Pozzo  the  opportunity  of  displaying  amusing  ingenuity  in 
suggesting  devices  by  which  the  difficulty  might  be  removed. 
At  one  time  the  Catholic  metropolitan  of  Mohilew  was  to 
inform  the  King  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  princess  had 
a  marked  disposition  for  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  her 
marriage  with  the  Due  de  Berry  might  decide  her  to  proclaim 
it  publicly.  Next  the  Pope  was  to  be  appealed  to  through 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  undertook  to  induce  his  Holiness  to 
sanction  the  marriage,  and  the  King  was  to  allow  the 
Grand  Duchess  a  private  Greek  chapel,  ‘en  laissant  aux 
‘  miracles  de  la  grace  d’amener  avec  le  temps  la  conversion 
‘  volontaire  de  S.  A.  Imp.’ 

But  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  Neither  the  King  nor  the 
Emperor  would  give  way,  and  Nesselrode,  in  his  private 
letters  to  Pozzo,  confidentially  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
stiffness  shown  by  their  Imperial  master  was  owing  to  his 
doubt  of  the  stability  of  the  French  throne.  That  a 
Russian  princess,  after  i^ublicly  abjuring  her  religion, 
should  find  that  she  vvas  not  to  bo  queen  of  France  was  a 
risk  that  Alexander  was  in  no  hurry  to  run,  and  he  appa¬ 
rently  w'ished  the  matter  to  drag  on  till  he  saw  the  Bourbons 
more  firmly  established  than  he  thought  them  in  1814. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  being  impatient  for  the  marriage 
of  his  heir,  wished  the  Russian  alliance  to  be  either  con- 
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eluded  or  broken  off,  and  with  this  view,  on  December  10,  he 
wrote  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  who  Avas  then  attending  the 
Congress  of  Vienna : — 

‘  I  have  given  my  ultimatum.  I  Avill  not  enquire  what  may  pass  in 
a  foreign  country,  but  tlio  Duclicsse  do  Berry,  Avhoever  she  may  be, 
ehall  not  cross  the  frontiers  of  France  Avitliout  openly  professing  the 
Catholic,  Homan,  Apostolic  religion.  On  these  terms  I  am  not  only 
ready  but  anxious  to  conclude  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  these  conditions  do 
not  suit  the  Emperor  of  Hussia,  let  him  say  so,  and  Ave  shall  none  the 
less  remain  good  Iriends,  but  I  will  treat  for  another  marriage.’ 

Talleyrand’s  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
ultimatum  is  a  perfect  speciineii  of  the  art  with  which  ho 
always  strove  to  maintain  himself  in  favour  by  saying 
whatever  he  knew  would  be  agreeable,  and  by  flattering 
his  master’s  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance. 
The  King,  he  said,  could  not  possibly  do  otherwise  than 
insist,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  on  the  conditions  he  had  laid 
down  in  his  ultimatum,  and,  proceeding  to  discuss  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Russian  marriage,  he 
found  that  the  objections  predominated.  He  admitted  that 
at  first,  when  the  state  of  France  was  insecure,  he  had 
thought  a  family  alliance  with  Russia  very  desirable.  But 
now  things  were  changed ;  France  had  no  longer  need  of 
foreign  help,  and  the  King  was  not  now  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  for  such  an  alliance.  The  Grand  Duchess  in  her¬ 
self  was  everything  that  could  bo  wished,  but  her  change  of 
religion  for  purely  political  motives  must  encourage  in  the 
people  that  feeling  of  religious  indifference  which  is  the 
malady  of  our  days.  For  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  ally 
itself  to  houses  inferior  to  itself  was  a  necessity  not  to 
be  avoided,  since  an  equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  Europe ; 
but,  he  declared,  Avhen  the  House  of  Bourbon  honoured 
another  by  its  alliance  he  Avould  prefer  that  it  should  be 
with  one  that  acknowledged  the  honour  rather  than  with 
one  which  pretended  to  an  equality.  Of  the  four  sisters  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Anna  one  was  married  to  an  archduke  and 
the  three  others  to  little  German  princes.  Shall  Russia, 
which  had  never  been  able  to  place  one  of  her  princesses  on 
any  throne,  now  see  one  called  to  the  throne  of  France? 
It  would  be  too  great  a  piece  of  fortune  for  her,  and  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  to  see  the  Due  de  Berry  placed  in 
close  relationship  Avith  a  crowd  of  princes  of  the  lowest 
category. 

After  alluding  to  Alexander’s  ambitious  views  and  reA'o- 
lutionary  ideas,  Talleyrand  entreated  the  King  to  contrive 
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that  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  should  not  be  complete 
till  the  questions  that  were  being  discussed  by  the  Congress 
were  disposed  of,  as  it  would  only  add  to  the  indisposition 
the  Emperor  was  already  exhibiting  towards  France,  and  he 
wound  up  by  suggesting  that  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
Eoyal  of  Naples,  whose  marriage  with  the  Due  de  Berry 
was  arranged  in  the  following  year,  would  be  a  suitable 
bride  for  him. 

Count  Nesselrode,  who  reached  Vienna  to  take  part  in 
the  Congress  in  the  middle  of  September,  announced  his 
arrival  to  Pozzo  in  a  letter  which  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way, 
from  its  entire  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  about  to  be  discussed,  and  from  the  evident  im¬ 
portance  he  attached  to  the  private  matter  with  which  it 
dealt. 

‘  I  must  speak  to  you  about  some  private  matters,  and  although  it  ia 
always  great  questions  that  have  attractions  for  you  I  believe  that 
this  will  still  more  be  the  case  in  one  affecting  a  fair  lady.  Know, 
therefore,  that  there  is  about  to  arrive  at  Paris  Madame  Phillis,  actress 
and  singer  at  the  theatre  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  had  been  sent  away,  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Court, 
and  is  still  there.  The  Emperor  has  alw.ays  had  beaucoup  de  bienveillance 
lor  her,  and  his  Majesty  has  ordered  me  particularly  to  recommend  her 
to  you.  lie  Avishes  that  she  should  be  considered  as  still  in  his  service, 
and  protected  from  the  persecution  of  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  where  she 
was  ibrmerly  engaged.  I  beg  you  not  to  treat  this  matter  lightly  :  it  is 
more  sermis  than  might  be  thought.' 

It  does  not  appear  how  Pozzo  acquitted  himself  of  this 
delicate  commission,  and  we  are  deprived  of  the  information’ 
on  more  important  matters  that  would  have  been  derived 
from  his  correspondence  with  Nesselrode,  as  a  few  days  later’ 
the  latter  summoned  him  to  Vienna,  declaring  that  no  great’ 
question  could  be  settled  without  him.  On  arriving  there 
he  found  Franco  and  Russia  in  violent  antagonism;  the 
Emperor  was  bent  on  carrying  out  his  projects  respecting 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  and  had  secured  the  support  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  by  promising  that  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  should  be  annexed  to  his  dominions,  and  England 
and  Austria  were  at  first  not  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arrangement.  But  Talleyrand,  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  offered  a  determined  resistance,  conducted 
with  consummate  ability,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  detach¬ 
ing  the  latter  Powers  from  their  northern  allies,  and  obtained 
the  signature  by  Castlereagh,  Metternich,  and  himself  of  the, 
Secret  Treaty  of  January  d,  1815,  which  bound  England, 
Austria,  and  France  to  stand  together. 
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Nesselrode  had  not  received  from  the  ambassador  the 
assistance  in  carrying  out  their  master’s  wishes  on  which 
he  had  counted  when  he  summoned  him  from  Paris,  for 
Pozzo  disapproved  of  the  Emperor’s  projects  in  regard  to 
Poland,  and,  in  his  usual  outspoken  way,  not  only  pointed 
out  his  objections,  but  insisted  upon  them  in  such  strong 
language  as  to  oftend  Alexander ;  insomuch  that  he  had 
scarcely  seen  him  at  Vienna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sending 
him  back  to  Paris.  He  remained,  however,  at  Vienna  till 
Napoleon,  after  escaping  from  Elba,  was  approaching  Paris, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Ghent,  whither  the  King  had  retired, 
and  found  there  a  field  for  his  activity — at  once  opening  a 
correspondence  with  Nesselrode  at  Vienna  and  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Prince  Lieven  in  London,  in  which  he 
sketched,  with  his  usual  clearness,  the  position  of  affairs 
and  his  views  upon  the  course  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow. 

Fully  recognising  the  ineptitude  and  folly  of  the  King  in 
not  having  chosen  to  govern,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  by  means  of  a  responsible  ministry,  and  urging 
that  this  should  be  pressed  upon  him  whenever  circum¬ 
stances  should  make  it  possible,  he  insisted  that  in  Louis’s 
restoration  lay  the  only  safety  that  was  to  be  found  for 
France.  The  country  was,  he  said,  divided  into  three 
parties — the  army,  which  was  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
Emperor ;  the  Jacobins  and  regicides,  who,  aspiring  to 
power  themselves,  had  need  of  Napoleon  to  exclude  the 
Bourbons ;  and,  finally,  the  Moderates,  composing  the  mass 
of  the  nation,  who  wished  for  a  constitutional  monarchy.  To 
support  these  last  the  allies  must  therefore  be  prepared  to 
combat  Bonaparte  and  the  army,  assisted  by  all  the  aid  the 
existing  Jacobin  Ministry  could  give  them. 

His  arrival  at  Ghent  had,  he  wrote,  ‘  been  hailed  like  the 
‘  apparition  of  an  angel,  though  he  had  no  pretensions  to  be 
‘  one,’  and  among  the  persons  he  met  there  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  told  him  that,  just  as  he  was  leaving  Paris, 
Fouche,  who  was  at  the  very  moment  accepting  the  Ministry 
of  Police  under  Napoleon,  had  made  to  him  the  curious 
piece  of  confidence  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  keeping 
open  for  himself  the  resource  of  treating  with  the  allies. 
In  addition  to  this  Fouche  sent  a  secret  confidential  agent 
to  the  King  to  tell  him  that  he  was  ready  to  ‘  se  defaire  do 
‘  Bonaparte  ’  on  receiving  the  promise  of  being  maintained 
as  Minister  of  Police  under  a  government  of  which  Prince 
Talleyrand  would  be  the  head. 

Pozzo’s  comments  on  all  this  show  how  well  he  was 
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acquainted  with  tlie  wiles  of  the  arch -intriguer,  and  how 
clearly  he  foresaw  what  occurred  three  months  later. 
Fouche,  he  Avrote,  is  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius  to  secure  a  safe  game  for  himself,  however  events  may 
turn  out.  He  tries  to  keep  open  an  asylum  in  England  if 
every  hope  is  lost  of  continuing  Minister  of  Police  in  France. 
He  shows  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  throne  in  prospect  if  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  a  reconciliation  Avith  Louis  XVIII.,  while 
to  the  latter  he  proposes  to  replace  him  on  his  throne.  In 
all  this  there  is  nothing  real,  but  Avhat  is  certain  is  that  he 
is  serving  Bonaparte  in  every  Avay  that  can  be  injurious  to 
the  allies,  and  that  he  is  betraying  him  by  views  which  can 
be  useful  to  himself  alone. 

The  last  lines  of  this  report  must  be  given  in  Pozzo’s  own 
words : — 

‘  Fouche  sees  the  war  approaching  ;  as  long  as  Napoleon  can  main¬ 
tain  himself  he  Avill  remain  a  spectator  of  the  strife;  if  he  fails, 
Fouch4  will  be  seen  appearing  .at  the  barriers  of  Paris  to  receive  the 
allies,  and  to  try  to  take  possession  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  turn 
all  the  events  to  his  own  advantage  and  to  that  of  his  friends.  Till 
then  nothing  will  he  obtained  from  Fouche  except  intrigues  and  sterile 
communications  which,  when  the  victory  is  assured,  he  Avill  represent 
as  real  services.’ 

Pozzo  was  soon  to  find  his  own  opinions  at  variance  with 
those  of  his  Go\’ernment.  ToAvards  the  middle  of  May  he 
received  from  Count  Nesselrode  a  memorandum  for  his 
guidance,  containing  the  views  of  the  Russian  Government 
upon  the  attitude  they  wished  the  allies  to  adopt  at  the 
present  conjuncture,  and  without  communicating  them  he 
was  directed  to  ascertain  Avhether  they  agreed  Avith  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Russian  Government  Avished 
the  allies  to  proclaim  that  they  were  making  war  on 
Bonaparte  alone,  and  that  Avhen  they  had  expelled  him  and 
made  his  return  impossible  they  Avould  interfere  no  further ; 
the  King  should  release  the  members  of  the  Chamber  from 
their  oaths  to  the  constitution  granted  by  his  Majesty,  and 
would  announce  that  a  new  assembly  should  decide  upon 
one  that  Avould  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  France. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  spoke  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
sense  of  this  memorandum,  as  though  he  did  so  of  his  own 
initiative,  but  the  Duke  declared  himself  entirely  opposed  to 
it.  The  existing  charter  contained  all  that  Avas  necessary, 
with  some  modifications,  to  secure  every  reasonable  liberty, 
and  with  France  in  its  present  state  nothing  but  confusion 
could  result  from  summoning  an  assembly,  of  which  the 
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composition  was  altogether  uncertain,  to  elaborate  a  new 
constitution. 

Pozzo  reported  the  Dube’s  objections  to  the  Russian 
proposal  at  great  length,  and  in  terms  so  clearly  indicating 
his  own  participation  in  them  that  it  provoked  Count 
Nesselrode  into  saying  that  he  wished,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  that  of  the  Bourbons,  that  he  was  less  ‘  crument 
‘  Bourbonnique.’  The  Bourbons  were  at  that  moment  in 
the  Czar’s  black  hook.  Upon  Napoleon’s  approach  to  Paris 
the  King  had  fled  with  such  pi’ecipitancy  that  the  ordinary 
precaution  of  carrying  av/ay  or  destroying  important  public 
documents  had  been  neglected.  Talleyrand  wrote  from 
Vienna  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  at  least  his  own 
correspondence  during  the  Congress  had  been  placed  in 
safety,  as  it  contained  matters  that  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  some  of  the  allies ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning 
that  it  had  been  left  behind  with  the  rest,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  who  thus  became  acquainted  with 
the  secret  treaty  of  January  3,  which  had  been  directed 
against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  malicious  pleasure,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  to  Alexander,  to  show  him  how  he  ^vas  treated  by 
those  who  called  themselves  his  allies ;  but  the  Czar  declared 
his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  alliance,  though  his 
irritation  against  Louis,  whose  minister  was  the  author  of 
the  treaty,  was  so  great  that  he  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  getting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
expulsion  of  Napoleon ;  and  this  it  was  that  made  him 
resent  Pozzo’s  Bourbonnique  tendencies. 

The  letter  in  which  Pozzo  replied  to  Nesselrode’s  reproaches 
is  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  who  wrote  it. 

‘  Your  letter,’  he  said,  ‘  has  greatly  grieved  me.  I  see  in  it,  as 
usual,  the  proofs  of  your  friendship,  but  unfortunately  also  of  your 
conviction  that  my  way  of  judging  the  affairs  of  France  is  not  approved. 
I  have  served  and  serve  the  Emperor  with  all  the  devotion  I  owe  to 
him  as  my  master,  my  sovereign,  and  my  benefactor.  In  the  matters 
in  which  the  orders  1  receive  are  positive  I  obey ;  in  those  in  which 
my  judgement  is  left  free  I  act  according  to  my  conscience  and  my 
lights.  I  could  certainly  divine  the  intentions  and  write  in  the  sense 
of  them,  whatever  might  at  bottom  be  my  own  opinion,  and  thus  secure 
favour,  I  will  not  say  at  the  cost  of  truth  (for  I  will  not  blame  anyone, 
or  pretend  to  see  clearer  than  others),  but  by  a  course  contrary  to  my 
own  conviction.  No  ;  never  shall  Pozzo  have  to  reproach  himself  for 
such  a  fault :  there  lies  in  my  heart  a  feeling  that  commands  me  to 
respect  myself,  and  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  stifle  it  I  should  no 
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longer  be  anything  in  my  own  eyes.  I  am  accused  of  judging  the 
Bourbons  better  tlian  they  deserve,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
supported  their  cause  solely  on  principle  I  am  that  man.  The  Bour¬ 
bons  are  an  institution  and  not  a  family,  and  I  put  all  sovereigns  in 
the  same  category.  I  am  persuaded  that  Europe  has  need  of  them  if 
it  is  to  remain  at  peace,  and  that  France,  if  it  is  to  be  free,  cannot  do 
without  them.’ 

Count  Pozzo  was  the  servant  of  an  autocratic  Government, 
little  accustomed  to  view  with  indulj^ence  any  backwardness 
in  complying  with  its  behests,  and  this  letter  gives  a  good 
example  of  the  fearless  independence  which  formed  such 
a  noble  feature  in  his  character.  No  personal  consideration 
could  induce  him  to  express  an  opinion  he  did  not  honestly 
entertain,  and  he  would  not  keep  silence  if  he  thought  it 
would  appear  like  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  what  he  dis¬ 
approved.  He  seems,  indeed,  at  all  times  to  have  felt  an 
imperative  necessity  for  giving  a  free  vent  to  his  opinions 
upon  all  questions  that  interested  him,  and  he  considered  it 
the  duty  of  a  conscientious  servant  not  only  to  execute  his 
orders,  but  to  state  his  views  freely  in  every  matter  affecting 
his  master’s  interests,  as  he  invariably  did  in  the  forcible 
language  which  he  delighted  in  using,  and  which  often  pro¬ 
voked  the  anger  of  his  employers. 

According  to  Capefigue,  Pozzo  was  present  and  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  but,  however  good  the 
authority,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  this  were  so,  no 
mention  whatever  of  it  should  be  found  either  in  Vicomte 
Maggiolo’s  Life  or  in  his  letters  to  or  from  Count  Nesselrode. 

From  that  time,  or  very  soon  after,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  must 
be  regarded  as  much  in  the  light  of  a  confidential  adviser  of 
the  King  of  France  as  in  that  of  the  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  the  former  character 
his  correspondence  shows  that  his  advice  was  uniformly 
sagacious  in  all  matters  relating  to  internal  administration, 
and  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  follow 
a  course  calculated  to  reconcile  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  narrow  views 
of  the  Comte  d’Artois  and  the  extreme  Royalists.  He 
remained  with  the  King  after  the  battle,  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  the  proclamation  promising  pardon  and  con¬ 
stitutional  reforms  was  issued  at  Cambrai;  and  having 
secured  this,  to  which  he  attached  great  importance,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  head¬ 
quarters,  where  he  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  and  found  the  Duke  as  anxious  as  himself  to  spare 
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the  capital  from  occupation  by  foreign  troops.  But  Bliicher, 
of  whose  hardness  and  ‘  brutality  ’  he  often  speaks  with 
indignation,  too  much  bent  upon  retaliating  on  the  French 
for  their  occupation  of  Berlin  to  listen  to  any  remonstrances, 
insisted  on  quartering  his  troops  in  the  town  where  ‘  leiirs 
‘pillages  et  devastations  font  horreur.’  In  his  letters  he 
constantly  contrasts  their  behaviour  with  that  of  the  British 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  conciliatory  attitude 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  much  appreciated  by 
the  French,  for  a  year  later  we  find  Pozzo,  after  again 
alluding  to  the  harshness  of  the  Prussians,  writing  that  the 
English  Government  continued  to  act  with  much  consistent 
moderation,  but  that  England  was  to  France  ‘  un  pole  de 
‘  repulsion  ;  ’  that  neither  reason  nor  policy,  nor  even  the  force 
of  circumstances,  would  ever  diminish  the  bitterness  and 
distrust  caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  countries.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  two 
nations  were  more  widely  separated  or  when  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  were  less  so. 

After  Napoleon’s  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  in  1814 
France  was  allowed  to  retain  the  frontiers  of  1792,  and  the 
territories  conquered  up  to  that  time  were  restored  to  her ; 
but  in  1815  some  of  the  Powers,  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  position  to  aggrandise  themselves,  were  unwilling  to 
grant  even  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  as  they  were  before 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  brought 
forward  a  draft  treaty  by  which,  among  other  extreme 
conditions,  the  cession  to  the  allies  of  Alsace,  of  a  part  of 
Lorraine,  and  of  other  important  provinces  was  insisted  on. 
The  draft  treaty  was  submitted  to  Pozzo  for  his  remarks, 
and  he  declared  in  his  report  that  if  the  King  were  to  consent 
to  it  France  would  be  effaced  from  the  map  of  Europe,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  real  object  aimed  at ;  that  Louis  could 
not  accept  what  was  required  from  him  without  committing 
an  act  of  political  suicide;  but,  as  in  his  position  some 
sacrifices  were  unavoidable,  there  were  concessions  he  might 
make  and  still  have  a  hope  of  safety.  lie  suggested,  there¬ 
fore,  among  other  modifications  of  the  project,  that  the  old 
frontier  of  the  monarchy  should  be  retained,  but  that  the 
conquered  territories  annexed  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  1814 
should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  allied  armies  should  be  limited  to  three  years  instead 
of  being  extended  to  seven,  as  was  proposed.  Alexander  was 
more  disposed  than  his  continental  allies  to  act  generously 
towards  France,  and,  influenced  by  Pozzo’s  energetic  advocacy. 
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directed  him  to  concert  with  the  King  in  drawing  up  such  a 
letter  to  him  as  might  be  communicated  to  the  other 
Governments  setting  forth  his  objection  to  comply  with  their 
demand.  The  letter  suggested  by  the  Emperor  appears  to 
have  been  drafted  by  Pozzo  with  extreme  art,  so  as  to  avoid 
awakening  a  suspicion  of  its  having  been  inspired  by  the 
Czar  himself,  or  even  betraying  a  knowledge  that  he  was  not 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  other  allies.  The  King  began, 
on  the  contrary,  by  expressing  the  grief  with  which,  in  his 
conversations  with  Alexander,  he  had  heard  him  advocate  the 
proposals  that  had  been  made,  though  his  knowledge  of  his 
Majesty’s  generous  nature  prevented  him  from  believing  it 
possible  that  he  could  be  irrevocably  in  favour  of  ruinous  and 
dishonourable  conditions,  and  he  ended  by  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  would  descend  from  the  throne  rather  than 
become  an  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  his  people. 

The  stratagem  was  completely  successful :  the  allies  durst 
not  insist  upon  terms  that  would  lead  to  the  abdication  of 
Louis  and  to  complications  of  which  the  issue  could  not  be 
foreseen.  The  compromise  suggested  by  Pozzo  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and,  though  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  part  played  by  Alexander  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  loyalty  to  the  allies,  with  whom  he  Avas  associated, 
there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Pozzo  both  to  France  and  to  his  own  Government,  which 
acquired  by  it  the  predominant  influence  at  the  Tuileries 
that  lasted  till  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  1830. 

Prince  Talleyrand  necessarily  became  the  head  of  the 
first  administration  of  Louis  when  he  found  himself  once 
more  upon  his  throne ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  him  to  maintain  himself  long,  and  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  strengthen  his  position  by  inviting  Pozzo  to 
join  his  administration  with  any  portfolio  he  might  select ; 
but,  although  the  Emperor  himself  favoured  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  offer  was  firmly  declined,  partly  from  his  dislike 
of  Talleyrand  and  on  account  of  the  precarious  nature  of  a 
ministerial  office,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  felt  that, 
as  Eussian  envoy,  he  could  more  effectually  serve  the  cause 
of  France,  which  he  continued  to  do  with  a  zeal  and 
impetuosity  that  alarmed  his  friends  Nesselrode  and  Capo 
dTstria,  who  constantly  urged  him  to  show  his  French 
sympathies  less  openly.  The  former  wrote  to  him ;  ‘  I 
‘  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pozzo,  to  be  impartial  and  not  to 
‘  disguise  from  yourself  the  extent  of  your  responsibility.’ 
But  to  ask  Pozzo  to  be  impartial  was  to  require  of  him  an 
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impossibility.  When  he  had  once  formed  an  opinion  he  was 
not  troubled  by  doubt  or  misgiving ;  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  anything  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of 
views  differing  from  his  own,  whether  by  friends  or  by 
opponents,  and  he  must  often  have  been  an  embarrassing 
agent  for  those  who  had  to  negotiate  with  other  govern¬ 
ments,  to  whose  opinions  they  were  obliged  to  show  some 
deference.  Being  convinced  that  the  policy  of  Prussia  was 
inspired  by  a  vindictive  hatred  of  France,  while  that  of 
Austria  was  guided  by  a  wish  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
King,  and  so  to  keep  open  a  possibility  of  placing  the  King 
of  Rome  upon  the  throne,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  those  two  Powers  at  every  turn. 

Alexander  had  not  forgiven  Talleyrand  for  the  treaty  of 
January  3,  nor  for  his  inclination  for  a  close  understanding 
between  France  and  England,  and  the  natural  difficulties 
with  which  the  minister  was  surrounded  not  being  lessened 
by  the  action  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  his  speedy  fall  was 
inevitable,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  exerted  all  his  influence  over 
the  King  to  secure  the  nomination  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  Russian  service,  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  Turkey,  and 
who  might  be  relied  upon  for  his  Russian  sympathies.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  latter  was  appointed  successor  to  Prince 
Talleyrand,  Pozzo’s  activity  was  redoubled,  and  the  two 
worked  together  like  members  of  one  administration.  In  a 
letter  to  Nesselrode  he  wrote  : — 

‘  I  am  obliged  to  twist  myself  about  like  a  dog  tormented  by  a  swarm 
of  flies  :  I,  of  all  men  the  least  of  a  courtier,  Lave  to  pay  my  court  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  to  urge  the  King  to  bo  firm  ;  to  beg  his 
minister  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  ;  to  tell  Monsieur  that 
if  he  does  not  alter  his  system  ho  will  ruin  himself  and  those  belonging 
to  him,  the  Jacobins  that  they  are  scoundrels,  and  the  Ultra-Royalists 
that  they  are  madmen.’ 

And  this  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  He  was  not  over- 
modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  achievements,  for  we  find 
him  assuring  his  Government  that,  although  they  did  not  seem 
satisfied  Avith  the  Avay  in  Avhich  things  had  been  going  on, 
they  would  not  go  on  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  himself.  But 
the  French  Government  also  were  so  much  convinced  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  that  a  few  months  after  its  signature,  in  November 
1815,  King  Louis  proposed  to  create  him  a  count  and  ‘  pair  de 
‘  France,’  with  an  annual  dotation  of  G0,000  francs — an  offer 
so  obviously  ill-timed,  while  the  troops  of  the  allies  were 
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occupying  French  territory,  and  while  many  arrangements 
had  still  to  be  combined  between  them,  that  Alexander 
refused  to  permit  its  acceptance  by  his  ambassador,  and  only 
gave  his  consent  three  years  later,  when  the  evacuation 
decided  upon  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been  carried  out.  In 
the  double  character  in  which  he  must  be  regarded  at  this 
time  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  at  least  as  much  occupied  by  the 
internal  affairs  of  France  as  by  the  ordinary  duties  of  an 
ambassador,  and  there  was  a  striking  inconsistency  in  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  them.  He  recognised  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  in  France  of  a  liberal  constitutional 
government,  and  he  thi'ew  his  whole  weight  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  opposing  the  reactionary  efforts  of  the 
Ultra-Royalists,  who  wished  to  replace  the  sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  the  unfettered  authority  possessed  before  the 
Revolution.  But  in  all  other  countries  where  a  spirit  of 
freedom  began  to  manifest  itself  he  was  ready  to  go  any 
lengths  in  suppressing  it,  and  he  attended  the  congresses 
of  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona  when  the  Holy  Alliance 
carried  into  practical  effect  its  doctrine  of  intervention  on 
behalf  of  arbitrary  power  by  sanctioning  the  invasion  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont  by  Austria  and  of  Spain  by  France. 

When  the  Greek  revolution  broke  out  Pozzo  at  once 
perceived  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  be  followed  by  a  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  might  help  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  alliance  between  Russia 
and  France,  of  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  bear  the 
cost,  and  he  found  his  Government  well  disposed  to  support 
him.  In  June  1825  Count  Nesselrode  instructed  him  to 
make  a  confidential  but  official  overture  to  the  French 
Cabinet,  and  to  intimate  that  if  France  would  give  Russia  a 
loyal  and  energetic  support  the  Emperor  might  be  counted 
upon  to  prove  the  high  value  he  attached  to  the  service. 

It  was  one  of  the  last  instructions  Pozzo  received  from 
Alexander,  who  died  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  for  a 
time  the  matter  went  no  further ;  but  when  the  battle  of 
Navarino  was  followed  by  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  which  Pozzo  had  from  the  first  foreseen,  the  French 
Government,  remembering  the  overture  made  to  them  three 
years  before,  set  themselves  to  consider  the  price  they  might 
demand  in  return  for  the  assistance  they  were  ready  to 
render  to  the  Czar.  After  much  deliberation  they  resolved  to 
propose  to  the  Emperor  a  scheme  of  alliance,  involving  not 
only  the  partition  of  Turkey,  but  the  reconstruction  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  from  which  Holland  and  Saxony,  for  the 
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preservation  of  which  France  had  made  such  efforts  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  were  to  be  erased  as  independent  states. 
It  had  not,  however,  been  submitted  to  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  when  the  news  unexpectedly  reached  Paris  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  having  been  concluded  at 
Adrianople  in  September  1821),  and  the  favourable  moment 
was  considered  to  be  past. 

When  we  remember  the  position  then  held  at  Paris  by 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  tbe  confidential  footing  on  which  he  stood 
with  the  French  Government,  the  absolute  agreement  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  with  his  own  views,  of  which  he  continually 
boasts  in  his  correspondence  with  Count  Nesselrode,  there  does 
not  remain  a  doubt  of  his  having  been  the  prompter  or  real 
author  of  the  project,  and  although  its  immediate  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  interrupted  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  deterred  from  pursuing  his  object.  The 
equivalent  that  the  French  Government  bargained  for  in 
return  for  the  Turkish  provinces  which  were  to  go  to  Russia 
compi'ised  Belgium  with  North  Brabant  to  the  Rhine, 
Luxemburg,  and  Landau.  The  support  of  Prussia  was  to  be 
purchased  by  the  promise  of  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  of 
Holland  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  leaving  to  France  the  part 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse ;  the  assent  of  Austria 
was  to  bo  got  by  giving  her  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Herze¬ 
govina  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  England  might  be  ‘  squared  ’ 
by  the  offer  of  the  Dutch  colonies. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  have  been  supposed 
that  such  a  gigantic  scheme  of  spoliation,  requiring  the 
assent  of  all  tlie  great  Powers,  could  be  carried  out  except 
after  a  general  war,  but  thei'e  has  long  been  evidence, 
believed  to  be  trustworthy,  that  in  1829  it  was  being 
matured  by  the  French  Government,  and  now  we  have  the 
indisputable  evidence  of  M.  Pallain  to  prove  that  during  the 
year  that  followed  the  peace  of  Adrianople  till  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.  in  1880,  negotiations  on  the  subject  had  been 
going  on  between  France  and  Russia,  and  had  made  much 
progress,  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  Power. 

In  1829  the  advance  of  Russia  into  Turkey  as  far  as 
Constantinople  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  French  Government.  The  Emperor  was  profess¬ 
ing  the  warmest  possible  sympathy  for  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  then  in  the  process  of  creation,  but  the  fixed 
determination  he  afterwards  expressed  of  never  tolei’ating  a 
large  extension  of  it  was  not  known,  and  it  is  believed  that, 
according  to  the  first  French  project,  in  addition  to  Crete 
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and  the  Archipelago,  Greece  was  to  have  Constantinople 
and  a  great  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  eight  millions.  It  is  evident  that  this  could  not 
suit  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  consequently 
when  the  negotiations  were  resumed  in  1830  the  French 
Government  found  that  if  they  were  to  obtain  the  Ehine 
frontier  by  Russian  assistance  they  must  bid  a  higher 
price  for  it  than  they  had  at  fii’st  intended.  We  learn 
from  M.  Pallain  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and 
that  Europe  was  only  saved  from  the  convulsions  which 
must  have  followed  an  attempt  to  realise  tlie  project  by  the 
revolution  which  precipitated  Charles  X.  from  the  throne. 
M.  Pallain’s  statements  may  be  accepted  without  reserve 
or  hesitation,  for  he  has  been  ‘  chef  de  cabinet  ’  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  and,  writing  after  having  free  access  to  its 
archives,  he  points  out  in  his  preface  to  tlie  ‘  Correspondance 
‘  inedite  du  Prince  Talleyrand  ’  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  had 
never  abandoned  the  policy  of  an  alliance  between  Prance 
and  Russia,  which  had  been  begun  at  Tilsit,  and  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  Restoration  his  principal  aim  had  been  to 
carry  it  out.  He  adds  : — 

‘  It  is  now  known  that  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  folly  of  the 
Poli^nac  ministers,  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  the  plan  of 
]M.  Pozzo  was  on  the  point  of  success.  France  had  the  promise  of  the 
lihine  frontier,  while  Kussia  avail  licence  de  pon^ser  jusqu'd  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  carried  out  in  spite  of  the 
ill  humour  of  England,  is  an  indication  that,  in  this  system  of  alliance 
and  partition^  France  was  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  an  English  reader  than 
the  open  exhibition  of  regret  at  the  failure  of  this  conspiracy 
shown  by  M.  Pallain  and  the  Vicomte  Maggiolo,  who  appear 
perfectly  unconscious  of  its  enormity,  and  who  speak  with 
complacent  admiration  of  a  project  based  upon  the  un¬ 
provoked  partition  of  one  great  empire  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  independence  of  two  or  three  minor  states  for  no 
object  but  that  of  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  France 
and  Russia. 

When  we  think  of  the  storm  of  indignation  that  would  be 
raised  in  this  country  if  the  Government  were  suspected  of 
entering  into  an  engagement  so  offensive  to  every  feeling  of 
public  morality,  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  before  believing 
that  our  neighbours  would  see  the  matter  differently  ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  project  in  question  was 
deliberately  adopted  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  by  the 
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ministers,  not  of  an  ambitious  conqueror  like  Napoleon,  but 
of  a  legitimate  king  of  the  old  French  race,  and  that  its 
failure  is  to  this  day  regretted  by  such  men  as  M.  Pallain 
and  the  Vicomte  Maggiolo,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  feeling  confident  that  their  country¬ 
men  in  general  would  be  found  more  scrupulous  in  renewing 
it  if  they  thought  the  opportunity  favourable. 

Count  Pozzo’s  letters  after  the  revolution  of  1830  show 
how  deeply  he  grieved  over  it,  but,  strangely  enough,  the 
event  which  thwarted  him  in  a  policy  that  would  have 
plunged  Europe  into  war  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
rendei’ing  the  most  important  service  of  his  whole  cai’cer  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  When  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached 
St.  Petersburg  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  know  no  bounds, 
and  he  was  eager  to  adopt  immediate  measures  of  coercion 
against  the  new  king  of  the  French,  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  Pozzo  that  he  Avas  prevented  from  taking  steps 
from  which  he  could  not  easily  draw  back. 

The  unconquerable  aversion  always  exhibited  by  Nicholas 
towards  Louis  Philippe  was,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Pallain,  as 
stated  in  the  preface  already  quoted,  more  to  be  attributed 
to  his  anger  at  finding  his  cherished  designs  against  Turkey 
shattered  by  the  revolution  than  to  any  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  legitimacy,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Eestoration, 
Russia  had  been  ready  to  abandon  in  favour  of  the  same 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  now  placed  on  the  French  throne. 
England  at  once  I’ccognised  the  new  king;  Austria  and 
Prussia  quickly  declared  their  intention  of  doing  the  same, 
and  Count  Pozzo  from  the  first  had  strongly  urged  i;pon  his 
Government  that  it  was  only  by  a  prompt  recognition  that 
the  tranquillity  of  France  could  be  preserved  and  the  danger 
of  a  republic  averted ;  but  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Stuart  presented  his  credentials  as  British  ambassador  Pozzo 
received  from  St.  Petersburg  an  instruction,  couched  in 
terms  of  angry  and  unreasoning  violence,  which  put  him  in 
a  position  of  great  embarrassment.  He  was  ordensd  to  leave 
the  embassy  house  as  one  belonging  to  a  Government  the 
Emperor  did  not  recognise,  to  see  that  every  Russian  subject 
in  France  at  once  left  the  country,  to  give  no  passport  for 
Russia  to  any  Frenchman,  and  to  announce  that  the  tricolour 
flag  would  not  be  admitted  to  Russian  ports ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  communication  w'as  addressed  to  Lojidon, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin  proposing  concerted  action. 

Nicholas  was  not  a  master  Avhose  orders  could  be  safely 
trifled  with  ;  but  Pozzo  saw  the  disastrous  consequences  likely 
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to  result  from  their  execution,  and  he  wrote  to  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode  stating  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  found  himself. 
His  first  impulse,  he  said,  was  blindly  to  obey  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  but  his  reason  told  him  to  wait :  if  the  Powers  were 
to  act  in  concert,  as  the  Emperor  wished,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  recognise,  as  the  others  were  already  doing  so,  and 
if  an  eclat  were  now  made  Itussia  could  not  recognise  with¬ 
out  a  manifest  contradiction.  lie  had  therefore  decided  to 
temporise  till  the  Emperor  had  the  whole  circumstances 
before  him,  and  then  things  should  be  done  as  his  Majesty 
might  direct. 

The  delay  allowed  the  first  burst  of  the  C/ar's  anger  to 
cool,  or  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  Nesselrode,  who  was 
absent  from  St.  Petersburg  when  the  instruction  w'as  issued, 
to  prevail ;  the  order  was  not  repeated,  though  it  was  not  till 
four  months  after  the  revolution  that  Pozzo  presented  his 
credentials  to  Louis  Philippe.  But  he  had  not  waited  for 
this  to  enter  into  unofficial  communication  both  with  the 
ministers  and  with  the  King  himself,  at  audiences  held  with 
the  utmost  secrecy  either  in  the  apartment  of  the  Princess 
Adelaide  or  in  that  of  Madame  de  Montjoye,  one  of  the 
Queen’s  ladies  of  honour,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  them 
was  entrusted. 

Even  after  Louis  Philippe  had  been  grudgingly  recognised 
by  Russia  the  position  of  Count  I’ozzo  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  required  the  exercise  of  all  his  tact ;  at  one 
time  he  had  to  labour  to  prevent  the  French  intervention  in 
Belgium  from  loading  to  a  rupture,  and  at  another  to  allay 
the  anger  of  Nicholas  at  the  sympath}’-  shown  in  France  for 
the  Polish  insurgents.  lie  had  remained  as  much  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France  as  he  had  been  during  the  reign 
of  the  Bourbons;  but  the  Czar  did  not  share  the  sympathies 
of  his  ambassador,  whose  enemies  were  continually  repre¬ 
senting  him  as  too  completely  French  to  be  a  true  Russian, 
and  in  January  1835,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  he 
found  himself  transferred  to  the  embassy  in  London,  which 
he  and  his  friends  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  disgrace 
that  was  keenly  felt. 

He  arrived  at  his  new  post  at  a  moment  little  calculated  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  change  ;  the  secret  article  of  the  Trf  aty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  by  which  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  tlie  Dardanelles  were  opened  to  the  fleets  of  Itussia  and 
closed  against  those  of  all  other  nations,  extorted  from  the 
Sultan  as  a  blow  against  the  inlluence  of  Great  Britain  and 
as  a  means  of  establishing  Russian  predominance  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  liad  recently  become  known,  and  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  were  the  very  reverse  of  cordial.  He 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  friends  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  office,  the  former  as  Prime 
Minister  and  the  latter  as  Foreign  Secretary ;  but  he  did 
not  enjoy  it  long,  and  when,  within  three  months,  they  were 
succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston,  for 
whom  he  had  a  profound  antipathy,  his  residence  in  London 
became  altogether  distasteful.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  bo 
happy  unless  he  got  back  to  Paris,  where  he  had  spent  so 
many  years  of  his  life  and  where  all  his  interests  were 
centred,  and  in  1839  he  resigned  his  embassy  on  the  plea  of 
ill  health.  He  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  had  well 
earned  a  right  to  rest :  but  rest  was  of  all  things  that  which 
he  wished  for  least ;  active  work  was  as  necessary  to  him  as 
the  air  he  breathed.  He  used  to  say  that  he  would  rather 
die  of  fatigue  than  of  ennui,  and  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  his  post  at  Paris  his  death  in  1842  would  certainly 
have  found  him  still  in  harness. 

In  private  life  Count  Pozzo  was  adored  by  those  immedi¬ 
ately  belonging  to  him,  and  was  a  universal  favourite  among 
all  who  knew  him,  a  delightful  companion  to  both  old  and 
young,  a  great  and  admirable  talker  with  vast  and  varied 
knowledge,  a  steady  friend,  always  ready  to  oblige  and  to  do 
a  good  turn  when  it  was  within  his  power ;  but  he  has  been 
accused  of  having  been  vindictive  in  his  antipathies,  and  of 
having  pursued  Napoleon  with  a  hatred  that  was  not  even 
buried  in  his  grave.  It  has  been  affirmed  in  some  notices 
of  his  life  that,  on  hearing  of  the  Emperor’s  death,  he 
exclaimed  with  ‘  vindictive  exultation  ’  that  if  he  had  not 
killed  Napoleon  he  had  at  least  thrown  the  last  shovelful  of 
earth  upon  his  coffin ;  but  such  stories  as  this  may  be 
dismissed  as  idle  and  malicious  fables. 

In  early  life  he  had  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  move¬ 
ment  in  France  which,  in  common  with  so  many  men  of 
moderate  opinions,  he  believed  would  lead  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which  he  continued  to 
the  end  the  consistent  advocate,  and  he  could  no  more 
tolerate  the  tyranny  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  than  that 
of  the  early  Republic,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  attributing 
to  hatred  of  the  man  the  animosity  that  was  directed  against 
the  ruler  and  the  conqueror. 

Heartless  exultation  over  the  death  of  an  adversary  who 
had  long  ceased  to  be  dangerous  could  only  proceed  from 
a  want  of  the  generosity  of  feeling  that  was  a  distinguishing 
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feature  in  Count  Pozzo’s  character,  and  of  which  the 
Bonaparte  family  were  so  well  aware  that  on  various 
occasions  many  of  them  confidently,  and  never  in  vain, 
applied  to  him  for  his  good  offices  in  matters  affecting  their 
interests,  and  afterwards  warmly  thanked  him  for  the  services 
he  had  I’endered.  Among  these  were  the  Princess  Eliza 
Bacchiochi  and  Caroline  the  widow  of  Murat,  two  of 
Napoleon’s  sisters,  as  well  as  his  brothers  Jerome  and  even 
Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  at  whose  instigation  the  National 
Convention  had  cited  him  to  its  bar  by  a  decree  that  was 
to  send  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  exertions  in  their  favour 
in  all  these  cases  showed  how  little  the  recollection  of  past 
injuries  rankled  in  his  mind. 

The  truth  is  that  there  was  nothing  smedl  in  Count 
Pozzo’s  composition ;  he  was  impatient  of  opposition  and 
impetuous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  utterly  unlike  the 
ordinary  run  of  statesmen,  who  pursue  the  course  they 
believe  to  be  called  for  by  the  interests  of  their  country  witli 
a  devotion  perhaps  equal  to  his,  but  with  perfect  calmness  of 
temper.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  could  not  be  calm  or  temperate. 
Every  cause  he  took  up  he  made  his  own,  as  if  his  very 
existence  depended  upon  it,  throwing  himself  into  it  with 
a  passion  exhibited  by  most  men  only  when  personally 
affected,  and  thus  he  was  often  supposed  to  be  acting  under 
private  animosity  when  no  such  feeling  existed  in  him.  Ilis 
admiration  for  the  greatness  of  Napoleon  was  intense ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  country  for  having  produced  him,  and  he  would 
never  listen  with  patience  to  any  attempt  to  underrate  him  ; 
but  believing  that  the  very  greatness  of  the  man,  coupled 
with  his  inordinate  ambition,  made  it  impossible  that,  as 
long  as  he  continued  to  reign,  Europe  could  hope  for  peace 
or  France  could  enjoy  reasonable  freedom  at  home,  he  directed 
the  whole  of  his  enei'gies  to  his  overthrow. 

The  correspondence  now  published  comes  dowii  only  to 
the  earlier  period  of  his  embassy  to  France,  but,  if  it  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  volumes  which  succeed  cannot  fail  to  contain 
much  of  the  greatest  interest,  for  his  influence  over  the 
policy  of  France,  Avhich  was  much  greater  than  is  generally 
known,  was  at  its  height  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution  of  1830. 
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Art.  II. — The  liadmiaton  Library :  Riding  and  Polo,  By 
Captain  Robert  Weir  and  J.  Moray  Brown,  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  &c.  London;  1891. 

^IIE  Badminton  Library,  originally  projected  by  Mr. 

Longman,  and  admirably  conducted  by  the  zealous 
personal  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  has  not 
merely  given  his  name  but  the  authoi’ship  of  two  volumes 
to  the  series,  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  part,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  sports  and 
athletic  amusements  of  the  nation.  It  differs  fi’om  all  similar 
publications,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  men  distinguished 
not  only  by  their  rank,  but  by  their  acknowledged  personal 
supremacy  in  each  branch  of  sport ;  and  the  literary  ability 
with  which  they  have  given  the  result  of  their  practical  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  w’orld  certainly  entitles  them  to  an  honourable 
mention  in  these  pages.  Tlic  illustrations  in  each  volume 
are  copious  and  instructive,  for,  by  the  aid  of  instantaneous 
photography,  they  suggest  to  the  reader  a  lively  repre¬ 
sentation  of  every  incident  and  attitude  which  occurs  in  the 
game.  No  people,  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  has 
been  so  devoted  to  athletic  sports  as  the  English ;  no  country 
but  our  own  could  produce  so  vai-ied  and  interesting  a  picture 
of  national  sports ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
they  never  were  pursued  with  more  ardour  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  when  they  trench  in  some  measure  on  the  work  of 
education  and  rule  the  distribution  of  the  social  year.  It  is 
an  age  of  luxury,  but  not  of  effeminacy,  and  we  owe  to  these 
manly  sports  not  a  little  of  that  energy  and  power  which 
enables  our  countrymen  to  play  so  considerable  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  globe.  We  therefore  select  the  last  of  the 
Badminton  volumes  which  has  been  published,  that  on 
‘  Riding  and  Polo,’  for  a  few  remarks  which  will  not  be 
unwelcome  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  art  of  riding  is  separate  from  the  history  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  horse.  It  is  true  that  no  one  but  a  good  rider 
can  train  a  young  horse  thoroughly,  and  that  qualities  and 
knowledge  which  characterise  an  accomplished  rider  are 
essential  to  the  satisfactory  upbringing  of  the  young  horse. 
But,  speaking  generally,  the  rider  and  the  actual  horse- 
breaker,  as  he  may  be  termed  for  our  present  purpose,  must 
be  regarded  as  two  sejiarate  persona.  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  those  who  ride  never  do,  and  never  wish  to,  undertake  the 
schooling  of  a  young  horse.  As  Xenophon,  with  practical 
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sagacity,  observes :  ‘  It  is  much  better  for  a  young  man  to 
*  exercise  himself  in  riding  than  to  be  a  breaker  of  colts.’ 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  ride  are  content  to  do  so 
for  amusement,  health,  or  business  purposes,  simply  on  the 
road.  In  fact,  riders  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three 
classes — trainers  of  young  horses,  riders  across  country 
with  hounds  or  race-riders,  and  the  great  general  bulk,  who 
may  be  termed,  for  shortness,  road  riders.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  the  qualities  of  these  separate  classes  vary.  Just 
as  in  angling  the  dry-fly  flsherman  is  essentially  an  artist  in 
his  craft,  while  the  flsherman  who  spends  an  afternoon 
catching  perch  in  a  pond  is  a  flsherman  and  nothing  more,  so 
the  race-rider — to  take  one  of  our  second  class — is  altogether 
on  a  different  plane  from  the  doctor  who  rides  his  rounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  carry  the  comparison  somewhat 
further,  the  ordinary  rider  should  be  much  more  an  expert 
in  his  occupation  than  the  ordinary  fisherman.  It  is 
probable  that  large  numbers  of  persons  who  place  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  of  a  horse  altogether  fail  to  appreciate 
the  great  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  skill  which  the 
most  commonplace  kinds  of  riding  afford.  The  same  fail¬ 
ing  is  visible  among  riders  across  country,  more  especially 
since  hunting  has  become  fashionable  as  an  amusement  of 
the  winter.  Every  season  men  buy  a  stud  of  horses,  and 
proceed  to  follow  hounds,  who  have  next  to  no  idea  of 
managing  a  horse,  we  will  not  say  with  skill,  but  with 
ordinary  proficiency.  To  go  a  step  further,  many  bold 
riders  across  country  seem  to  be  quite  devoid  of  the  gift  of 
horsemanship,  and  succeed  in  occupying  prominent  places  in 
a  run  by  virtue  of  stout  hearts,  good  eyesight,  and  Avell- 
selected  horses,  rather  than  by  reason  of  any  skill  as  horse¬ 
men.  Few  indeed  of  the  great  band  of  cross-country  riders 
possess  this  union  of  qualities — those  of  the  courageous 
follower  of  hounds  and  those  of  the  accomplished  horse¬ 
man.  In  the  work  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  the  chapter  on  ‘  Riding  to 
‘  Hounds,’  has  given  a  bright  and  unexaggerated  sketch  of 
such  a  rider,  whom  he  well  calls  ‘  the  pilot ;  ’  for  on  every 
hand  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  man  whom  the  rest  of  the 
hunt  follow  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  Such  was  the 
late  Lord  Wilton,  of  whom  Lord  Suffolk  tells  a  story 
characteristic  of  the  apparently  easy  way  in  which  this 
kind  of  rider  follows  hounds,  and  of  that  fine  rider  him¬ 
self: — 

‘  “  Ob,  dear  !  ob,  dear !  wlicrc  do  they  find  these  dreadful  places  ? 
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I  never  came  across  them,”  said  Lord  \V  ilton  (the  father  of  the  present 
peer),  with  his  usual  deprecatory  moan,  on  hearing,  during  a  dinner 
at  Egerton  Lodge,  some  of  his  guests  narrating  their  deeds  of  valour. 
No  one  had  a  better  right  to  express  such  surprise,  for,  as  far  as  the 
spectator  could  judge,  Lord  Wilton  never  went  out  of  a  canter,  and 
never  jumped  a  big  place,  though,  however  fast  and  far  hounds  ran, 
he  was  always  with  them.’  (P.  IG.) 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  ‘  pilot  ’  manages  his  horse 
and  keeps  with  hounds  we  have,  as  we  have  said,  a  true  and 
graphic  sketch.  We  can  reproduce  but  a  small  portion  of 
it  here : — 

‘  His  horse  never  makes  the  semblance  of  a  blunder,  taking  off 
always  at  the  right  place,  spreading  himself  as  he  docs  so,  yet  withal 
landing  wdth  hind  legs  well  under  him,  ready  in  a  moment  for  a  second 
effort  should  false  ground  or  trap  lurk  concealed  by  the  blackthorn. 
Can  this  be  the  animal  that,  ere  he  came  into  his  present  owner’s 
hands,  had  the  character  of  a  bold  but  somewhat  rash  horse,  and  a  trifle 
inclined  to  chance  it  both  as  to  distance  and  height  of  jumping? 
Endued  with  some  marvellous  instinct,  our  customer  seems  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  come  down  to  a  big  place ;  as  he  lands  in  each  field  the  exact 
spot  where  he  is  to  leave  it  reveals  itself  by  magic  ;  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  ditch,  the  weakest  binders,  the  lowest  rails,  lie  right  in  his  line, 
though  falls  are  beginning  to  bo  numerous,  and  steeds  who  take  some 
getting  down  may  be  seen  galloping  riderless  or  with  besmirched  head- 
stalls.’ 

This  is  the  ideal  which  the  young  horseman  should  set 
before  himself.  It  is  only  in  England  that  riding  across 
country  is  practised  generally,  and  to  do  so  perfectly  may 
well  be  the  highest  aim  of  the  rider.  The  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  horse,  so  to  say,  in  the  ring,  has  never  been 
an  object  of  the  English  horseman ;  the  manege  has  been 
always  regarded  by  him  as  something  below  his  attention. 
That  this  idea  has  caused  English  horsemanship  to  be 
deficient  in  grace  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  amount  of  teaching  will  ever  get  rid  of  this 
natural  characteristic.  The  fact  is,  that  elegant  horseman¬ 
ship  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  that  strong  riding 
which  is  necessary  for  cross-country  sport.  In  the  latter 
amusement  there  is  a  spice  of  danger,  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  practical  object  in  the  riding,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  mere  grace  to  be  regarded  almost  as  effeminate.  The 
French  or  German  rider  who  wants  an  object  must  seek  it 
either  in  graceful  horsemanship  or  in  very  skilful  mauage- 
ment  of  the  horse,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  ring.  That  which 
is  the  object  of  the  more  skilful  rider,  to  some  extent 
becomes  also  the  object  of  the  crowd,  and  as  years  roll  on 
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the  general  feeling  affects,  and  must  continue  to  affect,  the 
national  horsemanship.  The  way  in  which  the  main  object 
for  which  the  most  energetic  horsemen  use  their  steeds 
stamps  the  character  of  the  riding  of  a  country  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  style  in  which  the  colonial  horseman 
rides : — 

‘  It  is  too  common  for  those  who  break  horses  to  be  rather  desirous 
of  showing  their  undoubted  skill  in  backing  and  sitting  a  restive  horse 
than  in  turning  out  a  well-broken,  quiet  animal.  Many  a  buck -jumper 
would  never  have  learnt  the  habit  had  he  been  carefully  trained  to 
carry  a  saddle  before  he  was  mounted. 

‘  Often  the  horse  is  taken  up  one  day  and  mounted  the  next,  thus 
producing  an  inveterate  buck-jumper,  whose  evil  propensities  will 
return  after  each  time  he  is  turned  out  to  grass. 

‘  Colonists  ride  very  short,  and  either  leave  a  horse  with  a  loose  head 
or  ride  with  their  hands  close  up  to  the  bit  on  either  side,  an  attitude 
which  is  certainly  not  graceful,  but  in  which  they  seem  able  to  main- 
fciin  an  exceptionally  firm  seat.  This  firmness  of  seat  is  the  great  aim 
which  they  have  in  view;  if  ahorse  falls,  instead  of  fallingclear  of  him, 
without,  if  possible,  letting  go  of  the  reins,  a  colonial  rider  endeavours 
to  part  company  only  at  the  last  possible  moment.  The  knee  pads  of 
the  colonial  saddle  are  an  assistance  in  attaining  this  object,  besides 
affording  support  when  descending  a  steep  hill.  But  many  experienced 
riders  are  discarding  the  knee  pads  in  favour  of  saddles  made  after  the 
English  pattern.’  (B.  205.) 

In  this  rough-and-ready  colonial  horsemanship  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  ingenious  equitation  of  a  French  riding- 
master  on  the  other,  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  two  poles  of 
civilised  horsemanship.  English  horsemanship  lies  between 
them :  it  shows,  to  some  extent,  a  pleasure  in  the  mere 
management  of  the  horse,  such  as  is  the  basis  of  French 
riding,  but  it  is  more  largely  influenced  by  the  object  of  the 
best  riders  to  gallop  across  country  at  the  tail  of  a  pack  of 
hounds.  In  barbarous  times,  or  in  barbarous  countries, 
grace  of  horsemanship  is  absolutely  disregarded  ;  the  main 
object  of  the  rider  is  solely  the  use  of  the  horse  in  as  effective 
a  manner  as  possible.  A  Gaucho  or  a  Tartar  cares  nothing 
how  he  rides  or  what  he  does  with  his  horse,  so  long  as  he 
can  stick  on  his  back  and  make  long  journeys  with  the  least 
amount  of  fatigue.  But  English  horsemanship,  though  it 
unites  to  some  extent  a  practical  object  with  a  limited  amount 
of  art,  falls  far  behind  that  of  ancient  Greece.  The  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  English  horseman  is  visible  most  in  the  extreme 
care  which  he  bestows  on  the  wellbeing  and  beauty  of  his 
horse.  This  care  falls  under  another  head ;  it  is  mentioned 
here  because  it  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the  horseman- 
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ship  of  the  age.  For  the  highest  union  of  pure  grace  and 
skill  in  horsemanship  we  must  go  back,  as  we  have  just  said, 
many  centuries.  The  best  art  and  the  best  horsemanship 
were  found  together  in  ancient  Greece. 

‘  The  Greeks,’  writes  Mr.  Anderson,  ‘  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  all 
sorts  of  leaps,  across  ditches,  over  walls,  upon  and  from  banks.  That 
the  rider  should  be  able  to  pass  over  all  kinds  of  ground,  wild  beasts 
were  hunted  by  horsemen  ;  and  to  give  firm  seats  and  to  teach  the 
ready  control  of  the  horse,  warlike  games  were  played.  We  have 
only  to  read  of  the  various  movements  suggested  for  the  cavalry,  and 
for  single  riders,  to  see  how  highly  trained  were  the  horses,  how  skilful 
were  the  riders,  in  the  days  of  Xenophon.  The  circles  in  the  gallop, 
the  rapid  courses,  and  the  sudden  halts  and  sharp  turns,  the  collected 
state  necessary  for  the  demi-pesade,  all  give  evidence  of  a  high  state  of 
the  equestrian  art.  The  Greeks  were  ideal  horsemen.  Light,  active, 
hardy,  and  courageous,  they  were  eminently  fitted  for  the  exercise,  in 
which  they  excelled.  A  touch  upon  the  neck  of  the  horse,  an  easy 
spring  from  the  ground,  and  the  rider  was  in  the  saddle,  with  a  hand 
skilled  to  guide  and  a  will  to  control  the  headlong  course.  Here  was 
no  shortening  of  stirrup  leathers,  no  fumbling  with  straps  and  buckles, 
no  struggle  to  reach  a  stiff  and  awkward  seat  that  required  the  brace 
of  rigid  hands.  In  a  time  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  before 
this,  our  day  of  perfect  things,  we  find  the  horse  trained  to  the  state  of 
the  best  modern  examples ;  a  bit,  mild  to  the  horse,  amenable  to  its 
guidance,  which  can  govern  the  headstrong  steed  by  its  severity ;  the 
spur,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  best  uses.  We  find  a  strong  and  secure 
seat  without  the  intervention  of  stirrups,  and  a  grace  of  bearing  that 
makes  us  question  the  advantages  of  any  such  aids  to  the  horseman.’ 
(P.  220.) 

This  quotation  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  tbe  character 
of  Greek  liorsemansbip  as  we  ascertain  it  to  be,  partly  from 
delineation  on  sculpture,  and  partly  from  tbe  literature  of  the 
age.  A  sounder,  conciser,  and  more  practical  work  was  never 
written  than  Xenophon’s  ;  throughout  the  entire 

treatise  there  is  seen  that  union  of  experience  with  theory 
which  is  the  basis  of  every  satisfactory  work  on  such  a  subject 
as  horsemanship.  Thus,  writing  of  the  spur,  he  urges  its  use 
before  a  leap  is  taken ;  ‘  for  if,’  he  says,  ‘  the  horse  does  all 
‘  these  things  ’ — that  is,  takes  these  leaps — ‘  with  an  impetus 
‘  of  his  whole  body,  he  will  do  them  with  more  safety  to  him- 
‘  self  and  his  rider  than  if  his  hinder  parts  lag  either  in 
‘  leaping  over  an  object  or  in  springing  up  and  down.’ 
What  is  it  that  is  looked  for  in  a  good  and  trustworthy 
hunter  ?  It  is  chiefly,  so  far  as  jumping  is  concerned,  that 
he  should  be  a  bold,  clean  jumper,  one  who,  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  hunting-field,  ‘  does  not  leave  his  legs  behind 
‘him.’  What  is  it,  again,  that  causes  half  the  accidents 
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•wliich  occur  in  the  hunting-field  ?  It  is  the  half-hearted 
jumps,  the  dropping  of  hind  legs  into  the  ditch  on  the 
landing  side,  the  want  of  vis  in  the  leap.  Thus,  we  see  in 
this  advice  of  Xenophon  the  veiy  oijinions  which  a  good 
cross-country  rider  would  now  express  to  one  seeking  his 
advice  as  a  learner.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  Greek  horsemanship — in  the  same  book  there 
are  further  examples  of  it,  and  of  the  grace  of  horseman¬ 
ship  ;  but  for  the  latter  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  go  to  the 
descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classic 
sculpture. 

The  horsemanship  of  the  Greeks  united  the  two  essen¬ 
tials  of  grace  and  effectiveness.  It  was  not  merely  the  art 
of  the  manege,  it  was  also  that  of  the  hunting-field ;  the 
skilled  horseman  was  likewise  the  most  efficient  cavalry 
soldier,  so  that  he  united  capacities  which,  except  to  some 
extent  among  the  Romans,  have  always  been  separate. 
The  Australian  farmer  and  the  Cossack  scout  are  proficient 
horsemen,  capable  of  great  feats  of  endurance  and  hardi¬ 
hood,  and  they  have  immense  power  over  the  animal 
which  they  use.  But  they  have  never  elevated  riding  to  a 
fine  art.  The  Greeks,  at  their  national  games,  regarded  the 
skilful  rider  as  a  hero,  and  the  worship  of  beauty  of  form 
and  movement  which  characterised  the  age  impressed  itself 
likewise  on  the  horsemanship  of  the  nation.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  same  points  are  noticeable  among  the  Romans ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  less  skilful  ‘  all  round  ’ 
horsemen,  to  use  a  colloquial  expression,  than  the  Greeks. 
When  we  reach  the  Middle  Ages,  the  horsemanshij)  of 
Europe  appears  on  a  single  level :  the  character  of  the 
arms  and  of  the  warfare  of  the  age  necessarily  tended  to 
make  horsemanship  less  graceful  and  less  brilliant,  while 
the  tournament  and  the  tilting  ring  caused  the  manege  to 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  kind  of  riding.  There  Avas  then, 
no  doubt,  much  skilful  riding,  but  it  differed  essentially 
from  that  which  preceded  and  has  followed  it.  It  Avas  the 
riding  of  the  modern  military  tournament;  horsemanship 
AA’as,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  ahvays  Avill  be,  influenced 
by  the  object  for  Avhich  it  Avas  chiefly  used.  In  England, 
sport  is  a  higher  object  than  arms.  But  in  France  and 
Germany  the  military  spirit  tends  to  impress  on  the  horse¬ 
manship  of  the  nation  a  military  character,  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  is  visible  in  this  country. 

There  never  was  any  sort  of  riding  less  formal  or  less 
done  with  a  vieAV  to  appearance  than  riding  at  the  game  of 
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polo.  Nerve,  activity,  and  vigour  characterise  this  game. 
Its  introduction  as  an  English  amusement  illustrates  the 
riding  of  the  people.  It  is  true  it  has  not  yet  become  a 
general  game,  but  it  is  now,  in  summer,  an  accepted  amuse¬ 
ment  among  many  riders.  It  has  been  played  for  centuries 
in  the  East.  Chaugan,  as  it  is  called,  was,  for  example,  one 
of  the  favourite  pastimes  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  chief 
ground  being  at  a  place  called  Gharivali,  about  four  miles 
from  Agra.  The  ill-fated  town  of  Manipore  was  also,  in  quite 
recent  times,  a  place  where  it  was  played  with  skill  and  vigour. 
About  1854-0  it  was  played  in  Cachar,  partly  by  natives 
and  partly  by  the  European  tea-planters.  In  1851)  a  small 
European  club  was  established  in  the  same  place.  In  1801 
or  18(>2  polo  was  inti’oduced  into  the  Punjaub  and  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  thus  it  gradually  worked  its  way 
all  over  British  India.  In  England  the  first  match  was 
played  in  Juno  1870,  in  Itichmond  Bark,  between  the  Blues 
and  the  1st  Life  Guards;  in  1872  the  Monmouthshire  Polo 
Club  was  established.  The  game  has  since  gradually  been 
increasing  in  popularity  ;  greater  skill  has  been  shown  in  it, 
and  it  has  apparently  taken  its  place  as  a  permanent  summer 
game  for  many  young,  active,  and  well-to-do  men.  Its 
naturalisation  in  this  country  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  popularity  of  physical  exercise  among  the  English 
people,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  love  of  vigorous  horse¬ 
manship  with,  so  to  say,  an  object  in  view.  Polo  falls 
btJiind  hunting  and  steoplechasing  as  regards  skill  and  nerve 
in  the  rider,  and  it  does  not  require  the  same  knowledge  of 
the  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  horse ;  it  is  therefore  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  in  all  respects.  But  it  has  had  an  important 
elFoct  on  the  horses  of  the  country.  It  has  produced  a 
demand  for  small,  sound,  and  active  horses  :  *  a  bamboo  stick 
‘  and  a  pony  quick  ’  are  the  two  instruments  required  by  the 
player.  The  increase  of  this  particular  kind  of  horse — 
technically  known  as  ‘galloways’  at  the  present  day, though 
they  differ  essentially  from  the  old-fashioned  galloway,  which 
was  really  a  cobby  hunter — has  in  its  time  caused  the  rise  of 
a  new  kind  of  race  meeting,  at  which  pony  and  galloway 
races  take  place  iinder  a  special  set  of  rules.  This  latter 
and  particular  developement  is  not  a  matter  of  satisfaction  : 
it  has  introduced  another  medium  for  gambling  ;  it  has  esta¬ 
blished  small  race  meetings  in  many  places  where  they  did 
not  formerly  exist.  It  is  of  little  use  to  regret  this.  Whenever 
the  Englishman  can  obtain  some  kind  of  sport,  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  do  so,  whether  it  produces  gambling  or  not.  On 
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tlie  otlier  hand,  the  increase  of  well-bred  small  horses  or 
‘  ponies  ’  has,  no  doubt,  helped  to  improve  a  very  useful  and 
general  class  of  animals,  useful  to  the  community  at  large, 
which  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

Having  made  this  rapid  glance  at  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  horsemanship  of  the  past  and  present,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  ourselves. 

‘  Except  in  the  liiglicr  training  of  liorses’ — wc  again  quote  from  the 
Badminton  book  on  Biding  (  p.  230) — ‘  tlio  Englisli  are  fiir  and  away 
the  best  liorsemen  in  tlie  world.  It  is  because  I  believed  this,  and 
because  I  felt  tlm  importance  of  better  methods  of  training  than  those 
now  employ(‘d  in  this  country,  that  I  have  so  often  ventured  to 
adilress  English  liorsemen  upon  the  subject  of  thorough  schooling.  In 
breeding  horses,  in  rearing,  and  in  caring  for  them,  in  racing  them  and 
in  riding  them  across  country,  the  Englishman  is  easily  first.  No  m.an 
can  drive  like  an  Englishman,  and  there  is  no  man  who  understands 
and  appreciates  the  animal  better.  But  there  is  one  Ibrm  of  the  art 
in  which  he  fails :  that  is,  in  so  suppling  and  uniting  the  horse  that 
the  animal  is  under  immediate  and  certain  control.  He  looks  upon  the 
spur  simply  as  an  instrument  for  inciting  the  horse  to  greater  speed, 
and  loses  more  than  half  of  the  control  that  one  should  have  over  the 
animal  by  neglecting  that  discipline  of  the  rider’s  legs  which  is  not  only 
a  power  in  itself,  but  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  hand.  I  have 
seen  a  Continental  trainer,  whose  seat  and  awkward  movements  would 
bring  him  into  ridicule  in  the  Bow,  do  more  with  a  young  horse  in  an 
hour  than  the  best  horseman  I  have  seen  in  England  could  do  in  a 
Aveek.’ 

Of  this  we  are  sure — that  no  rules,  however  clear,  will  change 
the  character  of  English  riding  so  long  as  the  object  of  it 
remains  the  same  as  at  present.  Of  teachers  there  has 
never  been  a  lack ;  in  each  generation  a  new  book  on  the  art 
of  riding  is  published,  the  authors  of  some  of  which  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate  the  brevity  of  Xenophon.  In 
tilmost  every  one  of  them  are  sound  rules  for  the  young 
rider ;  some  are  dull  books,  and  some,  like  Sir  Francis  Head’s 
‘  The  Horse  and  his  Kider;’  are  excellent  reading.  The 
last  of  a  series  which,  so  far  as  regards  the  present  century, 
begins  with  Astley’s  ‘  System  of  Equestrian  Education,’  is  the 
Badminton  book  on  Hiding,  the  educational  parts  of  which 
are  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Robert  Weir.  The  advice  given 
is  sound  and  not  diffusely  imparted,  but  it  is  not  new.  None 
the  less,  it  would  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  many  riders  if 
they  would  remember  that  by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  back  a 
horse  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  that  they  may  become 
much  better  horsemen  by  endeavouring  to  carry  out  in  prac¬ 
tice  rules  which  they  have  read  in  the  smoking-room.  The 
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cricketer  arid  tlie  oarsman  are  carefully  tauglit ;  the  horse¬ 
man  learns  his  business  as  he  goes  along.  The  oarsman  is 
constantly  reminded  of  his  ‘  form,’  hut  the  horseman  begins 
by  riding  about  on  a  pony  in  his  boyhood ;  he  is  promoted 
to  a  horse  as  he  grows  older,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  he 
becomes  a  rider  with  nothing  but  a  little  casual,  and  not  very 
clear,  tuition,  probably  from  some  confidential  coachman  who 
is  not  in  any  sense  himself  a  horseman.  Englishmen  might 
become  better  riders  if  horsemanship  were  more  taught, 
though  they  will,  it  is  certain,  never  as  a  race  be  graceful 
riders  or  very  skilful  in  the  manege. 

But  if  we  fail  somewhat  in  this  single  particular  of  the 
mere  ornamental  management  of  the  horse,  we  can  console 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  Englishmen  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  brought  the  horse  itself  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
excellence  than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  its  care  to 
something  of  a  fine  art.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  carry 
the  grooming  and  housing  of  the  horse  to  a  ridiculous 
extent.  Every  general  system  is  sometimes,  and  in  some 
particulars,  exaggerated.  But  the  tendency  of  the  English 
system  is  only  to  cause  the  horse  to  be  now  and  again  too 
well  cared  for,  which  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  It  has 
also — which  is  even  more  important— caused  this  animal  to 
receive  more  humane  treatment  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any 
other  country.  This  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  overvalued. 
The  brutal  treatment  of  one  kind  of  animal  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  the  same  treatment  not  only  to  others,  but  to 
human  beings,  and  the  care  which  the  horse  receives,  even 
if  it  be  part  of  a  general  solicitude  for  all  animals,  is 
essentially  a  civilising  influence.  The  perfection  to  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  horse  has  been  brought  in  this  country, 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  way  in  which  the 
same  thing  is  occurring  in  the  colonies  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  characteristic  of  the  English  race. 

The  horse  was  not  indigenous  in  Australia,  and  the  first 
horses  which  were  introduced  into  that  colony  were  shipped 
at  the  Cape,  and  landed  with  the  first  consignment  of  con¬ 
victs  in  1788.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  are 
traces  of  some  thoroughbred  stock  being  imported ;  the 
earliest  record  of  a  thoroughbred  mare  being  introduced 
into  Australia  is  that  of  a  mare  called  Manto,  in  1825.  In 
1820  an  Arab  horse  from  Persia  was  brought  into  Sydney; 
in  1823,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introduced  an  Arab  stallion 
from  Bombay. 

The  horse  of  Australasia  is,  therefore,  probably  by  breed 
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a  mixture  of  the  English  thoroughbred,  the  English  half- 
bred,  and  the  Arab.  The  Arab  stallion  imported  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  was  used  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  horses  for  the 
colonial  police  force.  His  stock  was  much  prized,  and  he 
must  certainly  have  affected  the  general  mixed  breed  of 
colonial  horses.  The  increase  of  thoroughbred  stock  in 
the  mother  country  naturally  affected  the  horses  of  the 
Antipodes,  and  in  1859  a  regular  stud  book  was  published 
in  New  South  Wales ;  but  New  Zealand  had  no  such  record 
till  1862.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  latter  colony  has 
imported  at  least  forty-six  thoroughbred  sires  from  England. 
Of  these  there  is  distinct  information ;  if  others  have  come 
into  the  colony,  they  cannot  now  be  traced.  It  is  doubted 
by  some,  however,  whether  by  the  introduction  of  the  best 
English  blood  the  horses  of  the  Colonies  have  been  greatly 
improved.  The  probability  seems  to  be  that  there  are  more 
good  horses,  and  also  more  bad  horses,  than  there  used  to 
be.  The  introduction  of  horse-racing  has  naturally  caused 
the  best  stock  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  whilst  for  general 
purposes  the  worst  animals  are  good  enough.  ‘  The  common 
‘  horse  of  the  country,’  writes  Lord  Onslow,  ‘  is  fast  degene- 
‘  rating  into  a  weedy  little  animal,  which  may  be  called  the 
‘  hobbledehoy  of  the  equine  species,  something  between  a 
‘  horse  and  a  pony.’ 

Weediness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  refuse  of  the  race¬ 
horse  breeder’s  paddock ;  but  these  horses  often  have  greater 
endurance,  strength,  and  courage  than  their  appearance 
would  at  first  lead  an  observer  to  suppose.  The  same  writer 
seems  to  attribute  this  weediness  to  the  increase  of  sheep 
breeding : — 

‘  When  these  colonies  were  first  settled,  and  the  native  grasses  were 
rich  and  abundant,  they  contained  plenty  of  excellent  sustenance  for 
foals ;  the  young  horses  rapidly  increased  in  bone,  substance,  and  stature 
on  the  nourishing  provender  of  the  virgin  lands.  But  within  a  short 
time  the  superior  commercial  attractions  of  wool,  shortly  enhanced 
by  remunerative  prices  for  the  frozen  sheep,  induced  most  horse 
breeders  to  run  sheep  with  their  horses.  The  natural  consequence 
followed :  the  close-biting  Merinoes  and  Lincolns  devoured  all  the 
most  succulent  and  nourishing  of  the  grasses,  and  the  foals  that  came 
over  the  ground  after  them  were  compelled  to  be  content  with  the 
leavings.  As  a  result,  instead  of  growing  rapidly,  the  foals  made  little 
progress,  and  were  stunted  and  weedy.’  (P.  186.) 

Whether,  however,  the  horse,  generally  speaking,  has 
really  degenerated,  seems  to  be  doubtful.  A  number  of  sound 
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and  serviceable  animals  are  constantly  coming  into  use  ; 
many  horses  are  exported  to  India ;  a  class  of  hunters  quite 
unknown  in  the  colonies  ten  years  ago  has  sprung  up 
(incidentally  we  may  observe  that  there  are  now  eleven  packs 
of  hounds  in  New  Zealand)  ;  and  there  are  a  quantity  of 
thoroughbred  racehorses.*  Thus  we  should  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  not  only  has  the  number  of  horses  increased, 
but  also  that  their  general  quality  has  improved.  There 
are,  speaking  roughly,  a  million  and  a  half  of  horses  in 
Australia  to  two  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  in  a 
land  containing  such  vast  tracts  of  comparatively  unin¬ 
habited  land,  in  districts  where  the  luxury  of  the  mother 
country  has  not  yet  penetrated,  it  is  certain  that  the  horses 
must  be  rougher  and,  in  a  sense,  poorer.  But  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  colonist  can  now  buy,  if  he  wishes  them,  good  horses 
of  every  class.  This  is  a  result  which  the  colonists  may  well 
regard  with  satisfaction.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear — 
that  the  true  breeding  places  of  the  Australasian  horse  are 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  temperate  and  equable 
climate  of  these  colonies  makes  them  essentially  suitable  for 
horse  breeding.  The  dry  seasons  with  which  Australia  is 
often  cursed  injuriously  affect  the  young  stock,  and  produce 
bad  grass  and  undersized  animals.  In  the  future,  therefore, 
we  look  to  see  the  breeding  of  horses  carried  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  colony  will,  so  far  as  horse 
breeding  is  concerned,  be  the  Ireland  of  the  Antipodes. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  care  which  the  Englishman 
bestows  upon  his  horse.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  sometimes 
exaggerated  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  care  bestowed  on 
animals  not  only  contributes  to  their  wellbeing,  but  im¬ 
proves  the  breed.  A  foal  which  is  insufficiently  housed 
in  its  early  days,  which  is  exposed  to  cold  winds,  or  is 
left  without  plenty  of  good  food,  never  becomes  a  really 
good  animal.  A  mare  Avhich  has  been  well  cared  for  during 
foalhood  and  her  woi'king  years  will,  prima  facie,  throw 
better  stock  than  one  which  has  been  badly  treated  during 
the  early  or  the  maturer  years  of  her  life.  It  is  the  inappre¬ 
ciation  of  these  facts  among  English  farmers — who,  generally 
speaking,  are  the  horse  breeders  of  the  country — which  is  one 
cause  of  many  poor  animals  being  in  the  market.  It  arises 
from  one  marked  fault,  which  claaracterises  the  great  bulk 
of  the  agriculturists  of  this  country — a  want  of  capital. 


•  It  is  apposite  to  retnark  that  an  Australian-breil  mare  won  the 
Queen’s  Vase  at  the  Ascot  meeting  in  June  last. 
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and  a  consequent  wish,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  called  necessity, 
not  to  spend  more  money  than  can  be  avoided.  The  thing 
must  be  taken  as  we  find  it ;  but  in  a  general  review  of  the 
horse  and  of  his  rider  at  the  present  time  the  point  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  more  especially  as  the  want  of 
care  of  mares  and  foals  by  farmers  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  striking  solicitude  which  is  noticeable  among  British 
horse  owners  for  the  horse  in  the  stable. 

To  write  of  this  part  of  the  subject  at  length  would  require 
many  pages  of  space,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
housing  and  grooming  of  the  horse  are  carried  to  a  remarkable 
perfection  in  this  country.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
horses,  as  the  phrase  is,  ‘  well  turned  out,’  that  we  regard  the 
elaborate  care  for  the  horse  as  part  of  our  social  economy. 
It  is,  of  course,  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  case  of 
racehorses  and  hunters,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
has  helped  very  considerably  to  bring  the  English  hoi’se  to  his 
present  perfection.  The  first,  indeed,  of  four  cardinal  rules 
for  the  horse  owner’s  guidance  may  be  formulated  as  being 
that,  the  more  grooming  a  horse  gets,  the  better  he  will  be  in 
health  and  looks ;  the  second  is,  that  he  should  have  plenty 
of  food  ;  the  third,  that  he  should  have  regular  exercise  and 
plenty  of  it ;  and  the  fourth,  that  the  stable  should  always 
be  temperate  and  well  ventilated.  Stables,  no  doubt,  ai’e  often 
allowed  to  get  close  and  unwholesome,  but  the  horse  flourishes 
in  equable  warmth.  If  these  four  principal  rules  are  worked 
out  into  details,  they  will  be  found  to  cover  most  of  the 
ordinary  details  of  horse  management.  Having  thus  briefly 
dogmatised  in  respect  of  the  horse  in  the  stable,  is  it  possible 
to  do  the  same  in  respect  of  the  rider  in  the  saddle  ? 

There  are  two  main  principles  to  bear  in  mind,  which 
appear  to  include  all  subsidiary  rules.  In  the  first  place,  a 
rider  should,  to  use  a  colloquial  but  expressive  phrase,  ‘  ride 
‘  with  his  head  as  well  as  with  his  hands.’  In  other  words, 
there  should  be  reason  in  his  riding.  If,  for  example,  he 
continually  remembers  that  the  reins  are  intended  solely  to 
guide  a  horse,  and  that,  naturally,  the  more  a  rider  drags  at 
a  horse’s  mouth,  the  more  he  will  pull,  half  the  difiiculty  of 
having  not  good  but  fair  hands  is  overcome.  Again,  he 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  horse  being  an  animal  of 
habit,  if  he  is  often  checked  at  a  fence  will  become  either  a 
refuser  or  slow  and  untrustworthy.  The  rider  will  spoil  his 
mount,  conversely,  if  he  rushes  wildly  at  every  fence  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  the  horse  will  become  a  rushing,  dis¬ 
agreeable  animal.  These  are  only  examples  for  the  pui’pose 
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of  showing  that,  as  riding  is  largely  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  if  a  man  habitually  uses  his  intelligence  he  will  become 
a  much  better  rider  than  one  who  never  thinks  of  the  why 
and  wherefore.  Secondly,  he  should  make  himself,  as  much 
as  possible,  a  part  of  his  horse.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  horseman  has  been  described  by  Shakespeare  with  a  force 
which  cannot  be  surpassed : — 

‘  He  grew  unto  his  seat, 

And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horso 

As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  deiui-natured 

With  the  brave  beast.’ 

In  other  words,  the  horse  and  the  rider  should  move 
together  and  in  harmony.  If  the  road  riders  of  the  Row  be 
observed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  secret  of  the  best  riding  is 
this  keeping  in  harmony  with  the  horse,  and  that  the  cause 
of  bad  riding  is  that  this  is  not  done.  It  requires  a  firm 
grip  of  the  saddle  with  the  legs,  so  that  the  body  from  the 
hips  moves  in  unison  with  the  horse.  Thus,  if,  for  example, 
the  horse  stops  suddenly,  the  rider  who  is  not  in  this  state 
of  harmony  with  the  horse  is  thrown  forward ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  his  body  is  alive  to  the  movements  of  the  horse, 
his  balance  is  preserved.  For  the  same  reason,  he  is  in  touch 
with  the  mouth  of  his  horse  :  he  ‘  feels  ’  it,  as  the  phrase  is ; 
he  does  not  drag  against  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  lose  all 
perception  of  it  on  the  other.  There  is,  again,  the  loose, 
easy  rider,  the  opposite  of  the  stiff  horseman.  He  is  in 
a  sense  equally  unskilful,  for  he  has  no  control  over  his 
horse,  and  he  is  altogether  out  of  touch  with  him.  This 
*  constant  communication’  between  horse  and  rider  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  pi-imarily  to  be  sought  after.  The  man  who  holds 
to  this  rule 

‘  has  always  a  feeling  on  his  horse’s  mouth,  but  never  holds  on  by  it. 
He  can  tell  by  the  feel  of  his  horse  if  he  contemplates  doing  anything 
out  of  the  common,  and  can  nearly  always  forestall  him  without  the 
horse  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it.  lie  is  always  carried  well  and 
pleasantly.  If  his  horse  should  by  any  means  be  startled,  and  take  a 
jump  to  one  side  or  the  other,  he  goes  with  him,  and  does  not  pull  his 
month  about — in  fact,  it  would  appear  that  horse  and  man  were  one 
machine,  possessed  of  one  mind  between  them.  If  many  people  who 
keep  horses — it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  who  ride  them — once  got  to 
understand  how  agreeable  is  the  feeling  of  a  horse  going  pleasantly  and 
evenly  into  his  bridle  without  pulling,  at  the  same  time  feeling,  as  it 
were,  every  motion  of  the  horse,  they  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
one  that  was  not  broken,  and  would  try  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark 
when  once  they  really  understood  what  riding  meant.’  (P.  137.) 
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There  may  be  some  who  think  that  to  seek  after  skill  in 
horsemanship  is  not  a  very  worthy  object,  and  that  it  is 
enough  to  be  capable  of  merely  guiding  and  sitting  on 
a  horse.  But,  after  all,  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  to  have  an  object  of  attainment  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  an  exercise,  whether  of  amusement  or 
utility.  Nor  can  the  importance  of  all  equestrian  exercises 
at  the  present  time  be  overrated.  They  are  the  counterpoises 
of  the  nervous  tension  which  is  a  characteristic  of  modern 
life.  We  may  properly  criticise  the  wholesale  devotion 
which  some  give  to  them,  but  this  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  their  mere  existence.  The  advantages  de¬ 
rivable  from  them  are  far  greater  than  any  results  of  their 
exaggeration.  They  produce  mental  and  bodily  sanity.  They 
must  be  regarded  as  the  natural  outburst  of  physical  energy, 
activity,  and  health ;  and  if  they  are  considered  in  this 
light,  it  is  obvious  that  their  cultivation  and  increase  must 
result  in  a  permanent  national  gain. 


1 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Temple  of  Christ.  Translated  from  the  German  of  John 
J.  I.  Dollinoer  by  N.  Daniell,  M.A.  2  vols.  London : 
1862. 

2.  The  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  By  J.  I. 
VON  Bollinger.  Translated  by  H.  N.  Oxenham.  Third 
Edition.  London :  1877. 

3-  Ahademische  Vortrlige.  Von  J.  vON  Bollinger.  3  Biinde. 
Miinchen :  1888-1891. 

4.  Studies  in  European  History.  (A  Translation  of  Vol.  I. 
of  the  preceding  work.)  Translated  by  M.  Warre. 
London  :  1890. 

5.  Bie  Papst-Faheln  des  Mittelalters.  Von  Ign.  v.  Bol¬ 
linger.  Zweite  AuHage.  1890. 

6.  Prophecies  and  the  Proidietic  Spirit  in  the  Christian  Era. 
By  Ign.  v.  Bollinger.  Translated  by  A.  Plummer. 
London:  1873. 

7.  Beclarations  and  Letters  on  the  Vatican  Becrees.  By  Ign. 
V.  Bollinger.  Authorised  Translation.  Edinburgh  : 
1890. 

8.  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches.  By  Ign.  v. 
Bollinger.  Translated  by  II.  N.  Oxenham.  London  : 
1872. 

9.  Reitra'ge  zur  Seldcngeschichte  des  Mittelalters.  Von  I.  v. 
Bollinger.  2  Biinde.  Miinchen :  1890. 

10.  Geschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten  in  der  Riimisch-Katho- 
lischen  Kirche  seit  deni  XVI.  Jahrhundert.  Bearbeitet  von 
Ign.  V.  B()LLinger  und  F.  II.  Reuscii.  2  Biinde.  1890. 

11.  Tgnaz  von  Bollinger:  Erinnerungen.  Von  Luise  von 
Kobell.  Miinchen:  1891. 

12.  Recollections  of  Dr.  Bollinger.  By  A.  Plummer,  in  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  of  tiie  Expositor,  Series  IV.  1890. 

IV/rANY  men  have  attained  eminence  in  history  by  being 
identified  with  successful  causes.  A  few  choice  spirits 
have  gained  enduring  celebrity  by  embodying  in  their  own 
persons,  so  far  as  the  movements  they  have  originated  are 
concerned,  magnificent  failures.  They  stirred  the  surface  of 
theology,  or  science,  or  politics,  like  the  waters  of  Bethesda, 
and  having  imparted  to  them  a  transient  vitalising  effect, 
they  disappear,  leaving  the  pool  to  relapse  to  its  normal 
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stagnation.  Eienzi,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  John  Hus,  Savona¬ 
rola,  Mirabeau,  may  stand  for  examples  of  leaders  of  that 
kind.  In  our  own  time  the  most  illustrious  instance  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Dbllinger.  He  gave  both  existence  and  a  genuine 
historical  raison  d'etre  to  the  movement  which  rejected  the 
Papal  claim  to  infallibility,  and  his  death  robbed  it  of  one 
great  source  of  its  permanent  vitality. 

It  may  easily  happen  that  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  cause 
may  possess  more  permanent  interest  than  the  movement 
with  which  he  is  identified,  and  have  personal  claims  to 
fame  wholly  independent  of  such  movemout.  Both  the  fame 
and  fascination  of  Savonarola  have  long  survived  the  curious 
asceticism  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and  Mirabeau 
has  claims  to  the  recognition  of  posterity  as  an  orator  and 
politician,  apart  from  his  failure  to  establish  a  constitutional 
monarchy  for  France.  Similarly  Dbllinger  has  earned  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  the  coming  ages  apart  from  his 
connexion  with  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  As  the  greatest 
Catholic  theologian  and  the  most  learned  Church  historian 
in  Germany  during  the  present  century  his  fame  is  as¬ 
suredly  secure,  and  would  have  been  certain,  even  if  his  virtues 
and  attainments  had  not  produced  their  legitimate  effect 
in  bringing  about  a  breach  with  Ultramontane  Eomanisin. 

A  complete  biography  of  Diillinger  is  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  for  some  time ;  we  are  compelled,  therefore, 
to  rely  upon  the  collections  of  reminiscences,  reviews,  and 
newspaper  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 
Chiefest  for  English  readers  are  the  biographical  data  in 
Lord  Acton’s  paper  in  the  ‘English  Historical  Eeview  ’ 
(October  1890),  and  the  five  chapters  of  ‘  Eecollections  ’ 
which  Dr.  Plummer  has  contributed  to  the  ‘Expositor’ 
(Vols.  I.  and  II.  Series  IV.).  But  of  still  more  importance, 
though  as  yet  untranslated,  are  the  reminiscences  brought 
together  by  Madame  von  Ivobell.  They  are  recollections  of 
conversations  which  the  authoress  and  her  husband  w'ere 
privileged  to  enjoy  with  Diillinger  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
in  the  course  of  weekly  walks  in  the  English  Garden  at 
Munich.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  future  is 
destined  to  provide  us  Avith  more  facts  of  a  substantial 
interest  relating  to  Diillinger.  His  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  is  of  course  contained  in  his  written  Avorks,  the  more 
important  of  them  being  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this 
l^aper.  His  personal  characteristics,  Avhich  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  peculiar  charm  on  all  Avho  came  Avithin  the 
magnetic  cii’cle  of  their  influence,  his  conversational  powers, 
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the  routine  of  his  daily  life  and  studies,  the  outward  setting 
and  adornment,  in  short,  which  contribute  to  the  human 
interest  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  a  noble  life, 
these  we  find  amassed  in  sufficient  bulk  and  variety  to  render 
an  addition  to  them  for  purposes  of  literary  portraiture  almost 
superfluous. 

Dbllinger  was  born  at  Bamberg  on  Februaiy  28,  1799. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  then  famous  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  ‘  When  the  University  of  Bam- 
‘  berg  came  to  an  end  in  1803,’  to  quote  Dr.  Plummer,  ‘  his 
‘  father,  who  had  been  professor  of  medicine  there,  was 
‘  translated  to  Wiirzburg,  whei’O  he  remained  for  twenty 
‘  years,  and  then  moved  to  Munich,  which  was  not  yet  the 
‘  seat  of  a  university,  but  became  so  in  182G.’  We  are  told 
that  the  young  Ignatius  began  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was 
only  five  years  old,  and  commenced  two  years  later  the  study 
of  Greek.  Dr.  Plummer  informs  us  that  his  father  acquired 
the  latter  language  in  order  to  teach  his  son,  because  there 
was  no  adequate  Greek  teacher  in  Wiirzburg  at  that  time. 
Of  his  father’s  Greek  tuition  we  have  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  : — 

‘  The  boy  made  mistakes  in  his  exercises,  and  these  tried  his  father’s 
temper.  After  a  series  of  pcrhnps  specially  faulty  exercises  had  been 
produced,  the  father  threatened  him  that,  unless  tlie  next  was  done 
without  a  mistake,  he  would  abandon  the  attemjit  to  make  a  scholar  of 
him  and  give  him  the  choice  of  a  trade.  The  boy  never  doubted 
either  that  there  would  be  mistakes  or  that  his  father  would  keep  his 
word.  lie  lay  awake  choosing  his  trade,  and  decided  on  that  of  a 
bookbinder.  But  the  next  exercise  was  free  from  mistakes,  and  the 
bookbinders  lost  an  interesting  apprentice.’ 

In  Madame  von  Kobell’s  reminiscences  w'e  have  another 
anecdote  on  the  same  subject.  Young  Diillitiger  used  to  be 
chosen  by  his  Greek  class  mates  to  expose  the  ignorance  of 
the  university  teacher.  Giie  day  he  got  from  his  father  a 
box  on  the  ear  because  the  teacher  had  complained  to  him 
that  his  son  was  in  the  habit  of  making  grimaces  when  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  Greek. 

Of  more  importance,  as  indicating  the  future  of  the  great 
theologian,  is  the  statement  that  the  boy  used  to  accompany 
his  mother  to  church  with  the  utmost  regularity.  She  ai^pears 
to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  devotee,  and  while  her  devotions 
were  protracted  to  long  houi-s  her  little  boy  used  to  pray 
and  abandon  himself  to  the  pious  and  poetical  emotions  by 
which  Roman  Catholicism  endeavours  to  impress  the  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  her  sensitive  members.  This  Pietistic  direction 
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of  his  tastes  was  further  manifested  by  his  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions,  for,  althouj^h  Dr.  Plummer  informs  us  that  ‘  he  was 
‘  then  fond  of  entomology,’  the  predilection  could  not  have 
been  very  profound,  inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  Madame 
von  Kobell  that  ‘  he  often  preferred  reading  books  of 
‘  Catholic  devotion  and  discipline  to  hunting  after  beetles 
‘  and  butterflies.’  His  father  encouraged  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  partly  by  formal  teaching,  partly  by  conver¬ 
sation.  Only  upon  all  questions  of  theology  the  elder 
Dbllinger  was  disci'eetly  and  inflexibly  silent.  He  used  to 
reply  to  his  son’s  eager  ‘  spoerings  ’  by  such  admissions  as 
‘  That  I  do  not  know,’  or  ‘  That  no  man  knows ;  ’  but  the 
outcome  of  this  profession  of  nescience  in  one  special 
department  of  human  inquiry  was  to  convince  his  son  that 
theology  was  the  entrance  gate  to  wider  knowledge. 

‘  I  thought  to  myself  when  I  W’as  a  boy,  if  I  learnt  theology 
I  should  know  and  understand  much,  and  the  idea  took  such  hold  of 
me  that  I  soon  had  no  other  prepossession  than  that  of  becoming  a 
theologian,  I  thought,  however,  not  so  much  of  the  clergy  as  of  the 
professors  of  theology.  I  also  chose  that  position  as  a  basis  of  what 
was  knowable,  and  I  cherished,  like  Socrates,  the  expectation  of 
arriving  by  industry  and  application  at  the  limits  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but,  alas !  how  far  am  I  behind  that  which  I  then  hoped  to 
attain !  ’ 

With  her  strongly  marked  Pietistic  instincts  Madame 
Dbllinger  naturally  encouraged  her  son’s  predilection  for 
theology,  which  his  father,  however,  qualified  by  adding  to 
it  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  At  Wiirzburg  he  attended 
lectures  on  the  history  of  law,  by  Professor  Brendel,  who 
was  also — the  remark  seems  worth  noting  in  reference  to 
Dbllinger — the  author  of  a  work  on  ecclesiastical  law. 
Brendel’s  readings  were  insufferably  tedious,  and,  combined 
with  his  wretched  monotone  delivery,  disgusted  the  young 
student  with  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  In  after  life  he 
used  to  say  that  if  he  had  gone  to  Berlin,  and  heard  the 
lectures  of  Savigny  and  Eichhorn,  he  would  probably  have 
become  a  jurist. 

‘  It  W’as  (luring  the  early  Wiirzburg  days,’  says  Dr.  Plummer,  ‘  that 
lie  laid  the  foundations  of  that  extraordinary  command  of  modern 
languages  which  so  distinguished  him  in  after  life.  He  learnt  the 
elements  of  English  from  one  of  the  last  remaining  Benedictines  in 
the  old  Scotch  monastery  at  Wiirzburg,  and  among  the  first  English 
books  which  he  studied  w'ere  the.  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  and  the 
“Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire.”  The  way  in  which  he 
learnt  French,  and  probably  Italian,  is  still  more  intere.sting  ’ — 
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i.e.  lie  seems  to  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  those 
languages  from  the  French  and  Italian  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
who  were  quartered  at  Wurzbui'g.  Three  or  four  of  these 
soldiers  were  billeted  on  his  mother,  who  had  to  lodge  and 
feed  them. 

Ddllinger’s  congenital  idiosyncrasy  and  surroundings  being 
what  we  have  now  ascertained  them  to  be,  it  would  seem 
superfluous  to  search  for  a  special  incentive  to  his  life  career 
as  a  theologian.  The  Countess  Montalembert,  however,  was 
persuaded  that  Diillinger’s  devotion  to  a  subject  so  closely 
allied  with  clerical  celibacy  was  duo  to  a  disaiipointinent  in 
love!  A  suggestion  in  more  ludicrous  conti-ast  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine.  One  day  she  took  occasion  to  sound  bim  as  to  the 
particulars  of  this  supposed  romance.  Dollinger  admitted 
that  when  he  was  a  student  he  fell  in  love  with  a  buxom, 
handsome  girl ;  but  a  rival,  favoured  by  her  father,  was  a 
suitor  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as  he  himself  was  nothing, 
and  had  nothing,  an  inward  impulse  irresistibly  forced  him 
to  theology,  whereupon,  he  continues,  in  language  which 
reminds  us  of  Oibbon’s  sublime  renunciation,  ‘1  sighed  as 
‘  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son  ’ — ‘  I  resigned  my  love  fancy 
‘  {Schwiinnerei),  and  the  maiden  married  the  other.’  The 
Countess  was  not  satisfied  with  an  explanation  which  seemed 
to  place  the  attractions  of  theology  so  nearly  on  a  par  with 
those  of  womanhood,  and  so,  continued  Ddllingei',  ‘  my  con- 
*  trary  assurances  that  I  was  romantic  neither  in  early 
‘  life  nor  since  all  went  for  nothing.  The  Countess 
‘  remained  convinced  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  love  affair 
‘  that  induced  me  to  adopt  the  calling  of  theologian.  What 
‘  could  you  effect,’  he  added,  ‘  against  the  determined  opinion 
‘  of  a  woman  ?  ’ 

Among  other  recollections  of  his  earlier  life  Diillinger 
used  to  call  to  mind  his  first  celebration  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  pleasure  it  gave  to  his  mother  and  grandmother.  It 
is  characteristic  of  his  relation  to  purely  clerical  functions 
that  he  adds,  ‘  I  thought  more  of  them  in  the  matter  than 
‘  of  myself.’ 

In  the  year  1823  he  w'as  appointed  professor  at  the 
Lyceum  at  Aschaflenburg,  and  three  years  later,  in  182(J, 
he  obtained  the  post  with  which  his  name  will  always  be 
identified,  that  of  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Munich. 

We  are  here  entering  upon  that  period  of  marvellous 
literary  activity  on  which  his  fame  as  the  most  erudite  theo- 
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logiaii  and  ecclesiastical  historian  of  modem  times  on  the 
Eomanist  side  depends.  Later  on  we  shall  have  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  general  resume  of  his  labours  in  this 
department.  We  have  the  less  reason  to  consider  the  subject 
here,  because,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this  Munich  pro¬ 
fessorial  period,  Dbllinger  was  busily  engaged  in  elaborating 
arguments  and  formulating  conclusions  which  more  matured 
study  compelled  him  to  unlearn  and  disown.  All  his  earlier 
works,  whether  on  Church  history  or  dogma,  are  to  be  read 
by  the  additional,  often  vehemently  contrasted,  light  of  his 
later  researches,  and  hence  his  name  continues  to  be  identified 
with  works — notably  his  ‘  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation  ’  and 
‘  The  First  Age  of  the  Church  ’ — which  no  longer  represent 
his  xdtimate  conclusions.  For  the  present  we  are  still  engaged 
in  tracing  Bollinger’s  mental  and  spiritual  developement. 

From  the  year  1820  to  about  18(51  Diillinger  was,  if  not 
an  Ultramontane  Catholic,  at  least  favourably  disposed 
towards  that  conception  of  the  Papacy  and  its  principle  of 
developement.  Sufficient  causes  may,  however,  be  assigned 
for  this  inchoate  stage  in  his  mental  progress.  First,  his 
own  investigations  into  the  broad  field  of  ecclesiastical 
history  had  not  as  yet  sufficed  to  supply  him  with  the 
requisite  arguments  and  data  for  the  impartial  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  and  results  of  this  personal  outcome  of 
Papal  growth.  Secondly,  his  own  mental  powers,  though 
originally  virile  enough,  had  been  overstrained  and  perverted 
by  the  excessive  deference  to  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
is  the  bane  of  all  Romanist  education,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  sufficient  strength  and  independence  for  the  calm 
and  self-centred  survey  which  he  finally  bestowed  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  history  and  modei’n  policy  of  the 
Papacy. 

By  degrees,  however,  Di'dlinger’s  Ultramontane  fever  began 
to  subside,  and  the  subsidence  disclosed  itself  by  a  gradually 
more  pronounced  and  critical  attitude  in  reference  to  the 
Jesuits  and  their  creature  the  Pope.  Soon  the  modification 
of  opinion  manifested  itself  in  overt  forms.  Thus  in  the 
year  18G1,  in  the  course  of  some  lectures  delivered  at 
Munich,  he  speculated  on  the  probability  of  a  complete 
secularisation  of  the  Papal  States  and  the  beneficial  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  change  for  the  Church  itself.  On  the  same 
theme  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Montalembert,  ‘  I  am  sorely 
‘  dissatisfied  :  there  is  so  much  in  the  Church  that  has  turned 
‘  out  otherwise  than  I  expected,  and  painted  in  the  rose  tintg 
‘  of  imagination,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.’ 
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In  truth,  Dullinger  had  now  come  to  perceive  the  seamy 
side  of  Papal  as  distinct  from  Catholic  Christianity,  especially 
the  effect  of  its  hierarchical  pretensions  on  the  conscience, 
freedom,  and  general  wellbeing  of  humanity.  Originally 
his  conception  of  the  starting  point  and  evolution  of 
Romanism  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  Newman 
subsequently  elaborated  in  his  treatise  on  ‘  Developement.’ 
We  find  it  set  forth,  firstly,  in  his  ‘  Rede  fiber  Vergangenheit 
‘  und  Gegenwart  der  katholischen  Theologie,’  p.  24.  We 
employ  Mi*.  Oxenham’s  translation : — 

‘  The  Catholic  theologian  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  course  of  the 
Church  in  the  light  of  a  grand  process  of  developement,  a  continual 
growth  from  within ;  not  the  growth  of  a  tapeworm,  but  of  a  tree, 
into  which  the  mustard  seed  of  the  Apostolic  age  has  expanded.  lie 
cannot  arbitrarily  choose  a  period  here  or  there  and  content  himself 
with  studying  that,  but  must  investigate  the  Church  in  the  entirety  of 
her  outward  life  and  historical  continuity  from  the  beginning  until 
now.’ 

This  is  not  tlie  place  to  discuss  the  theory  thus  set  forth, 
with  more  plausibility  than  power,  by  Dbllinger  while  still 
in  the  benighted  stage  of  Ultramontane  Romanism.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  lived  to  disown — so  far  as  it  describes 
the  constitution  of  the  Church— the  work  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken,  the  doctrine  itself  has  received  for  all 
reasonable  men  its  ratiocinative  quietus.  We  need  only 
name  for  English  thinkers  the  works  of  Archer  Butler  and 
Dr.  Salmon  dealing  with  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  logical  argumentation  expended  on  so  obvious  a  paralogism 
from  first  to  last  does  not  prepossess  us  with  a  high  opinion 
of  the  general  average  of  theological  culture  either  among 
Protestants  or  Romanists.  Except  among  Pietists  and 
fanatics,  or  thinkers  endowed  either  with  exorbitant  powers 
of  credulity  or  mental  reservation,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Developement  of  Romanist  Dogma  on  the  lines  of  absolute 
and  infallible  truth  must  be  pronounced  virtually  extinct. 
With  the  limitations  before  mentioned  to  intelligent  and 
rational  beings  the  belief  is  just  as  impossible  as  the  most 
grotesque  superstition  which  ever  invoked  the  verification 
of  the  human  reason,  as  the  belief,  e.g.,  of  our  forefathers  in 
witches,  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  or  the  efficacy 
of  the  royal  touch  for  the  king’s  evil.  It  is  contradicted  by 
reason,  by  Scripture,  by  history,  by  science — by  every 
authority,  in  short,  to  which  civilised  and  Christian  men 
are  accustomed  to  defex'. 

That  Dulliuger  found  himself  compelled  to  take  a  modified 
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attitude  on  this  question  is  certain.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  the  modification  was  of  slow  growth.  Surveying  the 
field  of  ecclesiastical  histor}'  with  an  originally  unprejudiced 
and  ingenuous  mind,  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
supremacy  of  truth,  with  broad  human  sympathies,  and 
with  a  statesmanlike  insight  into  the  causes,  mental  and 
religious,  as  well  as  material  and  physical,  of  the  pro¬ 
sperity  or  decadence  of  nations,  he  could  not  but  take 
exception  to  the  actual  products  of  what  he  considered  the 
doctrinal  starting  points  of  the  Christian  Church.  That  the 
many  crimes  and  scandals  of  Papal  rule — the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  immoral  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  the  suppression  of  the  Templars — to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  cases  on  which  Dellinger  himself 
was  accustomed  to  lay  stress — could  be  regarded  as  natural 
products  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  was  an  inference  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  sane  man. 
The  germs  of  which  these  transactions  were  the  legitimate 
offspring  might  no  doubt  be  traced  to  their  real  origin,  but 
that  origin  was  not  the  Gospel  nor  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
There  was  thus,  as  Diillinger  admitted,  a  total  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  consistency  between  Christianity  and  its  Papal 
developement.  Doctrines  in  their  origin  useful  or  harmless 
were  unscrupulously  perverted,  so  as  to  subserve  the  greed 
and  aggrandisement  of  the  Papacy.  Indeed,  all  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  doctrine  of  developement,  we  may  note  in 
passing,  rely  upon  a  fallacious  analogy.  While  the  products 
of  physical  germs  are  inevitable  and  constant,  there  is  no 
law  of  the  growth  of  spiritual  and  moral  principles  which 
can  determine  irrevocably  their  ultimate  results.  Being 
themselves  capable  of  various  modifications,  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  exposed  to  the  countless  perversions  which  human 
selfishness  and  ambition  can  bring  to  bear  on  them.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  most  reasonable  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  developement  to  name  a  single 
germ,  whether  of  teaching  or  conduct,  which  an  unscrupulous 
sacerdotalism  could  not  pervert  and  falsify. 

Dollinger  soon  came  to  perceive  that  in  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  Christian  Church  there  was  a  twofold 
developement — the  one  true,  the  other  altogether  false  and 
spurious.  The  fii’st  was  exemplified  to  him  by  the  Church 
Catholic  of  early  times  and  the  great  councils ;  the  second 
was  manifested  by  the  Papacy,  especially  of  late  mediaeval 
and  modern  times.  The  Doctrine  of  Developement,  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  unify  in  an  harmonious  natural 
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growth  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  doctrinal  evolution,  I 

had  proved  a  source  of  disunion  and  violent  partition.  I 

Thus  there  was  a  gradual  sundering  in  Bollinger’s  mind  of  | 

what  had  once  been  a  single  undivided  conception.  His  old 
ideal  of  an  indivisible,  beneficent,  self-developing  spiritual 
power  was  crumbling  to  dust.  Papal  Christianity,  as  it 
existed  under  the  sway  of  the  Jesuits,  and  sustained  by  the  j 

Inquisition,  was  nothing  else  than  a  diabolically  gendei’ed  , 

monstrosity.  The  causes  of  this  perversion  were  twofold — 
the  one  general,  the  other  special. 

].  The  general  causes  were  the  worldli ness  and  selfishness, 
the  lust  of  Avealth,  power,  and  aggrandisement  of  which 
Koine  had  for  centuries  been  the  centre.  To  pursue  in 
eveiy  direction  this  theme,  to  i^oint  out  in  each  single 
division  and  ramification  its  ruinous  results  on  the  Church 
aiul  Christianity,  may  be  described  as  the  task  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Diillinger’s  life.  Here  his  vast  learning,  „ 

especially  his  researches  into  the  bypaths  and  obscure  f 

recesses  of  ecclesiastical  history,  found  ample  scope.  We  i 

need  only  refer  our  readers  to  those  volumes  of  ‘  Akade- 
‘  mische  Vortriige’  and  the  tw’O  large  volumes  entitled 
‘  Beitrilge  zur  Sektengeschichte  des  Mittelalters  ’  to  prove 
liis  indefatigable  industry  and  immense  erudition  in  this 
department  of  learning.  Though  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 
a  liberal  Catholic  theologian,  few  Protestants,  and  not  one 
single  Catholic,  could  be  named  wdio  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  controversy  between  the  Papacy  and  Protestants. 

His  works  form  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  fiicts  and 
arguments  on  the  relations  between  the  rival  Churches.  At 
the  same  time  Ave  must  admit  that  the  general  principles 
and  main  positions  in  this  controversy  are  not  noAV.  The 
mingled  outcry  of  anathemas  and  laments  over  the  simony, 
the  Avorldliness,  the  immorality,  the  many-sided  turpitude  ' 

of  the  Rome  of  the  Popes  had  re-echoed  over  Europe  for 
many  centuries.  All  that  Diillinger  himself  could  do  Avas  to 
reiterate  the  old  Avail  and  to  demonstrate  its  justifiableness 
by  fresh  and  startling  revelations. 

2.  More  closely  connected  Avith  his  OAvn  opinions  and 
the  attitude  he  Avas  destined  to  take  in  opposition  to  the  f 

Papacy  Avere  the  special  causes  of  modern  Papal  corruption, 
on  Avhich  he  bestoAved  particular  attention  and  which  may  be  ^ 

summed  up  in  the  rise  and  groAvth  of  the  Jesuits.  In  con¬ 
junction  Avith  his  friend  Dr.  Reusch,  Dbllinger,  dui’ing  the  | 

last  ten  years  of  his  life,  entered  upon  a  fuller  investigation  i 

of  this  theme,  Avhich  had  ahvays  for  him  a  profound  interest,  I 
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His  researches  took  the  form  not  so  much  of  a  general 
history  of  the  order  as  of  the  controversies  on  moral  questions 
with  which  it  was  largely  occupied  in  the  sixteenth  and 
two  following  centuries.  The  result  of  this  collaboration 
was  published  two  years  ago  under  the  title  ‘  Geschichte  der 
‘  Moralstreitigkeiten  in  der  Rdmisch-Katholischen  Kirche,’ 
and  consists  of  two  portly  volumes  containing  altogether 
nearly  1,100  pages.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  an 
elaborate  indictment  of  the  order,  and,  regarded  from  this 
point  of  view,  no  more  damning  impeachment  of  a  professedly 
religious  society  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world’s  history. 
It  is  true  that,  as  regai'ds  the  main  results  of  the  inquiry, 
the  work  had  been  anticipated  by  Pascal’s  ‘  Provincial 
‘  Letters  ;  ’  but  the  Jesuitical  arguments  and  immoral  casu¬ 
istry  which  Pascal  exposed  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his 
incompai’able  style,  and  the  incisiveness  of  his  keen  wit  and 
irony  in  his  immortal  satire,  are  here  adduced  in  a  narrative 
historical  form  and  supported  by  documentary  evidence  set 
forth  with  the  impartial  cold-blooded  calmness  of  State 
Papei’s.  We  wish  we  had  the  requisite  space  to  place  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  detailed  in 
this  remarkable  book.  We  can  only  refer  those  interested 
in  the  question  to  the  work  itself.  No  abler  expose  of 
.Jesuitism  from  the  histoi’ical  standpoint  has  ever  appeared. 
After  reading  it  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  new  departure 
which  the  Order  has  taken  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
Vatican  decrees.  We  are  also  better  able  to  understand  the 
daring  boast  of  Caramuel  de  Lobkovicz,  one  of  their  leading 
doctors :  ‘  Tota  Theologia  nostra  nova  est.  Non  multum 
‘  temporis  perdo  in  veterum  libris  legendis.’ 

The  general  result  of  Ddllinger’s  Jesuit  researches — we  are 
speaking  of  the  years  prior  to  1870 — was  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  startling  potentialities  involved  in  a  weak  Pope  and  an 
unscrupulous  Curia  governed  wholly  by  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Ultramontane  faction.  That  they  were  capable  of  promul¬ 
gating  new  dogmas,  unreasonable  in  themselves  and  deroga¬ 
tory  to  religion,  constituted  but  a  small  part  of  their  sinister 
ability.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  intrigue  too  base,  no 
falsehood  too  great,  no  machination  too  unworthy  to  be 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  From  the 
moment  when  the  question  of  the  Vatican  Council  was  first 
mooted  Ddllinger  seems  to  have  had  pi’ofound  misgivings  as 
to  the  result,  and  he  grounded  his  apprehension  on  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  frauds  and  falsifications  to  which 
Papal  Rome  had  stooped  in  the  far  past,  and  the  utter  un- 
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scrupulousness  with  which  the  disciples  of  Liguori  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  their  projects  in  the  near  present. 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  great  crisis  of  Ddllinger’s  life — 
the  supreme  decision  that  was  destined  to  affect  his  whole 
after  career,  and  to  form  no  small  part  of  his  renown  in  the 
coming  centuries — the  moment  that  was  to  test  whether  the 
love  of  truth  or  devotion  to  ecclesiasticism  in  its  extreme 
form  was  the  stronger  in  him. 

If  in  some  fictitious  narrative  of  an  imaginary  New 
Atlantis  we  found  a  description  of  a  certain  race  of  mortals 
closely  resembling  man  in  intelligence  and  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  which,  numbering  many  millions,  pro¬ 
posed  solemnly  and  decisively  to  credit  a  single  individual 
of  their  race — rather  below  than  above  the  average  of  intel¬ 
lectuality — with  the  attribute  of  unerring  knowledge,  and 
witli  the  power  of  enforcing  such  a  belief  on  his  fellow 
mortals  by  a  special  religious  ostracism,  we  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  credit  the  author’s  imagination  Avith  inventions 
as  inherently  improbable  as  a  description  of 

‘  Gorgons  and  Hydras  and  Clumairas  dire.’ 

Such  a  narrative,  however,  in  intrinsic  and  many-sided  un¬ 
likelihood  ranks  infinitely  below  the  central  event  in  the 
history  of  Eoman  Catholicism  during  the  present  century. 
We  mean  the  calling  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the 
promulgation  as  an  article  of  faith  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope.  The  event  has  already  become  part  of 
European  history :  it  is  a  fact  as  undeniably  certain  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  the  Franco-German  war ;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  so  unique  in  the  world’s  history,  so  alien  to 
the  normal  procedures  and  beliefs  of  civilised  humanity, 
that  it  seems  to  need  some  extraordinary  hypothesis  to 
account  for  it.  Perhaps  with  the  further  advance  of  human 
culture  and  enlightenment  for  two  centuries  to  come  the 
historian  of  the  twenty-first  century,  in  his  retrospect  of  the 
nineteenth,  Avill  adduce  the  Vatican  decrees  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility  as  a  curious  and  interesting 
proof  of  an  epidemic  aberration  of  the  human  reason,  akin, 
e.g.,  to  the  insanity  Avhich  initiated  and  sustained  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  As  a  verification  of  his  theory  he  might  urge  the 
fact  that  the  Pontiff  thus  credited  with  supernatural  know¬ 
ledge  and  immunity  from  error  never  supplied  a  more  cogent 
demonstration  of  his  powers  than  the  utterance  of  foolish 
asseverations  or  of  feeble  religious  platitudes,  that  he  never 
supplied  from  the  superhuman  light  of  his  infallibility  a 
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single  illuminating  ray  to  the  many  sources  of  human  error, 
that  he  never  solved  a  single  enigma  or  propounded  a  single 
new  truth  that  might  bear  the  test  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion. 

But  whatever  be  the  decision  of  posterity  on  an  event 
unparalleled  in  the  religious  history  of  civilised  men,  its 
influence  on  Bollinger’s  life  and  on  the  subsequent  growth  of 
his  opinions  was  momentous.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
assume,  as  some  writers  have  done,  that  his  disruption  with 
the  Papacy  was  an  extraordinary  event,  or  that  it  formed  a 
solution  of  the  continuity  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  deve- 
lopement.  Indeed,  our  main  purpose  in  the  preceding 
remarks  has  been  to  place  before  our  readers  the  intellectual 
and  general  evolution  which  rendered  his  resolute  stand 
against  the  Vatican  decrees  a  moral  certainty.  Everything 
in  his  past  contributed  to  prepare  him  for  the  part  he  was 
now  destined  to  play ;  the  direction  of  his  studies,  his  apti¬ 
tudes  as  a  statesman  and  a  jurist,  the  growth  and  maturing 
of  his  personal  character,  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  truth, 
his  ideal  of  the  Church  catholic  as  a  spiritual  power,  his 
conviction  of  the  absolute  need  of  liberality  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  all  questions  of  opinion,  each  and  all  were  factors 
which  found  in  his  opposition  to  XJltramontanisin  their 
natural  outcome.  Like  Luther,  whose  supreme  step  of 
nailing  his  theses  to  the  door  of  Wurzburg  Cathedral  was 
but  the  inevitable  sequel  of  long  years  of  intellectual  exerci- 
tation  and  gradually  maturing  resolution,  Bollinger’s  final 
breach  with  Papal  Christianity  was  but  the  natural  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  his  prior  life  and  energy.  ‘  One  often  goes  a 
‘  long  way,’  he  said  to  Madame  von  Kobell,  ‘  and  then  sud- 
‘  denly  and  unexpectedly  arrives  at  a  point  where  one  makes 
‘  a  halt  because  his  conscience  forbids  him  to  go  further. 

‘  So  it  befell  me  with  this  dogma  ’  (the  Pope’s  infallibility). 

The  history  of  this  great  crisis  in  Bollinger’s  life  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  collection  of  detached  notes  and  letters 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  ‘  Beclarations  and 
‘  Letters  on  the  Vatican  Becrees.’  It  is  an  admirable  series 
of  pieces  justificatives,  or,  using  the  author’s  own  description 
when  he  projected  the  woi’k,  a  well-ordered  array  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  facts  (‘aciem  argumeutorum  et  factorum  in- 
‘  structam  which  places  in  the  clearest  possible  light 
Bollinger’s  position,  and  gives  no  inconsiderable  insight  into 
the  intellectual  character  and  mode  of  thought  of  which 
that  position  was  the  definitive  result.  The  events  to  which 
the  book  refers,  and  of  which  it  presupposes  the  knowledge. 
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are  too  recent  and  too  well  known  to  render  needful  more 
than  the  barest  summary  of  them ;  and  dealing  as  we  are 
only  with  Diillinger’s  life  and  his  personal  attitude  to  the 
Vatican  decrees,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  those 
larger  aspects  of  the  controversy  and  the  writings  they 
evoked — such  as,  e.g.,  the  famous  ‘  The  Pope  and  the 
‘  Council,’  by  Janus,  in  which  Dbllinger’s  share  as  a  col¬ 
laborator  with  others  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate. 
We  regard  the  book  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  to  which 
we  propose  asking  our  readers’  attention,  as  Dbllinger’s  own 
authoritative  presentation  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
relating  to  the  Council  so  far  as  they  concerned  himself. 
Their  authority  in  the  question  appears  to  us  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  documents  drawn  up  and 
collected  not  in  the  very  heat  and  hurry  of  the  controversy, 
but  twenty  years  after  the  event  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin.  To  the  future  biographer  of  Dbllinger  or  the 
Church  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable. 

The  succession  of  events  to  whicli  the  book  alludes  may 
be  summarised  as  follows.  We  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  Professor  Kurtz’s  admirable  compendium  of  Churcli 
History : — 

‘  Immediately  after  I’ius  IX.  had,  at  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter  in 
1867,  given  a  hint  that  a  general  council  might  be  summoned,  the 
“  Civiltii  Cattolica  ”  (the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Homan  Curia) 
stated  that  the  most  prominent  questions  for  discussion  would  be  the 
sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  Papal  absolutism  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bull 
Unam  Snnctam  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  proclamation  of  Papal  infalli¬ 
bility.  The  “  Civiltii  ”  had  already  taught  that  “  when  the  Pope 
thinks  it  is  God  who  thinks  in  him.”  ’  * 

The  formal  summons  for  the  Council  was  issued  on 
June  29,  1808.  Its  object  was  stated  as  follows : — 

‘  the  saving  of  the  Church  and  civil  society  from  all  evils  threaten¬ 
ing  them,  the  thwarting  of  the  endeavours  of  all  who  seek  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Church  and  State,  the  uprooting  of  all  modern  errors,  and 
the  downfall  of  all  godless  enemies  of  the  Apostolical  Chair.’ 

But  tbe  real  object  of  the  Council  had  already  been  clearly 
divined,  and  it  evoked  a  number  of  protests  from  every 
quarter.  Among  the  rest, 

‘  Count  Montalembert  energetically  protested  in  a  publication  of 
March  7,  1870,  si.v  days  before  his  death,  against  the  intrigues  of  the 

*  English  Translation,  vol.  iii.  pp.  249-  52. 
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Jesuits  and  the  infallibility  dogma  ■which  it  was  proposed  to 
authorise.’ 

The  organisation  of  the  Council  was  itself  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  impious  farce  it  was  convened  to  enact. 

‘Of  1,044  prelates  entitled  to  Uike  part  in  the  Council  7G7  made 
their  appearance,  of  whom  27G  were  Italians  and  ll‘J  bishops  in 
partibus,  all  ydiablo  .satellites  of  the  Curia,  as  were  also  the  greater 
number  of  the  missionary  bishops,  who,  with  their  assistants  in  the 
Propaganda,  were  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  Holy  Father.  The 
G2  bishops  of  the  Papal  States  were  doubly  subject  to  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  80  Spanish  and  South  American  bishoj)s  it  was  affirmed 
in  Rome  that  they  would  be  ready  .at  the  bidding  of  tlie  Pope  to  define 
the  Trinity  as  consisting  of  four  persons.  Forty  Italian  cardinals  and 
20  generals  of  orders  were  ecjually  dependable.  The  Romance  races 
were  represented  by  no  less  than  GOO,  the  German  by  no  more 
than  14.  For  the  first  time  since  General  Councils  were  held  was  the 
laity  entirely  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  proceedings,  even  the 
ambassadors  of  Catholic  and  tolerant  Powers.  The  order  of  business 
drawn  up  by  the  Pope  (against  wbich  Diillinger  made  a  vigorous 
protest  in  “  Declarations  and  Letters,”  p.  4G)  was  arranged  in  all  its 
detiiils  so  as  to  cripple  the  opposition.  The  right  of  all  the  fathers  of 
the  Council  to  make  ])roposaIs  was  indeed  conceded,  but  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  Pope  decided  as  to  their  admissibility.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
the  unanimity  required  by  the  Canon  Law  in  m.atters  of  faith  a  simple 
majority  of  votes  was  declared  sufficient.  A  formal  protest  of  the 
minority  against  these  and  similar  unconstitutional  proj)osala  was  left 
quite  unheeded.  .  .  .  Tlie  iScltema  of  the  Church  came  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  May  10.  The  discussion  turned  first  and  mainly  on  the 
fourth  article,  about  tbe  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Its  Biblical  founda¬ 
tion  was  sought  in  Luke  xxii.  32  .  .  .  but  the  main  stre.«s  was  laid 
on  its  necessarily  following  from  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  the 
representative  of  Christ.’ 

If  in  any  one  respect  the  Pope  evinced  some  rudiments 
of  that  infallibility  with  which  he  was  about  to  be  credited, 
it  was  in  his  conviction  of  the  average  fallibility  of  his 
clerical  subox'dinates  when  solicited  by  bi’ibes  or  menaced 
by  the  loss  of  their  temporal  interests.  With  a  cynical 
disbelief  in  human  virtue  and  consistency  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  Walpole’s  persuasion  that‘evei*y  man  has 
‘  his  price,’  he,  with  his  Jesuit  coadjutors,  employed  every 
means  that  deceit,  chicanery,  or  unscrupulousness  could 
suggest  in  order  to  break  down  the  opposition  and  carry  his 
point.  Professor  Kurtz  says  : — 

‘By  seductive  kindness  he  won  some,  by  sharp  angry  words  he 
terrified  others.  He  denounced  opponents  as  sectari.an  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  Apostolic  Chair,  and  styled  them  ignoramuses,  slaves  of 
princes,  and  cowards.  He  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
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ward  l' 1  eaten ed  division.  To  the  question  wlietlier  he  himself 
regardec  formulating  of  the  dogma  as  opportune  he  answered, 
“  No,  but  as  necessary.”  Urged  by  the  Jesuits,  he  confidently  declared 
that  it  was  notorious  that  the  whole  Church  at  all  times  taught  the 
absolute  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  silenced 
a  modest  doubt  as  to  a  sure  tradition  with  the  dictatorial  words, 
“  La  tradizione  sono  io,”  an  autocratic  though  ridiculous  imitation  of 
Napoleon’s  “  L’etat  e’est  moi.”  ’ 

He  even  dared  to  base  bis  claim  of  infallibility  on  a  change 
of  consciousness  which  he  had  experienced  in  becoming 
Pope.  He  said,  ‘  Per  I’infallibilita,  essendo  I’Abate  Mastai 
‘  I’ho  sempre  creduto ;  adesso,  essendo  Papa  Mastai,  la  sento’ 
(‘  As  to  the  infallibility,  as  a  simple  clergyman  I  always  be- 
‘  lieved  it ;  now  as  Pope  I  feel  it  ’).  This,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  must  be  taken  as  the  most  interesting  psycho¬ 
logical  deliverance  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  an  assertion  of  a  subjective  condition  of 
consciousness  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  its  existence. 
The  only  parallel  that  we  can  recall  to  such  a  supernatural 
consciousness  is  suggested  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian’s 
dying  words  in  allusion  to  his  approaching  apotheosis — 
‘  I  think  I  am  about  becoming  a  god  ’ — though  it  is  true 
this  persuasion  of  a  decaying  and  moribund  sensibility  was 
ironical. 

‘  On  July  13  ’  (we  ag.ain  quote  Professor  Kurtz)  ‘  the  final  vote  was 
called  for  in  the  general  congregation.  There  were  371  who  simply 
voted  placet,  Cl  placet  jiixta  mndum — i.e.  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions — and  88  non  placet.  After  a  last  hopeless  attempt  by  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  obtain  the  Pope’s  consent  to  a  milder  formulating  of  the  decree, 
the  150  hitherto  steadfast  members  of  the  minority  returned  home, 
after  putting  forth  a  written  declaration  that  they  must  continue  to 
adhere  to  their  negative  vote,  but  from  reverence  for  the  person  of  the 
Pope  they  declined  to  give  effect  to  it  at  a  public  session.  On 
July  18  the  fourth  and  last  sitting  was  held:  547  fatliers  voted 
placet,  and  only  two — Riccio  of  Cajazzo  and  Fitzgerald  of  Little 
llock — non  placet.  A  violent  storm  had  broken  out  during  the 
session,  and  amid  thunder  and  lightning  Pius  IX.,  like  a  second  Moses 
(Exodus  xix.  10),  proclaimed  in  the  Pastor  ceternus  the  absolute 
plenipotence  and  infallibility  of  himself  and  of  all  his  predece.ssors  and 
successors.’ 

Thus  ended  the  most  remarkable  episode  iu  the  history 
of  the  Papacy  during  the  nineteenth  centuiy — an  episode 
on  which  a  fiiture  of  more  widely  diffused  enlightenment 
will,  we  venture  to  predict,  look  back  with  wonderment  as  a 
stupendous  example  of  human  fatuity  and  impiety  on  the 
one  hand  and  credulity  and  imbecility  on  the  other. 
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The  moment  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Papal  decree  wa3 
ominous  and  menacing’.  The  Sinaitic  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  ■which  Infallibilists  detected  a  similarity  between  Moses 
and  Pio  Nono — the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  and  the  Papal 
puppet  of  the  Jesuits — was  evidently  capable  of  a  more 
sinister  explanation.  It  was  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
proclamation  of  this  new  dogma  that  Napoleon  III.  pro¬ 
claimed  war  with  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope 
lost  the  last  remnants  of  his  temporal  sovereignty  and  every 
chance  of  its  restoration.  Moreover  the  political  agitation 
thus  set  on  foot  had  also — as  such  civil  commotions  not 
unfrequently  have — a  moral  and  spiritual  effect;  and  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy  among  its  most  cultivated  and 
enlightened  citizens  hns,  since  1870,  steadily  decreased. 
We  may  count  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  irony  of  human  events  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
Pap-al  Infallibility  demonstrated  nothing  so  much  as  the 
crass  fallil)ility  of  its  authors. 

We  are  now,  by  means  of  this  brief  resume,  in  a  better 
position  to  understand  Dellinger’s  ‘  Declarations  and  Letters,’ 
as  well  as  to  follow  the  remainder  of  a  career  which  had 
received  from  this  crisis  a  new  impulse  as  well  as  in  many 
respects  a  new  form. 

The  first  document  in  the  book  is  entitled  ‘  Considerations 
‘  for  the  Bishops  of  the  Council  respecting  the  Doctrine  of 
‘  Papal  Infallibility.’  It  consists  of  a  series  of  learned  and 
well-reasoned  arguments  demonstrating,  in  opposition  to  the 
daring  assertions  of  the  Jesuits,  that  Papal  infallibility  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  Vatican  decrees  had 
always  been  unknown  in  the  Chui’ch.  Among  other  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  establishing  this  position  we  select  the 
following  : — 

§  ?).  ‘  In  the  writings  of  the  ecclesiastical  Fathers  who  treat 
of  the  rule  of  Faith  and  the  authority  of  the  Church — viz.  in  the 
writings  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Gennudius,  and  Vincent 
of  Lerins — no  reference  is  ever  made  to  the  judgement  of  the  Romish 
^ee  or  to  the  decisions  of  the  Popes,  nor  is  it  mentioned  that  there 
existed  such  a  simj)lc  means  of  abruptly  terminating  doctrinal  disputes 
as  the  consulting  of  the  infallible  Papal  dictum.  All  these  Fathers 
only  know  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  with  the  three  conditions 
and  marks  of  genuineness  - viz.  universality,  antiquity,  and  general 
consent.’ 

This  may  stand  as  an  example  of  Dollinger’s  negative 
proofs  on  the  question  ;  the  following  is  as  nearly  a  positive 
proof  as  anything  can  well  be  ; — 
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§  13.  ‘  Pope  ITonorius  was  condemned  at  the  Sixth  General 
Council  on  tlie  charge  of  heresy.  Tliis  condemnation  was  at  once 
accepted  by  the  whole  Church  without  the  slightest  oi)position.  Ilia 
successor  s;inctioned  and  signed  it.  No  one,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Anastasius  liibliothecarius,  od'ered  a  word  in  his  defence,  and  no  one 
appealed  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Popes  in  matters  of  faith.  It  is  as 
clear  as  day  that  at  that  time  the  conception  of  such  an  infallibility 
was  a  thing  totally  unknown  to  the  w’hole  Christian  world.’ 

These  are  fair  specimens  of  a  chain  of  ratiocination  con- 
sistin"  altogether  of  twenty-six  strongly  welded  and  con¬ 
joined  links,  each  of  them  a  fair,  solidly  based,  and  learnedly 
attested  argument,  the  cumulative  force  of  which  no  un¬ 
prejudiced  reader  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  able  to  withstand. 

But  Dilllinger  is  not  satisfied  with  proving  the  novelty  and 
untraditional  character  of  the  new  dogma ;  lie  attacks  in 
other  declarations  and  letters  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Council — the  Jesuit  intrigues  and  machinations  which  sug¬ 
gested  it,  the  manner  of  convening  it — the  ‘  muzzling  order’ 
by  which  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  were  determined  to  stifle 
and  crush  all  opposition  to  the  infallibility  decree.  On  this 
last  point  of  the  servile  passivity  to  which  the  Council  was 
ultimately  reduced  Dbllinger  delivers  himself  with  merited 
severity.  In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  von  Scherr  he  says  (p.  96)  — 

‘  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  among  tho.se  Councils  that  liave 
the  reputation  of  being  universal  I  am  only  aware  of  one  at  which,  as 
at  the  recent  Council,  the  men  in  power  prevented  a  thorough  discussion 
of  tradition,  and  that  is  the  Second  Council  of  Ephesus  in  449  a.o. 
There  at  the  so-callcd  Kobber  Synod,  it  took  place  with  violence  and 
tumultuous  tyranny  ;  at  the  Vatican  Council  it  was  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  imposed  on  the  assembly,  the  Papal  commis.sion,  and  the  will  of 
the  majority  that  did  not  suffer  a  proper  and  thorough  examination, 
which,  it  is  true,  would  have  brought  some  very  troublesome  and 
disagreeable  things  to  light,  but  it  would  have  also  jtreserved  the 
Church  from  a  confusion  which  seems  lamentable  even  in  your  eyes. 
...  A  Council  is  only  theologically  “  free  ”  when  there  is  a  free  ex:i- 
mination  and  discussion  of  all  scruples  and  diinculties,  and  when  the 
objections  are  admitted  and  examined  according  to  the  rules  required 
by  the  ascertainment  of  tradition.’ 

He  falls  foul  both  of  the  intellectual  capacity  and  ethical 
fitness  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops. 

‘  That  to  this  end  (free  examination  of  tradition)  not  even  the  most 
modest  beginning  has  been  made,  and  that  indeed  the  immense 
majority  of  bishops  from  the  Koman  countries  lacked  either  the  will 
or  the  jiroper  discernment  for  separating  truth  from  falsehood,  right 
from  wrong,  is  proved  by  the  writings  which  have  appetired  in  Italv, 
and  which  have  been  distributed  in  IJomc — as,  e.g.,  those  of  Ghilardi 
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the  Dominican  and  Bishop  of  Mondovi.  This  is  also  further  proved 
by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  these  bishops  could,  without  blushing, 
appeal  to  the  inviolable  authority  of  Alphonso  Liguori.’ 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because  it  sum¬ 
marises  Dbllinger’s  tone  and  method  of  reasoning  on  this 
subject,  and  sets  forth  with  a  justifiable  socva  indignatio 
some  of  his  weightiest  arguments. 

But  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  either  the  learning  or 
ratiocinative  force  of  Dollinger’s  argument,  and  while  fully 
conceding  that  as  a  Catholic  he  had  hardly  any  resource  but 
to  pursue  this  line  of  reasoning,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  he  relies  too  exclusively  on  antiquity,  tradition, 
and  precedent  in  issues  capable  of  decision  on  wholly  in¬ 
trinsic  and  independent  grounds.  He  does  not  realise 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all 
hierarchical  pretension  to  undermine  the  intellect,  the 
veracity  of  conscience,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  of  all 
who  submit  to  its  thraldom ;  and  the  consequent  need  of 
opposing  its  claims  long  before  they  have  attained  their 
climax  of  aggressiveness.  For  centuries  the  discipline  of 
Komanism  had  been  based  on  the  complete  surrender  of 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  its  votaries.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  its  dogmas  appear  to  have  been  devised 
and  put  forward  with  the  express  object  of  insisting  on 
such  a  surrender.  Indeed,  they  demand  not  only  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  reason,  but  the  suppression  or  denial  of  the 
elementary  facts  of  consciousness.  In  common  with  most 
thinkers  nurtured  on  Eomanism  or  other  ecclesiasticisms, 
Bollinger  did  not  perceive  that  the  most  rudimentary  stage 
of  this  self-surrender  is  pregnant  with  mischief.  The  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  man’s  faculties,  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the 
outcome  of  his  experience  is  ipso  facto  the  abandonment  of 
his  veracity.  The  very  attempt  to  discuss  ‘  the  nicely  cal- 
‘  ciliated  less  or  more  ’  of  such  a  surrender  is  prejudicial  to 
honesty  and  an  invasion  of  the  supremest  and  most  inalien¬ 
able  duties  of  humanity. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
decrees  than  the  almost  complete  unanimity  with  which  they 
were  accepted.  The  dissidents  bore  a  scarcely  larger  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  acquiescent  majority  than  one  in  ten  thousand. 
In  truth,  the  whole  method  and  training  of  Romanism,  the 
passive  acceptance  of  startling  and  contradictory  dogmas, 
such  as  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  surrender 
implied  by  them  in  varying  proportion  of  the  clearest  deter- 
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ininations  of  tlio  senses  and  tlie  most  cogent  conclusions  of 
the  reason,  had  prepared  the  Church  for  this  last  and  most 
fatuous  dogma  of  all. 

Dollinger  used  to  say  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  had 
been  accepted  in  earlier  times  as  a  pious  opinion,  but  never 
as  a  dogma  (‘ eine  Meinung,  aber  nie  ein  Dogma’),  adding, 
‘  And  what  a  gulf  exists  between  an  opinion  and  an  article  of 
‘  faith !  ’  Few  theologians  would  probably  dispute  the  existence 
of  such  a  gulf;  but  few  philosophers  could  be  found  who 
would  not  add  that,  as  representing  a  psychological  process 
ill  the  mind  of  the  individual  believer,  the  chasm  between 
an  opinion  and  a  dogma  is  not  impassable ;  nay,  more,  they 
would  probably  insist  that  a  dogma  might  be  only  an 
opinion /itZiy  grown,  attested,  and  confirmed,  i.e.  by  repeated 
assent,  until,  like  other  human  beliefs,  it  assumes  the  aspect 
of  undeniable  truth.  At  any  rate,  our  astonishment  need 
not  be  overwhelming  that  men  who  had  long  cherished  the 
opinion  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility  found  no  insuperable 
obstacle  in  accepting  a  dogma  which  gave  that  ojiinion  a 
pronounced  and  undeniable  form. 

lletuniing  now  to  the  events  in  Dbllinger’s  life  which 
followed  the  Vatican  Council,  the  decree  of  the  Pope’s 
infallibility  was  promulgated,  we  have  seen,  on  July  18, 
1870.  It  was  at  once  followed  by  the  outburst  of  the  storm 
of  which  it  had  long  been  the  generating  and  menacing 
nucleus.  ‘  In  the  beginning  of  August  ’ — we  again  quote 
Professor  Kurtz — ‘  the  hitherto  exemplary  Catholic  Professor 
‘  Michelis,  of  Braunsberg,  issued  a  public  charge  against 
‘  Pius  IX.  as  a  heretic  and  devourer  of  the  Church,  and 
‘  by  the  end  of  August  several  distinguished  theologians 
‘  (Dollinger  and  Friederich  of  Munich  among  the  rest)  joined 
‘  him  at  Nuremberg  in  making  a  public  declaration  that  the 
‘  Vatican  Couiu  il  could  not  be  regarded  as  ecumenical  nor 
‘  its  new  dogma  as  a  Catholic  doctrine.’  This  statement  was 
subscribed  by  foidy-four  Catholic  professors  of  Munich,  with 
the  rector  at  their  head,  but  without  the  theologians. 
Similarly  several  Catholic  teachers  in  Breslau,  Freiburg, 
Wiirzburg,  and  Berne  protested,  and  still  more  energeti¬ 
cally  a  gathering  of  Catholic  laymen  at  Kbnigswinter.  The 
Bonn  professors,  Eeusch,  Langen,  Hilgers,  and  Knoodt, 
also  refused  to  subscribe  the  Council  decrees  at  the  call  of 
their  bishop.  At  Munich  the  archbishop,  on  October  20, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  calling  on  its 
l^rofessors  to  submit  to  the  Vatican  decrees,  and  threatening 
them,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  ecclesiastical  penalties.  All 
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submitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  most  eminent  and 
learned  of  them  all,  Dollinger  and  Friederich.  On  January  4, 
1871,  the  archbishop  addressed  himself  to  Dollinger,  re¬ 
quiring  his  explicit  avowal  of  assent  to  or  dissent  from  the 
decrees  of  the  Council.  After  some  correspondence,  con¬ 
tinuing  up  to  IMarch,  Diillinger,  in  a  very  remarkable  letter, 
from  whicli  wo  have  already  made  an  extract,  expressed  his 
non  iiossumus  in  the  following  firm  and  dignified  terms  : — 

‘  As  Cliristian,  as  theologian,  as  liistorian,  as  citizen,  I  cannot  accept 
this  doctrine.  I  cannot  do  so  as  a  Christian  because  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  wdth  the  lucid  sayings  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles ;  it  simply  wishes  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  this  world, 
which  Christ  declined  to  do,  and  to  possess  the  sovereignty  over  the 
congregations,  which  Peter  refused  for  everyone  else  as  well  as  for 
hiinseli'.  1  cannot  do  so  as  a  theologian  because  the  whole  genuine 
tradition  of  the  Church  stands  irreconcilably  opposed  to  it.  I  cannot 
do  so  as  an  historian  because  as  such  I  know  tliat  the  persistent 
endeavour  to  realise  this  theory  of  a  universal  sovereignty  has  cost 
Europe  streams  of  blood,  distracted  and  ruined  whole  countries,  shaken 
to  its  foundations  the  beautiful  organic  edifice  of  the  constitution  of  the 
older  Church,  and  begotten,  nursed,  and  maintained  the  worst  abuses  in 
the  Church.  Einally,  I  must  reject  it  as  a  citizen,  because,  with  its  claims 
on  the  submission  of  States  and  monarchs  and  the  whole  political  order 
of  thiti"s  to  the  Pajial  power,  and  by  the  exceptional  position  claimed  by 
it  for  the  clergy,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  an  endless  and  fatal  discord 
between  the  State  and  the  Church,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  ; 
for  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  this  doctrine,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  were  the  ruin  of  the  old  German  Empire,  in  case  it 
should  become  dominant  in  the  Catholic  p.art  of  the  German  nation, 
would  at  once  plant  the  germ  of  an  incurable  disease  in  the  recently 
restored  Empire.’  (P.  103.) 

In  order  to  justify  these  political  apprehensions  he  ap¬ 
pends  to  his  letter  a  quotation  from  the  ‘  Civilta  Cattolica  ’ 
of  March  18,  1871 

‘The  Pope  is  the  chief  justice  of  the  civil  hnv.  In  him  the  two 
powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  meet  together  as  in  their  head;  for  he 
is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who  is  not  only  Eternal  Priest,  but  also  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.’ 

It  is  a  significant  comment  on  these  impious  and  arrogant 
claims  of  the  Pope,  however  much  they  may  purport  to  be 
legitimate  inferences  from  his  alleged  infallibility,  that,  as 
Professor  Kurtz  remarks — 

‘no  State  as  such  has  recognised  the  Council.  Austria  answered  it 
by  abolishing  the  Concordat  and  forbidding  the  proclamation  of  the 
decrees.  Bavaria  and  Saxony  refused  their  placet.  lle.ssc,  Baden, 
and  Wurtemberg  declared  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Council  had 
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no  binding  authority  in  law.  Prussia  .  .  .  passed  a  series  of  laws 
in  order  to  resume  its  too  readily  abandoned  rights  over  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  ensure  itself  against  further  encroachments  of  Ultra- 
moritsinism  upon  the  domain  of  civil  life.’ 

As  for  Dbllinger,  liad  lie  lived  three  centuries  earlier,  the 
fate  of  Savonarola  and  llus  would  undoubtedly  have  be-  < 
fallen  him.  As  it  was,  the  Church  and  its  Infallible  Head 
brought  all  its  penal  power  to  bear  on  him.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  excommunicated  in  the  extremest  form  of  that 
antiquated  punishment  on  April  17,  1871.  Vfe  subjoin  the 
notice  which  the  cathedral  provost  sent  him  of  his  doom. 
After  detailing  Dbllinger’s  obstinacy,  but  withal  admitting 
his  indubitable  services  as  a  teacher,  the  sentence  proceeds : — 

‘  III  consequence  of  all  this,  I  say,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  soul 
and  as  a  warning  to  others,  the  excommunicatio  major  being  fixed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law  for  the  crimen  hcereseos  externa;  et  formalis,  and 
lately  enacted  by  the  General  Vatican  Council  relative  to  its  decrees 
of  July  18  last,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pronounce  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  which  you  have,  ipso  facto,  drawn  down  upon  yourself  through 
the  above-mentioned  offence  against  the  Church  by  a  special  judicial 
sentence  which  will  be  made  public,  and  of  which  I  herewith  give  you 
notice.’ 

In  accordance  with  this  notice  the  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  publicly  proclaimed  on  July  23,  1870. 

It  was  an  event  of  European  importance.  Dollinger  had 
for  many  years  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
learned  among  the  Catholic  professors,  not  only  of  Munich, 
but  of  Cermany.  Besides  his  learning,  his  personal  character 
— at  once  dominating  and  attractive — had  impressed  itself 
on  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
eyes  of  Christendom,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were 
fixed  on  the  great  professor  both  in  expectation  of  his  resolu¬ 
tion  and  in  confident  anticipation  that  it  would  prove  worthy 
of  himself.  Consequently  the  publication  of  his  final  resolve, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  his  almost  immediate  excommunica¬ 
tion,  was  the  signal  for  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
popular  applause.  He  was  ‘  literally  overwhelmed,’  says 
Kurtz, ‘with  complimentary  addresses  from  Vienna,  Wiirz- 
burg,  Munich,  and  almost  all  the  other  cities  of  Bavaria,  and 
‘  an  address  to  Government  on  the  dangers  to  the  State 
‘  threatened  by  the  Vatican  decrees,  that  lay  at  the  Munich 
‘  Museum,  was  quickly  filled  with  12,000  signatures.’  An¬ 
other  reply  of  still  greater  immediate  significance  was  the 
first  Congress  of  the  Old  Catholics,  which  was  held  at 
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Munich  in  September  1871 ,  and  was  attended  by  500  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Protestant,  accustomed  to  independent 
consideration  and  personal  decision  of  religions  as  of  other 
issues,  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  man  like  Diillinger, 
compelled  by  the  invincible  behest  of  conscience  to  sever 
himself  from  the  Church  of  bis  birth  and  early  training, 
and  to  break  in  bis  own  person  those  religious  ties  which  he 
had  long  considered  as  his  especial  privilege.  For  the  time 
being,  no  doubt,  'the  wrench  was  severe.  The  sundering 
appeared  all  the  more  aggravating  in  that  his  excommuni¬ 
cation  was  accomplished  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  mischievous  influence  on  the  Church  he  had  so  long 
deplored  and  exposed.  ‘  He  fully  believed,’  remarks  Dr. 
Plummer,  ‘  that  his  sentence  was  iniquitous,  and  therefore 
‘  invalid,  and  that  it  left  him  spiritually  unharmed  ;  but  he 
‘  was  profoundly  sensible  of  other  effects.’  A  Roman  Catholic 
friend,  who  to  a  large  extent  shared  his  views,  said  to  him — 

‘  Well,  at  any  rate  they  cannot  burn  us  at  the  stake.’ 

‘  No,’  said  Diillinger,  sternly ;  ‘  they  cannot  burn  us  at  the  stake, 
but  they  can  inflict  an  amount  of  moral  torture  to  which  the  stake 
would  perhaps  be  preferable.’ 

To  another  he  said,  ‘I  am  the  fascine  which  is  flung  into 
‘  the  ditch  to  help  the  others  to  cross.’ 

And  the  stake  was  not  so  far  off.  The  penalty  which  was 
inflicted  on  him  was  the  greater  excommunication,  with  all 
the  canonical  consequences  thereto  attached.  It  was,  in 
other  words,  a  sentence  of  ecclesiastical  outlawry,  which 
rendered  its  victim  liable  to  be  struck  down  by  the  first 
fanatic  whom  the  Jesuits  could  incite  to  the  pious  task  of 
ridding  the  world  of  the  most  learned  and  inflexible  of  their 
foes.  Dollinger  himself  pointed  out  this  sinister  significance 
of  his  sentence,  as  well  as  its  murderous  effect  in  other  cases. 
It  forms  an  ominous  comment  on  his  apprehensions  that  he 
actually  received  from  the  chief  of  the  police  at  Munich  a 
warning  of  intended  violence,  coupled  with  the  advice  never 
to  go  out  unattended.  On  the  other  hand  Diillinger  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  repudiation  of  the  Vatican 
decrees,  and  consequent  excommunication,  had  the  effect  of 
enlisting  in  his  behalf  a  wholly  unexpected  amount  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  not  only  from  foreign  universities  and  influential 
communities,  but  from  individual  scholars.  The  University 
of  Oxford  did  itself  the  honour  of  conferring  on  him  the 
degree  of  D,C.L.  b^  diploma  on  June  C,  1871 — only  a  few 
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weeks  after  liis  excommunication,  and  other  universities  and 
learned  bodies  bestowed  on  him  similar  distinctions.  He 
had  the  further  satisfaction  of  finding  that  his  resolute  stand 
against  Ultraniontanism  had  not  alienated  any  of  his  most 
cherished  personal  friends.  Those  who  Avere  associated 
with  him  in  his  work  at  Munich  cither  sympathised  with  his 
determination  or  took  part  in  it. 

One  consequence  of  his  new  position  was  to  draw  upon 
him  a  number  of  letters,  partly  of  comineudation  and  en¬ 
couragement,  partly  also  of  pity  or  of  menace  and  warming. 
To  a  lady  of  rank,  w'ho  addressed  to  him  more  than  one 
appeal  of  pious  but  rather  maudlin  importunity,  Drdlinger 
replied  in  terms  so  dignified  and  pathetic  as  to  merit  quota¬ 
tion. 

‘  I  ought,  as  the  favourite  expression  of  the  Jesuits  runs,  “  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  my  intellect  ”  (“  sacrilicio  dell’  intelletto  ”).  This  is  wliat 
your  Ladyship  also  demands  of  me.  But  if  I  did  so  in  a  question 
which  is,  ibr  the  historical  eye,  perfectly  clear  and  unambiguous,  then 
would  there  no  longer  be  for  me  any  such  thing  as  historical  truth  and 
certainty.  I  should  then  have  to  suppose  that  ray  whole  life  long 
I  had  been  in  a  world  of  dizzy  illusion,  and  that  in  historicjil  matters 
I  am  altogether  incapable  of  distinguishing  truth  from  fable  and  false¬ 
hood.  The  very  ground  would  bo  thus  taken  away  from  under  my 
feet,  and  that  too  for  my  religious  views,  since  even  our  religion  is 
founded,  of  course,  on  historical  facts.  .  .  ,  What  would  your  Lady¬ 
ship  say  if  you  were  bidden  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  to  believe  and 
confess  that  the  existence  and  the  whole  history  of  the  first  Napoleon 
was  a  myth  and  a  fiction  ?  Well,  with  the  same  inward  certainty 
with  which  you  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  Napoleon  and  of  the 
principal  facts  of  his  life,  a  certainty  that  no  authority  in  the  world 
can  shake,  I  know  that  the  Vatican  decrees  are  untrue.’ 

These  extracts  establish,  more  clearly  and  directly  than 
any  others  which  we  are  aljle  to  adduce  from  his  writings, 
the  principle  which  determined  Ddllinger  to  reject  the 
Vatican  decrees.  He  regarded  them  as  an  impeachment  of 
his  veracity,  a  direct  falsification  of  his  historical  conscience. 
He  used  to  speak  of  the  Council  as  an  all  too  potent  in¬ 
centive  to  falsehood  and  a  fruitful  lesson  in  the  arts  of 
duplicity  and  prevarication,  remarking  that  it  had  produced 
•  a  general  hankruidcg  in  morality.’  Dr.  Plummer,  to  whom 
we  owe  this  anecdote,  adduces  a  remarkable  conversation  he 
had  with  Pere  Hyacinthe  on  the  disingenuousness  to  which 
some  of  the  French  bishops  resorted  in  order  to  reconcile 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  their  conscience  to  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility, 
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‘  Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  three  cases  of  submission 
to  the  dogma  : — 

‘  1,  Archbishop  Darboy,  of  Paris,  had  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  dogma.  lie  was  one  of  the  eighty-eight 
who  voted  ?io/i  placet  at  tlie  final  division,  June  13,  1870,  and  he  was 
the  inspirer,  and  almost  the  author,  of  “La  Derniore  lleure  du  Concile,” 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  Council  had  been  coerced,  and  that  its 
decrees  were  forced  upon  its  members.  Yet  lie  submitted  to  them.  A 
few  days  before  his  tragical  death,  in  1871,  Pore  Ilyacinthe  was  with 
him,  and  the  Archbishop  said  to  him,  “  Ce  dogme  n’a  pas  I’importance 
que  vous  lui  attrihuez,  ct  an  fond  il  ne  decide  rien.  Je  n’y  etais  pas 
oppose  comine  theologien,  car  il  n’est  pas  faux,  mais  commo  homme, 
parce  (pi’il  est  inepto.”  ’ 

This  tlian  was  one  method  of  submitting.  The  dogma  means 
nothing.  It  is  silly,  but  not  false.  Therefore  it  may  be  accepted. 

‘  2.  While  I  was  in  Paris  in  August  1871  I  visited  Pero  Gratry, 
the  author  of  the  four  famous  letters  against  the  definition.  lie  had 
not  yet  publicly  submitted,  but  it  was  certain  that  the  Ultramontane 
Guibert,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  would  call  upon  him  to  sulimit, 
and  his  friends  knew  that  he  would  comply.  Pere  Gratry  deplored 
the  active  line  taken  by  Ilyacinthe,  an  activity  “  nuisible  et  sterile.” 
He  was  now  quite  in  the  wrong. 

‘  “  But  what  Pere  Ilyacinthe  has  written  is  not  stronger  than  what 
you  Iiave  written.” 

‘  “  You  mean  in  my  letters  to  the  Archbi.shop  of  Malines ;  they  were 
written  before  the  Council.” 

‘  “  But  are  they  true  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes,  in  the  main.  Some  errors  of  detail  there  may  well  be,  but 
the  position  maintained  in  them  is  correct,  and  I  maintain  it  still. 
I  still  hold  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  neither  independent 
(^sepan’e)  nor  personal,  nor  absolute.” 

‘  “  That  is  the  very  negation  of  the  dogma.” 

‘  “  Not  necessarily.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  both  may  be  true, 
and  I  find  in  my  conscience  that  I  can  accept  the  dogma  and  still  hold 
to  what  I  wrote  in  my  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Malines.” 

‘  This,  therefore,  was  a  second  method  of  submitting.  Assert  that 
the  dogma  means  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  plainly  states,  and  then 
s.ay  that  you  accept  it. 

‘  3.  The  third  instance  was  that  of  a  priest  who  visited  Ilyacinthe 
at  Passy,  and  told  him  that  he  had  two  convictions— an  external 
and  an  internal.  “  With  the  external  I  accept  the  dogma,  with  the 
internal  I  reject  it.”  ’ 

A  mode  of  insincere  expression,  we  may  add,  which  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  well-known  verse  of  Euripides — 

7y  yXuxTiT  ,  7y  he  ucoijUOTOV. 

At  all  events  it  does  not  rise  above  it  in  the  scale  of  morality. 

These  three  methods  of  guileful  assent  mentioned  by  Pere 
Hyacinthe  are,  however,  far  from  exhausting  the  catalogue 
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of  similar  prevarications  and  reservations  not  only  sanc¬ 
tioned  but  recommended  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  hundreds  of  bishops  and  priests  resorting  to  such 
shameful  tactics  and  glorying  in  them  gives  a  peculiar 
ethical  value  to  Diillinger’s  stern  refusal  to  tell  a  deliberate 
falsehood  ad  majorem  gloriam  ecclesicc. 

Dullinger’s  breach  with  the  Papacy  made  no  essential 
difference  to  his  work  at  Munich.  Though  he  ceased  to 
teach  theology  he  continued  to  lecture  on  ecclesiastical 
history  and  correlated  subjects.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
university  courses  he  often  lectured  on  literary  and  histori¬ 
cal  topics,  not  only  in  Munich,  but  in  other  German  cities 
as  well.  The  three  volumes  of  ‘  Academical  Lectures  ’  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  he  thus  treated,  as 
well  as  his  masterly  mode  of  handling  them.  It  was  only 
by  unintermitting  study  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
these  occasional  labours,  which  were  probably  in  reference 
to  his  ordinary  studies  mere  Trdpspya.  He  had  also  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  subject  for  many  years  before  his  mind. 
Thus  his  last  public  lecture — that  on  the  Templars — Lord 
Acton  tells  us,  ‘  had  been  always  before  him  since  a  con- 
‘  versation  with  Micliielet  in  1841.’  The  purely  historical 
theme  which  largely  occupied  his  declining  years  was  his 
‘  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Sects  of  the  Middle 
‘  Ages,’  which  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  published 
(1889-90).  It  is  a  work  of  enormous  research,  which  cost 
Dbllinger  many  years  of  patient  labour — not  so  much  in 
writing  as  in  accumulating  the  needful  materials.  He 
explored,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe, 
frequently  spending  the  whole  of  his  vacations  in  examining 
documents  and  making  extracts.  His  zeal  and  success  in 
this  department  of  his  labour  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  the  documents  and  exti’acts  fill  a  volume  of  780  closely 
printed  pages.  Another  theme  on  which  he  expended  much 
thought  throughout  his  life  was  the  Eeunion  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  his  lectures  on  which  were  translated  into  English 
in  1872.  The  book  is  interesting  rather  for  the  reflected 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  author's  mode  of  thought  and 
his  political  ai^d  religious  sympathies  than  for  any  practical 
utility.  Dollinger  makes  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  ‘  Ei- 
‘  renicon  ’  and  all  reunion  enterprises  which  have  emanated 
from  authors  with  strong  ecclesiastical  bias — viz.  that  of 
supposing  that  the  great  Churches  will  be  content  to  waive 
their  dogmatic  systems  in  the  interest  of  such  a  subordinate 
object  as  Christian  union.  At  present  the  chief  eccle-- 
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siastical  systems  of  Europe,  like  its  great  Powers,  are  armed 
and  entrenched  camps,  the  serried  array  of  dogmas  and 
prohibitive  and  exclusive  creeds  in  the  one  case  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  millions  of  troops  and  strong  lines  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  the  other.  Anything  like  a  well-foimded  peace  in 
either  case  must  be  preceded  and  attended  by  a  general 
disarmament. 

Dbllinger’s  strong  interest  in  this  subject,  which  continued 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  took  the  final  form  of  an  enquiry  as 
to  the  true  causes  of  the  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  It  was  the  last  project  of  his  busy  life, 
which  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  We  learn 
from  a  communication  of  Dbllinger’s  publisher,  Oscar  Beck, 
that  the  title  of  this  intended  book  was  ‘  The  Eastern  and 
‘  Western  Church — Unity  and  Disruption.’ 

The  ‘  Recollections’  of  Dr.  Plummer  and  the  ‘  Reminiscences’ 
of  Madame  von  Kobell  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  interesting 
particulai’s  as  to  Diillinger’s  personal  habits,  literary  tastes, 
judgements,  and  modes  of  life.  Earlier  in  life,  he  used  to 
say,  he  had  longed  for  two  things — a  country  parsonage 
with  a  garden  and  a  large  library.  The  first  boon  was 
denied  him.  As  to  the  second,  concerning  which  he  was 
wont  to  quote  Goethe’s  remark,  ‘Was  man  in  der  Jugend 
‘  wiinscht,  hat  man  im  Alter  die  Piille,’  he  said,  ‘  One 
‘  thing  I  used  to  wish  for  very  much,  and  that  I  have  got, 
‘  viz.  a  library.’  Showing  Mrs.  Plummer  this  gigantic 
store  of  30,000  books,  he  said  in  his  playful  way,  ‘  Not 
‘  quite  all  my  books  are  uninteresting.  Only  an  unmarried 
‘  man  could  have  so  many  books.  A  husband  would  not  be 
‘  allowed  to  have  so  many.  You  see,  I  am  obliged  to  make 
‘  use  of  all  available  space.  That  was  once  a  wood  closet.’ 
Madame  von  Kobell  tells  us  that  it  was  not  an  ornamental 
but  a  good  working  library.  The  books  were  stowed  often  in 
two,  sometimes  in  three,  rows  behind  each  other,  the  sub¬ 
jects,  &c.,  of  the  hinder  ones  being  marked  by  names  and 
indices  on  paper  slips.  It  is  said  that  Dullinger  knew 
where  to  put  his  hand  on  any  book  in  the  back  rows  of  his 
shelves,  though  he  might  not  have  seen  it  for  many  years. 
During  the  latter  end  of  his  life  his  household  was  superin¬ 
tended  by  his  nieces.  With  a  lady’s  love  for  such  domestic 
details  Madame  von  Kobell  tells  us  that  his  servants  lived 
with  him  for  many  years.  Ilis  cook,  who  had  been  servant 
to  his  parents,  continued  in  his  service  fifty  years,  his  house¬ 
keeper  thirty-eight,  his  general  servant  thirty-five.  This 
information  has,  howevey,  another  aspect  of  importance.  It 
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sets  in  the  strongest,  though  reflected,  light  the  kind,  genial, 
and  considerate  disposition  of  their  master  and  friend. 

Bollinger’s  dinners  were  almost  as  celebrated  as  Kant’s 
in  the  last  century.  Nothing  delighted  the  old  scholar  more 
than  to  gather  round  his  table  a  few  choice  spirits,  with 
whom  ho  conversed  with  a  charming  alternation  of  learning, 
wit,  and  deep  feeling,  tn  these  social  reunions  Dbllinger 
was  pi'obably  seen  at  his  best.  All  his  friends  agree  that, 
great  as  he  was  as  a  writer,  he  was  still  greater  as  a  talker. 
The  perpetual  variety,  the  rapid  cut  and  thrust  of  intel¬ 
lectual  conversation  were  precisely  adapted  to  call  forth  his 
shrewd  mother  wit,  with  its  occasional  veins  of  keen  satire 
and  quaint  irony,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  enormous  stores 
of  his  learning.  His  memory  must  have  been  phenomenal. 
His  short  remarks  and  longer  disquisitions  sparkled  with 
quotations,  similes,  and  illustrations  from  every  author  of 
repute,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Like  all 
genuine  students,  he  was  himself  exceedingly  abstemious, 
though  he  took  care  that  his  guests  were  served  with  the 
choicest  dishes  and  the  most  accredited  brands  of  wine. 
Dr.  Plummer  informs  us  : — 

‘  Ilia  abstemiousness  was  extraordinary.  For  many  years  lie  took 
only  a  meal  and  a  half  a  day,  a  light  breakfast  and  .an  early  dinner, 
after  which  he  ate  nothing  till  the  next  morning.  “  Of  course  when 
I  was  your  age  I  used  to  take  supper,  but  now  I  lind  I  do  not  require 
it.  Your  late  dinners  do  not  suit  mo  .at  all.”  ’ 

It  was  probably  a  result  of  his  abstemious  life  that  he 
preserved  his  vitality  and  powers  of  exertion  till  nearly  the 
close  of  his  life.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Plummer ; — 

‘In  188G,  when  ho  was  eighty-seven,  he  walked  with  me  one 
evening  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter  without  once  sitting  down. 
Last  year,  when  he  was  ninety,  he  walked  with  me  for  nearly  an  hour 
in  unliavourablo  weather.’ 

Notwithstanding  his  somewluat  stormy  career,  the  close  of 
his  life  was  marked  by  peacefulness  and  serenity.  It  was 
the  tranquil  sunset  of  a  day  whose  noontide  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  gathering  of  black  menacing  clouds,  the 
sullen  reverberation  of  thunder,  and  the  sudden  flashing  of 
lightning.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  which  Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes,  with  their 
wonted  disregard  of  veracity,  have  ventured  on  the  subject, 
that  Dbllinger  ever  looked  back  with  regretful  affection  to 
the  Pai)acy  he  had  deliberately  abandoned — that  he  ever 
turned  Lot’s-wife  glances  to  the  Sodom  he  had  once  and  for 
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ever  quitted.  Invitations  to  do  so  abounded.  The  present 
Pope  sent  to  him  more  than  one  message :  ‘  Tell  him  to 
‘  come  back.  There  is  a  new  Pope.’  ‘  Yes,  but  the  old 
‘  Papacy,’  was  Dollinger’s  reply.  Sixteen  years  after  his 
breach  with  Kome,  and  three  only  before  his  death,  he  received 
ft'om  the  Papal  Nuncio  Ruffo  Scilla  a  private  and  friendly 
suggestion  of  reconciliation,  which  he  answered  in  a 
very  noteworthy  letter,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract : — 

‘  Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  llie  anathema  was  pronounced 
against  mo.  This  time  I  have  employed  in  devoting  myself  to  renewed 
study  and  research,  in  drawing  from  the  sources,  and  in  following 
tradition  from  one  century  to  another.  A  thorough  examination  of 
the  alleged  testimonies  which  have  been  gathered  in  the  works  written 
in  favour  of  the  Council  has  shown  me  that  it  is  here  a  question  of 
a  mass  of  alterations,  fictions,  and  forgeries,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  already  recognised  as  such  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

‘  And  now,  reverend  sir,  what  do  you  require  of  me  ?  Am  I  to  say 
to  the  world,  “  Catholics  and  Protestants,  behold  in  me  henceforth 
a  man  of  gross  ignorance,  who  for  half  a  century  has  been  deceiving 
himself  and  others,  and  who  has  only  recognised  the  truth  at  the  end 
of  his  long  career  ”  ?  Would  those  who  are  capable  of  judging  in  such 
questions  believe  me  ?  I  know  well  what  they  would  say.  “  He  has 
fallen  into  his  dotage  ;  ”  others,  “  He  is  a  liar  and  a  vile  hypocrite. 
He  must  have  been  one  during  his  whole  life,  or  he  is  one  now.”  And 
then  my  first  duty  wouhl  be  to  refute  myself  and  my  works — works 
which  are  translated  into  several  languages — and  to  show  that  they 
are  only  a  tissue  of  errors.  This  would  indeed  be  a  unique  fact,  and 
you  would  not  be  able  to  cite  from  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
any  mental  change  like  it.’ 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  utter  impossibility  to  a  straight¬ 
forward  mind  of  a  reversion  to  a  discredited  and  abandoned 
creed  been  more  forcibly  described.  In  an  age  and  com¬ 
munity  wherein  one  moiety  of  men’s  lives  was  often  suffered 
to  stand  out  in  palpable  refutation  of  the  rest  his  indignant 
refusal  to  turn  his  back  on  his  conscience  was  especially 
significant.  However  easy  the  movement  of  retreat  might 
bo  to  hundreds  of  other  divines  and  bishops,  in  DiUlinger’s 
case  there  were  evidently  vestigia  nulla  rctrorsum. 

He  died  calmly,  w'oru  out  with  ago  and  intellectual 
labour,  on  January  9,  1890.  Just  before  his  death  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church  at  the  hand  of 
Professor  Friederich,  who  had  long  been  his  closest  friend, 
his  fellow-victim  in  his  excommunication,  and  his  fellow- 
labourer  in  much  of  his  intellectual  work.  He  was  buried, 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  sorrow,  on  January  13, 
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His  funeral  presented  a  singular  spectacle.  Around  his 
grave,  drawn  by  the  sense  of  a  common  bereavement  and 
veneration,  stood  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  callings. 
Among  them  were  Ultramontanes,  Old  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
Greeks,  Lutherans,  and  various  types  of  Protestants.  All 
rendered  a  common  tribute  of  reverential  affection  to  the 
scholar  and  the  Christian,  who  had  evinced  by  his  life  how 
much  larger  his  Christianity  was  than  any  single  one  of  its 
dogmatic  types,  and  how  much  nearer  to  his  heart  were  the 
claims  of  truth  and  conscience  than  the  sordid  dictates  of 
ecclesiastical  interest  or  worldly  ambition. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  a  brief  summary  of  his  character 
and  work.  There  is  often  a  curious,  though  possibly  not 
quite  inevitable,  connexion  between  the  external  life  of 
an  eminent  man  and  the  psychological  formation  which  is 
its  intellectual  and  spiritual  counterpart.  Dbllinger’s  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic  -in  each  was  simplicity  and  directness. 
Just  as  his  written  woi’ks  disj)lay  but  little  evidence  of  a 
profound  interest  or  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  deeper 
paths  of  mental  speculation,  and  as  his  power  of  sympathy 
with  alien  forms  or  unusual  depths  of  feeling  was  limited — 
not  non-existent,  as  some  have  maintained — so  there  is  little 
in  his  outer  life  which  is  not  plain  to  any  well-directed 
observation. 

The  central  point  of  Dellinger’s  mind-formation,  that 
around  which  his  character,  his  interests,  and  his  life  alike 
revolve,  is  implied  in  his  historical  work.  He  was  a  born 
historian.  His  conception  of  the  universe  was  almost 
wholly  human,  not  cosmic.  For  him  the  course  of  human 
history,  with  its  slow,  often  complicated  and  unforeseen  un¬ 
folding  of  manifold  germs — political,  social,  and  religious — 
formed  the  sole  object  of  research,  the  only  worthy  form  of 
knowledge  attainment.  Its  presiding  Providence  might, 
from  the  Dilllinger  standpoint,  have  reiterated  the  boast  of 
Goethe’s  Erdgeist — 

‘  So  schafT’  ich  am  sausonden  Webstuhl  tier  Zeit 
IJiul  wirkc  dcr  Gottheit  lebondiges  Klcid,’ 

evolving  in  many-coloured  texture  the  seemingly  strange 
and  wayward,  but  really  law-ruled,  destinies  of  peoples  and 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

That  Dbllinger’s  conception  of  human  history  and  its 
countless  interests  became  enlarged  with  his  own  mental 
growth  must  be  admitted.  As  an  Ultramontune  he  must 
have  shared  that  narrow  conception  of  man’s  history  and 
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destiny  which  makes  the  developement  of  dogmatic  systems 
and  the  maintenance  of  sacerdotal  claims  the  final  cause  of 
human  existence.  It  involved  a  decided  advance,  both  in 
profundity  and  comprehension,  when  the  civil  no  less  than 
the  religious  claims  of  human  states  and  communities 
assumed  for  him  an  independent  and  substantial  interest. 
We  find,  indeed,  a  gradual  secularisation  in  Diillinger’s  his¬ 
torical  standpoint  and  his  conception  of  human  rights  which 
dates  from  long  before  his  final  breach  with  Koine.  Inspired  in 
the  first  instance  by  his  researches  into  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  his  own  warm  human  sympathies,  it  subsequently  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  modified  and  enlarged  views  of  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  progressive  civilisation  and  the  recognition 
of  popular  rights.  There  was  thus  a  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  Ultramontane  position  that  the  human  race  was 
created  for  the  special  behoof  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the 
Church  for  the  advantage  of  the  race,  as  if  the  final  cause 
of  the  universe,  with  its  myriads  of  stars  and  planets,  was 
to  revolve  round  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The 
change  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  chronological  sequence 
of  his  greater  historical  works,  and  may  even  be  traced  in 
the  succession  of  his  academical  lectures.  Succinctly  it 
might  be  defined  as  the  gradual  merging  of  the  ecclesiastic 
into  the  statesman,  the  sympathies  and  interests  once  mainly 
confined  to  the  Church  expanding  themselves  till  they  em¬ 
braced  the  civil  rights  and  temporal  prosperities  of  peoples 
and  communities.  One  result  of  this  healthy  growth  in 
political  knowledge  and  secularisation  was  the  substitution 
of  the  ethical  and  pi’actical  for  the  dogmatic  and  religious 
interest  as  the  central  point  of  historical  inquiry.  We  seem 
to  detect  a  diminishing  interest  in  pure  speculative  dogma 
and  an  increased  stress  on  the  practical  and — we  use  the 
word  in  no  invidious  or  narrow  sense — the  utilitarian  aspects 
of  human  belief  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Sects  of  the  Middle 
‘  Ages.’  This  tendency  culminates  in  his  work — to  which 
we  have  already  directed  attention — on  seventeenth-century 
ethics,  as  to  which  Lord  Acton  truly  says,  ‘  The  moral  point 
‘  of  view  prevails  over  every  other,  and  conscience  usiu'ps  the 
‘  place  of  theology,  canon  law,  and  scholarship.  This  was 
‘  his  tribute  to  a  new  phase  of  literature  ’  (it  was  really  much 
more  than  that,  as  the  final  phase  of  his  own  historical 
developement),  ‘  the  last  he  was  to  see,  which  was  beginning 
‘  to  put  ethical  knowledge  above  metaphysics  and  politics 
‘  as  the  central  range  of  human  progress.  Morality,  the 
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‘  proper  atinospliere  of  ideal  history,  became  the  paramount 
‘  interest.’ 

From  the  field  of  human  histoi’y  Dullinger  derived  his 
main  conception  of  truth,  Avhich  always  presented  itself 
to  him  as  an  historical  fact  to  be  discovered  by  research 
and  verified  by  evidence.  In  philosophic  or  scientific  truth, 
as  a  relation  of  congruity  between  the  human  mind  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  its  own  being,  he  had 
comparatively  small  interest.  Even  his  conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  came  to  him  idtimately  as  a  fact  of  human  history 
rather  than  as  a  mysterious  satisfaction  of  a  i^riori  human 
needs.  In  his  answer  to  a  lady  of  rank,  from  which  w'e  have 
already  made  extracts,  ho  has  some  significant  words  on  this 
point.  After  saying  that  our  religion  is  founded,  of  course, 
on  historical  facts,  lie  proceeds : — 

‘  I  must  first  ho  convinced  tliat  tlie  principal  events  narrated  in  the 
Gosptds  and  Acts  o£  the  Apostles  are  essentially  true  and  inviolahle, 
and  this  conviction  must  for  me,  in  accordance  with  my  career  and 
profession  as  teacher,  be  one  which  has  been  ascertained  scientifically 
—  i.e.  acquired  by  my  own  mental  endeavours  and  guaranteed  to  me 
by  careful  investigation.’  * 

This  conception  of  history,  sacred  as  well  as  secular,  which 
does  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  that  commonly 
shared  by  thoughtful  Protestants,  furnished  Dullinger  with 
his  principle  of  authority  as  well  as  with  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  research  and  induction.  We  have  already  admitted — 
it  was  no  more  than  a  warp  or  strain  of  his  early  Eomanist 
training — that  his  ratiocination  on  general  subjects  of  human 
interest  suffered  from  an  ecclesiastical  bias.  During  the  earlier 
half  of  his  life  prescription  and  antiquity,  the  claims  of  sacer¬ 
dotalism  and  hierarchical  autocracy,  were  for  him  prepotent 
sources  and  vehicles  of  authority.  Re-reading  Diillinger’s 
arguments  in  reference  to  the  Vatican  decrees,  the  thought 
has  occurred  to  us,  supposing,  after  all,  he  had  found  in  some 
general  council  or  patristic  authority  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  how  far  ^70uld  it  have  modified  his 
attitude  towards  it?  In  our  humble  judgement  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  any  human  being  is  as  unworthy  of  serious  con¬ 
futation  as  the  claim  w  hich  an  insane  man  might  make  to 
immunity  from  physical  death. 

Dbllinger’s  survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  combined  with 
his  careful  study  of  political  institutions  ;  their  origin, 
growth,  maturity,  and  perhaps  decadence  had  the  effect  of 

*  Declarations  and  Letters,  p.  1'32, 
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indnciii"  certain  axionatic  principles  on  those  subjects. 
Thus  ho  held  a  firm  conviction  of  the  fixed,  unalterable 
character  of  national  qualities  and  its  power  in  evolving  and 
determining  national  destinies.  Lord  Acton  attributes  this 
belief  to  the  teaching  of  Moehler  and  Ganganelli,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  it  mentions  the  fact  that,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Dollinger  ‘  illustrated  the  Irish  question  by 
‘  means  of  a  chronicle  describing  Ireland  a  thousand  years 

Both  Lord  Acton  and  Dr.  Plummer  have  insisted  on  one 
main  characteristic  of  Ddllinger’s  historical  labours,  viz. 
that  they  were  undertaken  with  an  absolute  freedom  from 
bias  of  any  kind  and  a  want  of  object.  But  surely  the 
purpose  of  Diillinger’s  historical  work  is  self-evident.  It 
was  a  resolute  and  persistent  attempt  to  discover  historical 
truth,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  past  and  to  submit 
them  to  verification,  to  eliminate  its  actual  events,  records, 
and  personages  from  the  partial  or  false  presentations  by 
which  they  ai’e  so  often  shrouded  and  obscured.  That  he 
had  no  theory  to  govern  his  research,  that  he  had  no  object 
to  subserve  beyond  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  surely  to  his 
credit.  Historians,  with  theories  to  sujiport  and  special 
pui’poses  to  serve,  are  common  enough.  We  may  surely  be 
allowed  the  rare  luxury  of  a  Didlinger  now  and  then,  who 
is  content  with  the  high  if  unusual  purpose  of  constituting 
himself  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  Truth,  prepared  to 
serve  at  her  altar  and  obey  her  injunctions,  and  scorning 
every  meaner  motive  as  an  insult  to  her  supremacy. 

But  this  very  loyalty  to  truth  induced  another  prominent 
quality  of  Dullinger’s  disposition,  viz.  his  large-hearted 
toleration.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  an  original  but  a  subse¬ 
quently  developed  virtue.  No  characteristic  of  his  later  life 
was  more  prominent  than  his  compunction  for  the  narrow¬ 
ness  and  severity  of  his  unregenerate  Ultramontane  days. 
He  w’as  never  tired  of  expressing  his  regret  for  having 
attacked  persons  and  institutions  Avith  Avhich  he  afterwards 
came  to  sympathise,  or  defending  others  Avhich  maturer 
thought  convinced  him  Avere  indefensible.  He  had,  e.g., 
Avritten  and  spoken  of  the  German  reformers  Avith  the 
usual  sectarian  bitterness  of  Komish  controversialists,  but 
he  afterwards  expressed  his  sorroAv  for  the  injustice  he  had 
done  them.  His  OAvn  breach  Avith  Rome  drcAV  him  closer  to 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  his  final  estimate  of  them 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  average  Avell- 
informed  Protestant.  At  the  same  time  Dollinger  Avas 
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never  tired  of  insisting  that  his  errors  had  been  the  essential 
concomitants  of  his  pursuit  of  truth — that  their  successive 
abandonment,  like  the  annual  casting  of  a  snake’s  slough, 
was  a  distinct  condition  and  proof  of  growth.  ‘  My  whole 
‘  life,’  he  wrote  in  1882,  ‘  has  been  a  successive  surrendering 
‘  of  errors — of  errors  which  I  once  held  with  zeal,  opposing 
‘  them  vehemently  to  the  better  knowledge  gradually  dawn- 
‘  ing  upon  me — and  yet  I  think  I  may  dare  to  say  that  I  w’as 
‘  not  dishonest  in  so  doing.’  Sixteen  years  earlier  he  wrote 
(we  are  indebted  to  Lord  Acton  for  these  quotations) : 
‘  It  befalls  me  almost  every  week  that  I  am  compelled  to 
‘  renounce  some  one  error — probably  long  maintained — 
‘  that  I  must  even  tear  it  violently  out  of  my  mind.  Thus 
‘  one  cannot  help  becoming  patient  and  considerate  in  the 
‘  highest  degree  towards  strange  errors.’ 

The  unlimited  toleration  which  Dollinger  preached  he 
was  accustomed  to  practise.  jVIany  striking  exainples  of 
this  are  given  by  his  friends.  Even  his  profound  disgust 
with  the  Vatican  decrees  could  not  tempt  him  to  a  propa¬ 
ganda  on  behalf  of  his  own  position,  or  that  of  his  Old 
Catholic  friends.  This  may  be  accepted  as  an  illustration 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remark  in  1845  that  Dollinger  ‘  would 
‘  answer  any  objection,  but  never  proselytised.’  Dr.  Plummer 
tells  us  that  he  was  always  prepared  to  excuse  even 

‘  those  bishops  who  before  and  during  the  Council  made  use  of  him 
to  oppose  the  dogma,  and  afterwards  condemned  him  for  not  accepting 
it.  He  would  point  out  the  terrific  oath  of  subservience  to  Kome  which 
every  bishop  in  her  communion  has  to  take  at  his  consecration,  the 
habit  which  for  generations  has  been  a  second  nature  with  them  of 
exhibiting  this  subservience  on  all  occasions,  and  the  huge  difTicultics 
which  bishops  who  refused  to  submit  would  have  had  to  confront.’ 

None  of  Dollingev’s  critics  h.ave  laid  the  stress  which  we 
think  it  deserves  upon  his  character  as  the  true  secret  of  his 
influence.  He  started  on  his  career  with  a  mind  and  in¬ 
tention  of  which  ingenuousness  and  a  growing  conviction 
of  the  supremacy  of  truth  were  constituent  elements.  He 
never  turned  aside  from  an  investigation  by  apju’ehension 
of  disagreeable  results.  ‘  His  critical  mind  was  pliant,’ 
says  Lord  Acton,  ‘  to  assent  when  he  must,  to  reject  when 
‘  he  must,  and  to  doubt  when  he  must.’  This  is  only 
another  mode  of  stating  that  the  germs  and  bases  of  his 
character  and  method  were  primarily  intellectual  and 
rational,  not  sentimental  and  Pietistic.  In  contrast  with  the 
invertebrate  growth  and  emotional  tergiversations  of  the 
mere  religionist,  especially  when  the  Pietistic  temperament 
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is  adulterated,  as  it  often  is,  -with  hierarcliical  ambition, 
the  outcome  of  such  a  character  is  not  only  homogeneous  and 
consistent,  but  stable  and  virile.  We  regard  it  as  a  fairly 
deducible  inference  from  the  ascertained  facts  of  Dbllinger’s 
character  formation  up  to  the  time  of  his  breach  with  the 
Papacy,  that  some  rupture  with  its  modern  spirit  and  tradi¬ 
tions  had  become  inevitable,  even  if  the  supremacy  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  infatuation  of  the  Pope  and  the  Koman 
Curia  had  not  been  so  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  Vatican  decrees. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  on  Dbllinger’s  final 
relation  to  the  Papacy  which  he  had  quitted,  and  to  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  which  he  had  helped  to  form,  but  of 
whose  Protestant  tendencies  he  did  not  approve.  The 
question  seems  to  us  of  easy  solution.  Dbllinger  died  as  he 
had  lived,  in  full  spiritual  communion,  1st,  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  Church  catholic  as  it  existed  before  its  Papal  de¬ 
terioration  ;  2nd,  with  the  larger  Church  of  Christ,  which 
comprehends  in  its  embrace  whatever  of  goodness,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  and  humanity  is  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
liuman  history.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  certain  that  his 
own  final  attitude  to  religion,  as  to  the  general  historical 
work  of  his  life,  was  a  calm,  self-concentrated,  yet  pious 
individualism.  ‘Je  suis  isole’  is  an  expression  which  occurs 
in  his  letter  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  which  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words 
that  every  thoughtful  and  devout  soul  finds  in  the  tie  that 
connects  it  with  Deity  the  cable  chain  of  its  ultimate 
anchorage  in  time  and  eternity. 

The  third  chapter  of  Dr.  Plummer’s  ‘  Eecollections  ’  is 
devoted  altogether  to  ‘  English  Topics.’  He  tells  us  what 
is  perhaps  already  acknowledged :  ‘  Not  many  foreigners 
‘  outside  the  circle  of  professional  diplomatists  have  habitu- 
‘  ally  preserved  such  a  keen  and  well-informed  interest  in 
‘  England  as  Dr.  Dbllinger.’  One  of  his  English  centres 
of  interest  was  his  personal  friend  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
political  measures,  however,  he  criticised  with  insight  and 
freedom.  We  again  quote  Dr,  Plummer  : — 

‘  The  proposal  to  yield  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  demand  for  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  regarded  as  disastrous  and  amazing.  He  sjiid  to  me  in  188G 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  change  of  policy  seemed  to  him  “  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  delusions  ever  seen  in  a  statesman.  It  is  so  perfectly 
evident  that  whatever  power  is  granted  to  an  Irish  parliament  will  be 
used  to  make  the  separation  of  the  countries  more  complete.”  He 
laughed  at  Manning’s  heroic  audacity  in  asserting  that  Eomau 
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Catholics  have  never  persecuted  Protestants  in  the  past,  and  therefore 
are  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future.  “  One  of  the  first  things  that 
the  Irish  parliament  would  do  would  he  to  take  possession  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  turn  it  into  a  Roman  Catholic  university.’ 

‘  Dr.  Dullingor  considered  that  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
strength  of  the  English  Church  was  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  clergy 
and  laity  have  the  Siiinc  education.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
system  of  seminaries — i.c.  separate  schools  and  colleges  for  those  who 
are  destined  for  holy  orders.’ 

Although  full  of  syinpathyf  or  the  High  Church  and  his¬ 
torical  school  in  the  Church  of  England,  Dr.  Dollinger  had 
no  admiration  for  ritualism. 

‘What  an  extraordinary  thing  that  is,  that  enthusiasm  about  vestments, 
which  makes  men  fanatical  about  a  chasuble  !  It  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  you  would  find  in  no  other  country.  And  about  a  chasuble 
of  all  vestments,  which  is  certainly  neither  graceful  nor  convenient. 

.  .  .  An  English  clergyman  once  called  on  me  who  evidently  thought 
that  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  know  that,  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist, 
he  wore  vestments  closely  resembling  those  of  our  own  clergy.  And 
some  time  afterwards  I  received  a  photograph  of  him  in  this  costume 
— biretta,  chasuble,  lace,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  amused  me  much, 
and,  I  confess,  rather  disgusted  me— firstly,  that  he  should  care  to  bo 
photographed  in  such  attire ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  suppose 
that  1  should  care  to  have  the  photograph.’ 

‘  On  the  question  of  the  Burials  Bill  he  was  much  surprised  that 
any  English  Churchman,  and  e.specially  the  clergy,  should  object  to 
being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  burying  Dissenters  at  the  cost  of 
admitting  Dissenting  ministers  to  the  churchyards.  .  .  .’ 

On  another  ‘  burning  question  ’  he  took  a  somewhat 
similar  view,  viz.  that  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  In  Ger¬ 
many  such  a  commotion  as  we  had  had  in  England  about 
the  use  or  disuse  of  the  Creed  would  be,  he  said,  scarcely 
possible. 

‘  Few  people  here  would  insist  upon  rigid  agreement  with  formulas 
in  a  matter  of  such  inscrutable  mystery  as  tlie  Trinity.  In  some 
particulars  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used. 
The  most  subtle  philosopher  and  the  most  profound  theologian  cannot 
explain  the  difference  between  “  generation  ”  and  “  procession  ”  in  the 
generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  The 
Reformers  made  a  great  mistake  in  jiutting  the  Creed  in  the  public 
service.  It  should  never  have  been  placed  there.’ 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space,  and  must  conclude 
Though  only  a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since 
Bollinger’s  death,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  nature  and  degree  of  fame  he  is  destined  to  retain  in 
the  future.  In  many  respects  his  position  and  character,  as 
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well  as  his  opportunities  and  surroundings,  were  unique. 
He  stands  forth  as  the  one  man  among  the  human  simulacra 
— the  changeful,  shadowy  chameleons  which  crowd  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  and  cover  the  Vatican  Council  with 
indelible  contempt.  Apart  from  his  literary  fame  and  his 
many  invaluable  contributions  to  Church  history,  the  master¬ 
ful  personality  of  the  man  is  his  most  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  is  Dullinger’s  undying  merit  to  have  stood  forth 
— eventually  single-handed  and  alone — against  the  most 
astounding  infatuation  in  which  any  religious  community 
in  civilised  times  has  ever  indulged ;  to  have  vindicated  the 
inviolable  rights  of  reason  and  conscience  against  the  most 
undisguised  attack  ever  made  upon  them  ;  to  have  asserted 
the  claims  of  Catholicism  in  its  most  defensible  form  against 
the  injurious  perversions  of  unscrupulous  and  immoral  fac¬ 
tions.  This  is  Diillinger's  claim  on  the  gratitude  and  renown 
of  future  ages. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  gratitude  will  be 
forthcoming,  and  the  renown  conceded.  As  long  as  a 
strong  virile  morality  is  esteemed  of  higher  worth  than  a 
flaccid  and  decrepit  Pietism,  as  long  as  duty  is  preferred  to 
selfish  interest,  as  long  as  genuine  Christianity  maintains 
its  supremacy  above  its  ecclesiastical  corruptions  and  de¬ 
teriorations,  as  long  as  a  life  of  simple  earnest  laboriousness 
for  the  instruction  of  men  and  the  diffusion  of  truth  and 
charity  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  human  careers — so 
long  will  Ignatius  von  Dbllinger  occupy  a  high  place  in 
the  bode- roll  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  present 
century. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Elements  of  Politics.  By  Henry  SidgwicN, 
Author  of  ‘  The  Methods  of  Ethics,’  and  ‘  The  Principles 
‘  of  Political  Economy.’  London  ;  1891. 

T N  this  comprehensive  work  Professor  Sidgwick  has  travelled 
over  a  wide  field.  He  has  undertaken  to  expound  the 
whole  theory  of  politics,  and  to  describe  the  proper  functions 
and  structure  of  governments.  In  the  first  part,  which 
extends  over  300  closely  printed  pages,  he  has  analysed  the 
principles  on  which  legislation  should  be  based  in  a  well- 
ordered  community,  and  which  should  regulate  the  relations 
of  a  State  with  Foreign  Powers.  In  the  second  part,  which 
is  of  almost  equal  length,  he  has  described  the  methods 
and  instruments  of  government  in  a  civilised  country ;  has 
detailed  the  duties  which  attach  to  the  legislature,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicature  respectively;  has  considered 
how  these  bodies  should  be  constituted  or  composed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  dependent  on,  or 
independent  of,  one  another.  To  the  task  which  he  has 
thus  imposed  on  himself  he  has  brought  industry,  care,  and 
acuteness;  and  he  has,  in  consequence,  produced  a  work 
which,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing  by  everyone  interested  in  ‘  the  elements  of  politics.’ 

Before  attempting,  however,  to  follow  Professor  Sidgwick 
in  his  exhaustive  inquiry,  we  must  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
reviewer  by  making  a  few  observations  both  on  his  matter 
and  on  his  manner.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  frankly 
confess  that  we  regard  his  method  with  some  distrust.  lie 
has  discarded  almost  throughout  his  work  the  teachings  of 
experience,  and  has  founded  his  theory  of  politics  on  reason¬ 
ing  which  is  mainly  or  purely  deductive.  In  his  own 
language : — 

‘  In  framing  tlie  precepts  or  maxims  of  practical  politics,  induction 
from  the  political  experiences  which  history  records  can  only  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  secondary  way,  as  a  useful  and  important,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect,  test  of  the  results  otherwise  obtained.  But,  if  this  be 
so,  by  W'hat  other  rational  method  can  we  deal  with  the  questions  of 
practical  politics  ?  According  to  my  view,  it  must  be  a  method  mainly 
deductive  :  we  must  assume  certain  general  characteristics  of  man  and 
his  circumstances — characteristics  belonging  not  to  mankind  universally, 
but  to  civilised  man  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  his  development ; 
and  we  must  consider  what  laws  and  institutions  are  likely  to  conduce 
most  to  the  wellbeing  of  an  aggregate  of  such  beings  living  in  social 
relations.’ 

But  the  writer  who  deliberately  makes  such  a  choice 
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discards,  or  at  any  rate  subordinates,  the  material  of  most 
importance  of  any  at  Lis  disposal.  For  in  politics,  as  in 
everytliing  else,  experience  is  our  safest  guide.  It  helps  us 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  present  by  examining  the  history 
of  the  past ;  and,  if  we  deliberately  close  our  eyes  to  its 
lessons,  or  regard  them  as  of  inferior  significance,  we  are  in 
constant  danger  of  falling  into  errors  from  which  a  careful 
retrospective  survey  may  usually  save  us. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  sure  that  Professor  Sidgwiclc  can 
claim  that  he  has  adopted  the  deductive  method.  ‘The 
‘  deductive  inquirer,’  in  Buckle’s  well-known  language,. 
‘  assumes  certain  principles  as  original,  and  reasons  from 
‘  them  to  the  facts  which  actually  appear  in  the  world.’ 
But  in  much  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  book  we  can  trace  no 
such  process.  Instead  of  a  careful  deduction  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  the  writer’s  own 
opinion.  We  are  continually  meeting  with  such  sentences 
as  ‘  I  am  inclined  to  think,’  or  ‘  I  am  of  opinion.’  We 
freely  admit  that,  before  delivering  his  judgement  on  any 
matter.  Professor  Sidgwiclc  is  careful  to  explain  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  each  side  of  the  case  with  a  fulness  that  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton’s  political  handbooks ;  and  that 
his  conclusion,  when  finally  pronounced,  is  always  that  of  a 
clear,  impartial,  and  painstaking  thinker.  But  in  a  book 
of  this  character  we  want  something  more  than  the  opinion 
of  the  author  on  a  controverted  question.  The  mind  requires 
to  be  convinced  either  by  induction  founded  on  experience 
or  by  clear  deductive  reasoning  ;  and  in  many  instances  it 
fails  to  derive  conviction  from  Professor  Sidgwick’s  pages. 

In  the  next  place,  we  think  we  notice  throughout  the  first 
part  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  book  that  his  opinions  have  been 
insensibly  moulded  by  the  state  of  legislation  and  thought 
in  England  at  the  present  time.  lie  is  ready  to  travel  at 
least  as  far  as  Parliament  has  already  advanced,  but  he  is  not 
prepared,  ‘  except  under  specially  favourable  conditions,’  to 
go  any  further  ‘  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  proximate  future.’ 
Thus,  to  take  some  typical  examples,  he  is  not  willing  to 
limit  the  right  of  bequest  except  by  imposing  ‘  a  tax  on  in- 
‘  heritance,  considerably  increased  when  bequests  are  received 
‘  by  others  than  near  relations  ;  ’  he  is  not  willing  to  prevent 
an  unqualified  medical  practitioner  from  pin-ctising,  but  he 
is  prepared  to  say  that  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  recover 
his  fees  ;  he  is  not  willing  to  embark  on  any  redistribution 
of  property,  but  he  is  prepared  to  ‘  compensate  ’  the  un- 
propertied  classes  for  the  loss  of  the  opportunities  whic]i 
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*  the  propertied  classes  are  in  the  position  of  diminishing  ’ 
by  well-directed  outlay  ‘tending  either  to  increase  the 
‘  efficiency  and  mobility  of  labour,  or  to  bring  within  the 
‘  reach  of  all  members  of  a  civilised  society  some  share  of  the 
‘  culture  which  we  agree  in  regarding  as  the  most  valuable 
‘  result  of  civilisation.’  In  these  and  other  matters  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sidgwick  seems  to  have  formed  his  opinions,  not  by 
any  process  of  deductive  reasoning,  but  by  a  study  of  the 
latest  volumes  of  the  statute  book,  or  the  more  recent  par¬ 
liamentary  debates.  The  first  part  of  his  volume,  in  fact 
— if  we  may  say  so  without  disi’espect — comprises  a  catalogue 
raisonne  of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  legislation. 
We  cannot,  however,  imagine  that  legislation  has  said  its 
last  word  on  the  great  social  problems  which  are  perplexing 
mankind.  The  solution  of  them  which  finds  favour  to-day 
differs  from  that  which  was  accepted  by  our  fathers,  and 
may  be  superseded  by  the  remedy  which  will  bo  applied  by 
our  children ;  and  the  writer  who  is  only  in  line  with  his 
contemporaries  may  not  improbably  find  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  succeeding  generation. 

In  the  third  place,  we  think  that  Professor  Sidgwick  has 
laid  inadequate  stress  on  the  relations  of  morality  to  law  and 
to  government.  We  are  not  now  using  the  word  ‘  morality  ’ 
in  the  technical  sense  in  which  jurists  of  the  school  of 
Austin  employ  it.  We  have  no  occasion  at  this  moment  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  what  such  writers  call  positive 
law  and  positive  morality.  We  are  simply  alluding  to  the 
influence  which  the  moral  code  exercises  on  the  conduct  of 
every  people.  In  saying,  however,  that  Professor  Sidgwick 
has  not  laid  sufficient  sti’ess  on  morals,  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood.  It  was,  perhaps,  open  to  a  writer  to 
exclude  questions  of  morality  altogether  from  a  purely 
technical  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Politics.  That  is  the 
course  which  was  practically  adopted  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
‘  Wealth  of  Nations.’  He  assumed,  for  his  immediate  ijur- 
pose,  that  man  was  a  selfish  animal,  as  a  general  rule 
actuated  in  the  affairs  of  life  by  selfish  motives ;  and  he 
dealt,  in  another  and  separate  work,  ‘  The  Theory  of  Moral 
‘  Sentiments,’  with  the  finer  qualities  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  best  men  in  all 
ages  has  been  influenced.  It  Avas  open  to  Professor  Sidgwick 
to  follow  this  great  example.  For  the  purpose  of  a  scientific 
treatise  he  might  have  assumed  that  men,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  occupied  in  promoting  their  own  interests ;  and  that 
society,  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  was  bound  to  aim  at 
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securing  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
But  this  is  not  the  course  which  Professor  Sidgwick  has 
taken.  In  his  thirteenth  chapter  he  has  recognised  the 
importance  of  morality  in  domestic  legislation ;  in  his 
seventeenth  chapter  he  has  considered  the  influence  which 
morality  ought  to  exercise  on  international  questions.  But, 
though  he  has  thus  admitted  the  moral  code  within  the 
limits  of  his  treatise,  he  has  endeavoured  to  solve  many 
problems  on  utilitarian  principles,  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
morality  must  solve  in  defiance  of  utility ;  while  he  has 
ignored  other  questions  which  claimed  his  consideration, 
and  which  are  among  the  most  difficult  for  either  the 
moralist  or  the  statesman  to  answer.  Take,  for  example, 
the  question  of  free  immigration  into  a  populous  country 
like  our  own.  Is  it  right  or  is  it  desirable  to  place  any  re¬ 
striction  on  the  immigration  of  pauper  aliens?  Professor 
Sidgwick  tells  us  first  that 

‘  Freedom  of  immigration  .  .  .  seems  to  bo  implicitly  assumed  in 
the  most  general  economic  argument  for  free  trade :  since,  in  order 
that  tlie  advantages  of  complete  freedom  of  exchange  may  be  fully 
realised,  it  is  necessary  that  labour  should  move  with  perfect  ease  from 
country  to  country  to  meet  the  changes  that  are  continually  likely  to 
occur  in  the  industrial  demand  for  it.’ 

A  sentiment  which  may  be  true  enough  in  a  general  way, 
but  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  immigration  (say)  of 
poor  Eussian  Jews  into  the  East  End  of  London.  The 
Professor,  therefore,  goes  on : — 

‘  The  truth  is  that  when  we  consider  how  far  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  exclusion  is  conducive  to  the  real  interest  of  the  State  exer¬ 
cising  it,  or  of  humanity  at  large,  we  come  upon  the  most  striking 
phase  of  the  general  conflict  between  the  cosmopolitan  and  the  national 
ideals  of  political  organisation.  .  .  .  According  to  the  national  ideal, 
the  right  and  duty  of  each  government  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
determinate  group  of  human  beings,  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  nationality  .  .  .  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of  admitting 
foreigners  .  .  .  solely  from  this  point  of  view.  According  to  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  ideal,  its  business  is  to  maintain  order  over  the  particular 
territory  that  historical  causes  have  appropriated  to  it,  but  not  in  any 
way  to  determine  who  is  to  inhal)it  the  territory,  or  to  restrict  the 
enjoyment  of  its  natural  advantages  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
human  race.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  ideal  of  the  future ;  but  at 
present  I  must  discard  it,  as  allowing  too  little  lor  the  national  and 
patriotic  sentiments  which  have  in  any  case  to  be  reekoned  with  as  an 
aetually  powerful  political  force,  and  which  I  regard  as,  for  several 
reasons,  at  present  indispensable  to  social  wellbeing.’ 

'  According,  then,  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  the  right  of 
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excluding  aliens  depends  on  the  definition  to  be  applied  to 
Bentham’s  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  If  we 
take  the  cosmopolitan  definition,  ‘  the  ideal  of  the  future,’ 
and  mean  by  greatest  number  the  greatest  number  of  people 
in  the  world,  we  must  admit  aliens.  But,  if  we  take  the 
national  definition,  and  confine  the  term  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  living  in  a  particular  country,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  excluding  them.  Professor  Sidgwick  takes  the 
latter  definition  and,  consequently,  arrives  at  the  character¬ 
istically  cautious  conclusion  that 

‘  it  would  be  a  proper  policy  to  place  restrictions  on  immigration  if 
ever  it  should  threaten  to  take  such  dimensions  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  internal  cohesion  of  a  nation,  or  with  the  efforts  of  government 
to  maintain  an  adequately  high  standard  of  life  among  the  members  of 
the  community  generally,  especially  the  poorer  classes.’ 

Will  anyone  be  satisfied  with  such  a  conclusion  formed 
on  such  grounds  ?  Nations,  like  men,  have  duties  thrown 
upon  them  which  cannot  be  solely  decided  by  considerations 
of  utility.  And  if  on  such  grounds  alone  we  are  to  refuse 
the  hospitality  of  the  nation  to  the  outcast  and  the  miserable, 
we  should  ourselves  desire  to  revert  to  the  moral  code  which 
Homer,  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  put  into  the  mouths 
of  Nausicaa  and  Eumajus  : — 

AW  08c  Tis  Svarrjvoi  uAojynci'os  ivOdh'  iKili'ci, 

Toy  I'Pv  Xfn/  KOfietiv'  Trpos  yap  Aios  eirriv  uTraiTts 
Ectroi  T£  TTTot^oi  T€‘  SocTis  S  oWyt]  re,  <f}i\.r]  rf — 

or,  if  we  may  add  Pope’s  inadequate  translation : — 

‘  ’Tis  OTirs  this  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve. 

Cheer  the  sad  heart,  nor  let  aflliction  grieve. 

By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent. 

And  what  to  those  we  give  to  Jove  is  lent.’ 

If,  however,  there  is  one  class  of  questions,  such  as  that 
involved  in  the  admission  of  aliens,  or — to  take  another 
prominent  example — in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which 
cannot  be  decided  on  utilitarian  principles  alone,  there  is 
another  class  of  questions  with  which  every  dominant  race, 
like  the  English,  is  confronted,  and  which  Professor  Sidgwick 
fails  to  notice.  For  every  country  which  has  extended  its 
sway  over  other  nations  is  certain  to  discover  that  the  moral 
code,  which  its  foremost  men  have  established  at  home, 
differs  from,  and  is  perhaps  superior  to,  the  moral  code  which 
prevails  in  its  dependencies.  And  there  is  no  more  difficult 
or  delicate  matter  for  statesmen  to  determine  than  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  enforcing  their  own  ideas  on  a  subject  people  to 
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•whom  they  are  probably  distasteful.  During  the  present 
century  such  questions  have  constantly  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  The  existence  of  Suttee,  the  exposure  of 
female  infants,  and,  more  recently,  the  prevalence  of  child 
marriages,  are  only  prominent  examples  of  the  subjects  to 
which  we  are  referring.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  dominant 
race  in  such  matters  to  force  its  own  ideas  on  a  subject 
people  at  the  risk  of  provoking  discontent  and,  possibly, 
revolt  ?  Or  should  it  be  its  duty  to  convert,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  dependent  population  to  its  own  views,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  morality  ? 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  compromise  on  these 
questions  at  which  the  foremost  Indian  administrators  have 
arrived  is  the  best  which  is  attainable.  They  have 
refrained  from  thrusting  their  own  moral  code  on  a  people 
to  whom  it  would  have  been  unintelligible.  But  they  have 
seized  every  practical  ojjportunity  for  repressing  customs 
which  are  either  cruel  or  immoral.  Thus  a  favourable 
occasion  was  taken  by  a  previous  generation  for  the  abolition 
of  Suttee :  and  thus  in  our  own  time  the  age  of  marriage  has 
been  definitely  raised.  But  these  problems  have  been  dealt 
with  on  moral  and  not  on  utilitarian  principles ;  and  utility 
alone,  if  no  other  guide  had  been  forthcoming,  would  not 
have  helped  us  to  their  solution. 

We  have  discharged  a  critic’s  duty  in  pointing  out  some 
defects  in  Professor  Sidgwick’s  work,  and  we  now  gladly 
turn  to  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  The  Professor  starts 
from  the  broad  principle  that  ‘  the  ultimate  criterion  of  the 
‘  goodness  of  law,  and  of  the  actions  of  government  gene- 
‘  rally,  is  their  tendency  to  increase  the  general  happiness.’ 
But  he  enlarges  the  term  ‘  general  happiness  ’  to  include  ‘  not 
‘  only  the  human  beings  who  are  actually  living  [in  a  com- 
‘munity],  but  those  who  are  to  live  hereafter.’  It  seems, 
indeed,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  latest  chapters,  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  that  he  has  some  doubt  whether 
the  definition  should  not  be  still  further  extended,  and  ‘  the 
‘  greatest  number  ’  should  not  include  all  the  people  living  in 
the  world.  For  the  purposes  of  practical  politics,  however, 
the  simple  rule  which  Bentham  laid  down  seems  sufficiently 
broad ;  and  legislators  may  usually  be  satisfied  if  the  laws, 
which  it  is  their  business  to  frame,  secure  the  happiness  of 
those  in  whose  interests  they  are  made.  Happiness  may  be 
promoted  in  two  ways:  fl)  ‘The  government  may  aim  at 
‘  making  ea,ph  of  the  individuals  to  whom  its  commands  are 
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*  addressed  promote  his  own  happiness  better  than  he  would 

*  without  interference  ’ — in  other  words,  it  may  embark  on 

*  what  is  commonly  called  paternal  legislation  ;  or  (2)  it  ‘  may 
‘  aim  at  making  [the  individual’s]  conduct  more  conducive  to 

*  the  happiness  of  others,’  or,  in  simple  language,  it  may 
prevent  one  person  from  injuring  or  annoying  another.  The 
objections  to  the  first  course  are  founded  on  the  broad 
principle  that  men,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  individual  interests,  and  that  any  interference 
with  them  is  likely  to  be  not  only  annoying  but  mischievous ; 
and  though  the  principle  —  as  will  be  shown  later  on — • 
cannot  be  universally  applied,  governments  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  confine  themselves  to  the  second  of  the  two 
courses,  and  restrict  their  action  to  compelling  one  individual 
to  render  to  another  such  services  as  he  may  either  be  legally 
bound,  or  he  may  have  agreed,  to  discharge  ;  and  to  restrain¬ 
ing  him  from  doing  any  act  which  may  be  mischievous  or 
irritating  to  any  other  person.  As  legislation  of  this  kind 
leaves  the  individual  liberty  for  himself,  and  affords  him 
protection  against  his  neighbour,  it  is  usually  known  as 
‘  Individualism,’  or,  to  take  the  French  term,  laisscz  faire. 
When  individualistic  principles  are  applied  as  strictly  as 
possible,  we  arrive  at  the  minimum  of  governmental  inter¬ 
ference,  which  Professor  Sidgwick  calls  ‘  the  individualistic 
‘minimum.’ 

But,  however  strong  our  desire  may  be  to  limit  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  government  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  there 
are  three  matters  in  which  such  interference  is  inevitable. 
The  first  concerns  contracts ;  the  second,  property ;  the 
third,  the  personal  safety  of  each  member  of  the  community. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects  Professor  Sidgwick  has 
little  that  is  new  to  tell  us.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that 
the  liberty  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  is  one  of 
the  most  important  rights  that  are  secured  to  the  citizen ;  and 
that  the  right  is  deprived  of  its  value  if  the  contract  cannot 
be  enforced. 

*  Withdraw  contract— suppose  that  no  one  can  count  upon  anyone 
else  fulfilling  an  engagement — -and  the  members  of  a  human  community 
are  atoms  that  cannot  efi'cctively  combine ;  the  complex  co-operation 
and  division  of  employments  that  are  the  essential  characteristics  of 
modern  industry  cannot  be  introduced.’ 

Thus  the  enforcement  of  contracts  is  fundamentally  im¬ 
portant  in  an  individualistic  system ;  and  legal  validity  should 
be  given  to  all  agreements — ‘  (1)  deliberately  made  between 
‘  persons  possessing  at  the  time  mature  reason,  if  they  have 
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‘  been  made  without  (2)  coercion,  or  (3)  wilful  or  careless 
‘misrepresentation  on  either  side;  and  (4)  if  the  effects 
‘  they  were  designed  to  produce  involve  (a)  no  violation  of 
‘  law,  or  (6)  no  cognisable  injury  to  the  community.’  These 
exceptions  are,  of  course,  already  well  known  to  the  law 
courts,  and  do  not  seem  to  require  detailed  examination. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Professor  Sidgwick  does 
not  consider  that,  on  individualistic  principles,  there  is  any 
justification  for  setting  aside  a  contract  in  which  one  man 
gains  by  the  distress  of  another.  In  other  words,  if  we  may 
illustrate  his  general  conclusion  by  a  particular  example, 
individualistic  principles  would  not  justify  the  State  in 
cancelling  the  lease  of  a  farm,  for  wliich  the  landlord  had 
been  able  to  exact  an  excessive  rent  from  the  inability  of 
the  tenant  to  live  without  land,  or  to  obtain  other  land  than 
that  which  he  was  hiring  from  the  owner.  In  such  a  case, 
though  the  tenant  has  made  an  unfavourable  bargain, 
which  ‘  in  popular  political  discussion  is  sometimes  said  not 
‘  to  be  free,’  interference,  in  Professor  Sidg wick’s  judgement, 
is  unjustifiable  on  the  strict  principles  of  individualism. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  case  of  contracts 
intended  to  have  an  immediate  effect.  In  prospective  agree¬ 
ments,  the  State  should  not  enforce  the  contract,  but  exact 
adequate  compensation  for  its  non-fulfilment.  For 

‘  the  performance  of  a  con)pact  may  become,  through  change  of 
circumstances,  indefinitely  more  inconvenient  to  the  promiser  than  it 
is  advantageous  to  the  promisee.  Suppose  I  undertake  to  sweep  a 
man’s  chimneys  for  a  year,  and  to-morrow  a  rich  uncle  dies  and  leaves 
me  a  million ;  there  would  bo  an  obvious  balance  to  unhappiness  in 
holding  me  to  my  contract.  What  is  important,  from  our  prc.sent  point 
of  view,  is,  not  that  promises  should  be  kept,  but  that  the  recipients 
of  promises  should  not  suffer  from  their  breach.’ 

The  second  question  on  which  the  strict  individualist 
permits  the  interference  of  government  relates  to  property. 
The  idea  of  property,  according  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  right  of  exclusive  use.  It 
implies  the  right  of  alienation,  and,  though  this  perhaps 
stands  on  a  different  footing,  the  right  of  bequest.  Property 
does  not  merely  include  material  things,  such  as  land,  houses, 
clothes,  and  food ;  it  extends  to  the  ‘  rights  to  non-imitation,  by 
‘  which  the  results  of  intellectual  labour  ai'e  protected,  whether 
‘  these  results  are  of  the  nature  of  technical  invention  secured 
‘  by  patent,  or  literary  products  secured  by  copyright.’  But 
the  most  difficult,  and  at  any  rate  the  most  burning,  questions 
in  reference  to  property  are  connected  with  property  in  land. 
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Professor  Sidgwick  sees  that  ‘it  is  for  the  general  good 
‘  that  the  individual  cultivator’s  energy  and  enterprise  should 
‘  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  complete 
‘  ownership  is  the  most  simple  and  effective  way  of  encourag- 
‘  ing  it.’  But  he  is  also  imj)ressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  land  by  the  landowners  diminishes  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  those  Avho  have  no  land,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
‘private  property  in  land  involves  a  substantial  encroach- 
‘  ment  on  the  opportunities  of  applying  labour  productively 
‘  which,  Avere  it  not  for  such  appropriation,  Avould  be  open  to 
‘  individuals  now  landless.’  And  ho  consequently  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  some  compensation  is  due  from  those 
Avho  hold  real  property  to  those  Avho  do  not.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  country,  Avhere  land  is  in  course  of  settlement, 
Professor  Sidgwick  thinks  that  this  compensation  might  be 
found  by  selling  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  invest¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  But, 
unless  he  intends  to  except  the  landlords  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  is  obvious  that  this  suggestion  AA'ill  not  effect  his 
object.  For  the  landlords  Avill  plainly  derive  as  much  benefit, 
and  from  their  position  will  probably  secure  a  greater  benefit, 
from  such  investment  than  any  other  class.  In  the  case  of 
an  old  country  he  apparently  thinks  that  the  State  might 
resume  possession  of  the  soil  at  some  distant  date,  compen¬ 
sating,  Ave  presume,  the  existing  proprietors,  since  he  proposes 
that  the  date  of  resumption  should  be  made  a  distant  one, 
to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  compensation. 

But  we  fail  to  see  how  this  process  would  secure  the 
result  at  Avhich  he  is  apparently  aiming.  In  a  populous 
country  like  England  no  conceivable  distribution  of  the  land 
can  ensure  a  share  of  it  to  every  family  in  the  State  ;  and,  if 
the  State  be  made  the  sole  proprietor,  the  occupiers  Avill  be  at 
the  mercy  of  one  great  landlord,  instead  of  being  able  to 
arrange  terms  with  a  numberof  large  and  small  landlords.  We 
are  not,  moreover,  sure  that  Ave  draw  the  same  conclusion  as 
Professor  Sidgwick  from  the  circumstance  that  ‘  private 
‘  property  in  land  iinmlv'es  a  substantial  encroachment  on 
‘  the  oj^portunities  of  applying  labour  productively  Avhich, 
‘  Avero  it  not  for  such  appropriation,  Avould  be  open  to 
‘  individuals  now  landless.’  If  this  thesis  is  true  at  all,  is  it 
not  true  of  other  things  besides  land  ?  Test  it  by  another 
example.  Private  property  in  sewing  machines  involves  a 
substantial  encroachment  on  the  opportunities  of  applying 
labour  productively  which,  Avere  it  not  for  such  appropria¬ 
tion,  would  be  open  to  seamstresses  without  machines. 
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What  then  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the  possession  of  sewing 
machines,  but  to  devise  some  form  of  compensation  for  all 
the  young  women  who  have  not  succeeded  in  buying  them  ? 
When  once,  in  fact,  we  commence  an  attack  upon  one  kind 
of  property,  we  find  ourselves  logically  compelled  to  press  on 
beyond  the  goal  which  was  our  original  object ;  and  modern 
Socialists  are  more  consistent  than  Professor  Sidgwick  in 
desiring  to  terminate  not  merely  property  in  land,  but  all 
kinds  of  property. 

Loose  and  inexact  conclusions  are  so  undesirable  on  a 
subject  on  which  a  good  deal  of  inaccurate  writing  is  con¬ 
stantly  expended,  that  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  contrast 
Professor  Sidgv/ick’s  opinion  with  that  of  a  writer  to  whoso 
authority  he  will  defer. 

‘  Want  and  labour,’  wrote  Austin,  ‘  spring  from  the  niggardliness  ol 
nature,  and  not  from  the  inequality  which  is  consequent  on  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  property.  Those  evils  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
man  upon  earth ;  and  are  lightened,  not  aggravated,  by  this  useful, 
though  invidious,  institution.  Without  capital,  and  the  arts  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  capital,  the  reward  of  labour  would  be  far  scantier  than  it 
is  ;  and  capital,  with  the  arts  which  depend  upon  it,  are  creatures  of 
the  institution  of  property.  The  institution  is  good  for  the  many,  as 
well  as  for  the  few.  The  poor  are  not  stripped  by  it  of  the  produce  of 
their  labour ;  but  it  gives  them  a  part  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
which  it  calls  into  being.  In  effect,  though  not  in  law,  the  labourers 
are  co-proprietors  with  the  capitali.st3  who  hire  their  labour.  The 
reward  which  they  get  from  their  labour  is  principally  drawn  from 
capital ;  and  they  are  not  less  interested  than  the  legal  owners  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  fund  from  invasion.’ 

We  think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  cite  any  passage 
in  the  language  which  explains  the  advantages  of  property 
more  concisely  or  more  clearly  than  this  extract  from  the 
‘  Province  of  Jurisprudence.’  But,  though  the  exclusive  use 
of  property  can  be  defended  by  arguments  which  appear  to 
us  unassailable,  and  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge,  which 
Professor  Sidgwick  brings  against  it,  of  involving  a  sub¬ 
stantial  encroachment  on  Ihe  opportunities  of  applying 
labour  productively,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  title  to  a 
man’s  estate  rests  upon  law,  and  that  the  law  which 
regulates  its  possession,  its  alienation,  and  its  devolution  is 
as  liable  to  alteration  as  any  other  law.  "We  agree,  too,  with 
Professor  Sidgwick  that  in  some  respects  the  law  is  a  relic  of 
past  custom,  and  might  be  altered  with  general  advantage. 
For  instance,  the  law  which  regulates  the  succession  to  real 
estate  in  case  of  intestacy  is  the  relic  of  that  old  feudal 
system  which  parcelled  out  the  land  of  the  community 
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among  the  dependants  of  the  lord,  and  required  that  a  man 
should  always  be  available  for  every  parcel.  In  the  existing 
state  of  society  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
the  law  should  determine  the  succession  to  the  real  estate  of 
an  intestate  in  one  manner  and  distribute  his  personalty  in 
another ;  and  Professor  Sidgwick  is  probably  right  in  con¬ 
cluding  that,  as  ‘  the  persons  who  have  land  to  leave  by  will, 
‘  and  who  wish  to  make  “  an  eldest  son,”  are  an  insignificantly 
‘  small  minority,’  there  would  be  a  balance  of  convenience  in 
its  alteration.  The  regulation  of  intestate  estates  is,  how¬ 
ever,  after  all  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  since  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  have  money  to  leave  take  the 
precaution  of  making  a  will.  Perfect  freedom  of  bequest 
has  a  much  later  origin  than  most  persons  probably 
imagine.  It  was  not  known  in  old  Koine  during  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  her  histoiy.  It  was  limited  in  medisoval  law 
by  the  rights  of  the  testator’s  widow  and  children,  and  the 
power  of  distributing  property  capriciously  is  not  older  than 
the  later  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  in  modern 
times  been  sanctioned  by  the  consciousness  that  a  rich  man 
is  likely  to  dispose  of  his  wealth  more  sensibly  than  any 
public  authority,  and  by  the  belief  that  liberty  to  bequeath 
is  a  strong  motive  to  acquire.  Professor  Sidgwick  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  reject  the  counsels  of  extreme  men,  and  to  defend 
freedom  of  bequest  as  an  inducement  to  thrift.  ‘  Probably,’ 
so  he  writes,  ‘  all  that  can  be  safely  attempted  in  the  way 
‘  of  limiting  bequests  in  the  interests  of  the  community  is  a 
‘  tax  on  inheritance,  considerably  increased  when  bequests 
‘  are  received  by  other  than  near  relations.’  Accoi’ding  to 
this  view,  the  last  word  on  the  subject  was  apparently 
spoken  when  Mr.  Gladstone  imposed  a  graduated  legacy 
duty  in  1853.  But  some  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  readers 
will,  we  imagine,  be  disinclined  to  halt  permanently  at  this 
resting-place.  Many  politicians,  unprepared  to  concur  in 
the  extreme  programme  of  the  Socialists,  are  ready  to  accept 
a  legacy  duty,  graduated  not  by  the  kinship  of  the  legatee 
to  the  legator,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  the  legacy. 
The  present  Government  has  given  expression  to  this  feel¬ 
ing  by  imposing  an  additional  duty  on  large  estates.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  discover  the  opinion  of  an  im¬ 
partial  inquirer  like  Professor  Sidgwick  on  this  subject,  and 
to  learn  whether  in  his  judgement  Mr.  Goschen’s  policy  was 
justifiable  on  individualistic  principles. 

The  third  subject,  on  which  the  interference  of  government 
may  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  individualism,  is  con- 
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.cerned  with  the  reparation  of  wrong  and  the  punishment  of 
evil-doing.  There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  ‘the 
‘  kind  of  wrongs  for  which  the  enforcement  of  damages  is 
‘  the  appropriate  penalty  [and]  the  kind  of  wrongs  for  which 
‘  j^imishment  proper  is  required.’  The  difference  between  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  a  civil  action  is  plain  to  everyone. 
Professor  Sidgwick,  indeed,  holds  that  this  distinction, 

‘  though  very  important,  is  not  so  fundamental  as  it  is 
‘  commonly  conceived  to  be,  because  both  in  determining 
‘  when  damages  are  due,  and  when  punishment  should  be 
‘  inflicted,  for  past  mischief,  the  prevention  of  future  mischief 
‘  ought  generally  to  be  a  paramount  consideration.’  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  does  not  wish  to  underrate 

‘  llic  practical  importance  of  the  distinction  between  punishment  and 
damages,  as  apjiropriate  respectively  to  crimes  and  civil  injuries. 
A  clear  distinction  between  the  procedures  belonging  to  the  two 
hinds  of  remedies  respectively  is  a  necessary  element  of  a  civilised 
system  of  law.  For,  where  it  is  an  adequate  me.ans  of  preventing 
wrongs  to  fix  the  burden  of  reparation  on  the  wrongdoer,  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  any  intervention  of  government:  the  required 
reparation  may  as  well  be  made  privately  between  the  parties,  so  that 
it  may  properly  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  individual  wronged  to  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  government  if  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
punishment,  as  distinct  from  reparation,  is  needed  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large,  it  must  be  the  business  of  government  to 
secure  that  it  shall  be  inflicted  whenever  it  is  deseiwed ;  to  secure, 
therefore,  that  persons  harmed  by  the  crime  shall  come  forward  and 
give  evidence,  and  shall  not  make  peace  with  the  criminal.  And  to 
attain  this  re.sult,  it  is  found  more  and  more  necessary,  as  civilisation 
advances,  that  government  should  make  the  prosecution  of  crimes  its 
own  business.’ 

Thus  individualism,  in  Professor  Sidgwick’s  hands,  sanc¬ 
tions  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the  maintenance  of 
property,  the  prevention  of  wrongdoing,  and  even  leads  to 
the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor.  Individualism 
alone,  however,  cannot  satisfy  the  complex  requirements  of 
a  civilised  community.  In  advanced  stages  of  society  proof 
is  continually  forthcoming  that  the  individual,  dependent 
upon  his  unaided  resources,  is  frequently  no  match  for  his 
fellow-men,  and  that  the  State  must  consequently  interfere 
for  his  protection.  Labourers  in  Avant  of  work,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  expected  to  insist  that  the  dangers,  inseparable 
from  some  occupations,  should  be  minimised  by  the  fencing 
of  machinery,  the  regulation  of  factories,  the  inspection  of 
mines,  and  the  supervision  of  trading  vessels ;  and  individua- 
.  lists  must  consequently  make  up  their  minds  to  legislate  on 
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these  matters,  or  to  contemplate  a  large  measure  of  avoid¬ 
able  suffering  and  mortality.  In  modern  societies,  more¬ 
over,  many  things  are  possible  to  the  community  as  a  whole 
which  are  impossible  to  the  individual  member  of  it.  It 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  rely  on  individual  effort  to  drain, 
or  even  light,  a  city.  It  is  the  function  of  the  governing 
body,  which  we  call  the  municipality,  to  undertake,  in  the 
common  interest,  the  work  which  the  individual  citizen  can¬ 
not  perform  alone.  Thus  we  are  continually  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  legislation,  which  individualistic 
principles  cannot  sanction,  but  which  is  justified  because  it 
is  intended  to  promote  the  general  happiness.  When  such 
legislation  is  designed  to  protect  one  man  against  another — 
whether  it  be  tenant  against  landlord,  workman  against 
employer,  or  consumer  against  tradesman — it  is  called 
paternal ;  when  it  is  proposed  to  enable  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  to  do  what  its  individual  members  cannot  do 
separately,  it  is  called  socialistic. 

In  the  chapter  in  which  Professor  Sidgwick  has  discussed 
these  two  problems  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
paternal  legislation  is  frequently  justifiable  on  the  principle 
of  individualism.  Thus  he  writes  :  ‘  No  individualist  objects 
‘  to  coercion  exercised  on  children  in  their  own  interest ; 
‘  nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  interests  of  children  can 
‘  safely  be  left  altogether  to  their  parents.  .  .  .  Interference 
‘  with  the  labour  of  women  during  childbearing  is  theo- 
‘  retically  defensible  on  similar  grounds,  as  an  indirect 
‘  jn’otection  of  the  physical  wellbeing  of  children.’ 

Deductive  reasoning  then  apparently  leads  Professor 
Sidgwick  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of  laisscz  faire 
or  individualism  is  only  applicable  to  adult  males,  and 
cannot  be  extended  to  their  children,  or,  in  all  cases,  to  their 
wives.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  adult  male  the  principle 
occasionally  breaks  down.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
insanitary  dwellings.  Professor  Sidgwick,  indeed,  argues 
that  the  main  justification  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  house 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  overcrowding,  ‘  lies  in  the 
‘  need  of  jirotecting  children  and  other  adults  who  might 
‘  sutfer  if  [thej  house  became  a  focus  of  disease.’  And  he 
pushes  this  reasoning  still  further  in  justification  of  legisla¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  character : — 

‘  Tor  instance,  when  our  Government  endeavours  to  prevent  its  sub¬ 
jects  from  employing  improperly  qualified  physicians,  apothecaries,  and 
pilots;  or  from  buying  meat  known  to  be  diseased ;  or  from  taking  part 
in  dangerous  industrial  processes — as  (e.g.)  mining  and  navigation- — 
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it  may  be  said  that  it  aims  merely  at  protecting  its  subjects  from 
evils  incurred  through  ignorance  of  which  other  persons  take  advantage  •, 
and  thus  there  is  a  legitimate  extension  of  the  protection  against  decep¬ 
tion  which  individualists  have  always  regarded  as  being  within  the 
limits  of  their  fundamental  rule.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  task  of 
much  delicacy  to  define  the  individualistic  principle,  in  relation  to 
deception,  with  the  exactness  required  for  practical  application.  When 
it  is  affirmed  that  an  “  individual  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  his 
own  interests,”  some  proviso  is  always  understood  with  regard  to  his 
protection  against  imposture ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  proviso  is 
lelb  somewhat  obscure  ;  and  it  may  be  plausibly  extended  to  prohibit 
any  man  from  knowingly  profiting  by  the  ignorance  of  another.’ 

If  it  pleases  the  advocates  of  individualism  to  justify 
paternal  legislation  by  such  reasoning,  there  can  be  no 
possible  objection  to  their  doing  so.  But,  for  our  own 
part,  we  think  it  much  simpler  to  acknowledge  that  the 
maxim  Inissez  faire,  though  it  contains  a  truth  of  great 
value,  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth.  It  seems  to  us 
idle  to  pretend,  for  example,  that  interference  with  a  man’s 
discretion  as  to  the  room  which  he  shall  occupy  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  principle  that,  as  the  individual  is  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  interests,  he  shall  be  left  to  make  his 
own  arrangements  as  to  his  home.  The  principle  of  laissez 
faire  in  such  a  case  gives  way,  because  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  do  so.  Legis¬ 
lation,  in  hict,  is  governed  by  expediency  ;  it  is  guided  bv 
a  desire  to  promote  the  general  good,  or,  in  Bentham’s 
phrase,  to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  because  it  is  expedient  to  pi’omote  these  objects. 
But,  while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  greatest  happiness 
will  usually  be  promoted  by  allowing  the  individual  perfect 
liberty  of  action,  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  Mill  that 
‘  each  person  is  the  only  safe  guardian  of  Ids  own  rights  and 
‘  interests,’  and  to  condemn  the  whole  of  the  paternal  legislation 
which  is  opposed  to  this  contention. 

In  modern  society,  however,  paternal  legislation  is  usually 
accompanied  with  what  Professor  Sidgwick  calls  socialistic 
legislation.  And  here  we  require  to  define  the  meaning  ot 
our  words  before  we  can  hope  to  make  much  progress.  For, 
unfortunately,  there  are  two  kinds  of  legislation,  both  of 
which  are  known  as  socialistic,  but  which  differ  widely  from 
each  other  both  in  their  objects  and  their  consequences.  In 
one  sense  of  the  term  Socialism  is  a  cause  which  most  men 
are  agreed  in  promoting.  For  it  aims  at  enabling  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  to  carry  out  designs  which  the  individuals 
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composing  it;,  acting  separately,  would  be  powerless  to 
accomplish.  The  Post  Office  furnishes  the  chief  example 
of  this  kind  of  socialism,  while  the  provision  of  free  schools 
is  its  latest,  and  perhaps  most  remarkable,  developement. 
But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  word  ‘  socialism  ’ 
is  commonly  used.  It  is  applied  to  the  policy  of  those  who 
desire  to  diminish 

‘the  marked  inequalities  in  income  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
of  modern  civilised  societies,  .  .  .  Accordingly,  a  main  aim  of 
current  Socialism  in  its  extremest  form — we  may  distinguish  it  as 
Collectivism — is  to  substitute  common  for  private  ownership,  and 
governmental  for  private  management  of  the  instruments  of  production 
in  all  important  departments  of  industry :  so  that  tlie  payment  of 
interest  on  industrial  capital  may  cease  and  labour  receive  its  full 
reward.’ 

Professor  Sidgwick  is  opposed  to  the  realisation  of  this 
idea ;  and,  holding  this  opinion,  he  does  not  think  that  ‘  a 
‘  discussion  of  collectivism  or  socialism  in  an  extreme  form 
‘  falls  properly  within  the  scope  of  [his]  treatise.’  The 
student  of  elementaiy  politics  who  turns  from  the  heresies 
of  the  Fabian  essays  to  the  more  orthodox  pages  of  Professor 
Sidgwick  will  consequently  only  find  the  baldest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  discussion  upon  it.  The  name,  indeed,  which 
Professor  Sidgwick  suggests — or  rather,  adopts — for  the 
extremer  form  of  socialism  is  singularly  inadequate.  For 
the  term  ‘  collectivism  ’  seems  to  cover  that  part  of  socialism 
which  is  the  least  objectionable.  It  implies  the  collective  or 
united  action  of  society  for  certain  objects,  but  it  does  not 
point  to  the  annihilation  of  individual  rights  and  rewards 
which  appears  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  property  and  capital.  Instead,  then,  of  the 
terms  which  find  favour  with  Professor  Sidgwick,  w^e  should 
much  prefer  to  call  that  form  of  socialism  w'hich  arms  the 
state  or  the  municipality  with  power  to  disclnu’gc  certain 
duties  for  the  community,  cnahling  socialism ;  wdiile  that 
other  kind  of  socialism  which  aims  at  the  destruction  of 
property  might  be  styled,  Avith  equal  fitness,  disahling 
socialism. 

We  hope  that  Professor  Sidgwick  may  be  right  in  thinking 
that  this  kind  of  socialism  may  not  be  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  enters  into  and  inlluences  current  political  discussion. 
Men  of  ability  are  demanding  tlie  intervention  of  the  State 
in  commercial  undertakings,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  their  management  more  efficient  or  more  economical, 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  individual  capitalist. 
Yet  surely  no  wilder  object  has  ever  been  promoted  by 
reasonable  men.  The  great  improvement  which  the  last 
half-century  has  witnessed  in  tlie  condition  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes  has  been  mainly  effected  by  the  aid  of  capital ; 
and,  if  wo  extinguish  capital,  we  extinguish  the  means 
Avhich  have  been  hitherto  potent  for  good.  As  Austin 
wrote : — 

‘  AVithout  sdciirity  for  property,  tliero  were  no  imlucement  to  save. 
Without  habitual  saving  on  tlie  part  of  proprietors,  there  were  no 
accumulation  of  capital.  AVithout  accumulation  of  caj)ital,  there  were 
no  fund  for  the  payment  of  wages,  no  division  of  labour,  no  elaborate 
and  costly  machines ;  there  were  none  of  those  helps  to  labour  which 
augment  its  productive  powers,  and,  therefore,  multiply  the  enjoyments 
of  every  individual  in  the  community.  Frequent  invasions  of  pro¬ 
perty  would  bring  the  rich  to  poverty;  and,  what  were  a  greater  evil, 
would  aggravate  the  poverty  of  the  poor.’ 

We  have  seen  that,  in  dealing  with  internal  politics, 
Professor  Sidgwick  has  had  occasionally  to  strain  his  prin¬ 
ciples  in  order  to  reconcile  the  paternal  and  socialistic  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  present  day  with  the  individualistic  doctrine 
on  which  his  whole  treatise  is  based.  In  his  chapter  on 
external  politics  he  has  encountered  still  greater  difficulty  ; 
and,  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  rules  of  Benthain  and 
Mill  into  the  Foreign  Office,  ho  has,  we  think,  involved  him¬ 
self  in  some  confusion. 

According  to  Professor  Sidgwick,  in  foreign  as  in  domes¬ 
tic  politics,  it  should  be  the  object  of  statesmen  to  seciu'o 
the  greatest  haijpiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  will  usually  be  obtained  by  a  system  of 
laisscz  faire,  or,  in  diplomatic  language,  non-intervention. 
But  in  this  contention  Professor  Sidgwick  has  purposely 
disregarded  the  main  consideration  by  which  statesmen 
have  hitherto  been  guided.  He  has,  in  other  words,  refused 
to  admit  that  the  interests  of  a  nation  should  regulate  its 
policy.  Thus  he  writes : — 

‘  The  ultimate  end  and  standard  of  right  international  conduct  [is] 
the  general  happiness  of  all  the  human  beings  concerned,  and  not 
merely  the  interests  of  one  particular  State.’ 

And  again  nore  fully 

‘  'J'he  most  lundamcntal  (luestion  is  whether  a  government  should 
take  as  the  ultimate  end  .and  criterion  of  right  conduct,  in  dealing 
with  individuals  and  communities  outside  it,  the  interest  or  happiness 
of  all  the  persons  concerned,  or  merely  the  interest  of  the  particular 
group  which  it  governs  and  represents,  and  their  posterity.  ...  I  am 
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not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  two  criteria  will  always  practically 
coincide  ;  and,  in  case  of  conflict,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the  former  ; 
to  prefer  the  latter  would  appear  to  me  deliberate  immorality.’ 

The  conclusion  is  so  strongly  expressed,  and  is  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  believe,  so  unsound,  that  we  propose  to 
test  it  first  by  authority  and  next  by  experience.  With  the 
first  object  wo  will  again  contrast  the  conclusion  of  Austin 
with  that  of  Professor  Sidgwick : — 

‘  The  principle  of  general  utility  [wrote  Austin]  imperiously  demands 
that  [the  individual]  commonly  shall  attend  to  his  own  rather  than  to 
the  interests  of  others ;  that  he  shall  not  habitually  neglect  that  which 
he  knows  accurately  in  order  that  he  may  habitually  pursue  that 
which  he  knows  imperfectly.  .  .  . 

‘  Even  where  utility  requires  that  benevolence  shall  be  our  motive, 
it  commonly  requires  that  Ave  shall  be  determined  by  partial  rather 
than  by  general  benevolence  ;  by  the  love  of  the  narrower  circle  which 
is  formed  of  family  or  relations,  rather  than  by  sympathy  with  the 
wider  circle  which  is  formed  of  friends  or  acquaintance ;  by  sympathy 
with  friends  or  acquaintance  rather  than  by  patriotism ;  by  patriotism 
or  love  of  country  rather  than  by  the  larger  humanity  which  embraces 
mankind,’ 

‘  In  short,  the  principle  of  utility  requires  that  we  shall  act  with 
the  utmost  effect,  or  that  we  shall  so  act  as  to  produce  the  utmost  good. 
And  (speaking  generally)  we  act  with  the  utmost  effect,  or  we  so  act 
as  to  produce  the  utmost  good,  when  our  motive  or  inducement  to 
conduct  is  the  most  urgent  and  steady,  when  the  sphere  wherein  we 
act  is  the  most  restricted  and  the  most  familiar  to  us,  and  w’hen  the 
purpose  which  we  directly  pursue  is  the  most  determinate  or  precise,’ 

So  far,  then,  from  it  being  immoral  to  prefer  the  interests 
of  country  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  the  high  authority 
of  Austin  may  be  cited  to  show  that  titility  requires  that 
our  conduct  shall  be  determined  ‘by  patriotism,  rather 
‘  than  by  the  larger  humanity  which  embraces  mankind.’ 
And  experience  is  in  favour  of  Austin  and  not  of  Professor 
Sidgwick.  Test  Professor  Sidgwick’s  conclusion  by  applying 
it  to  any  question  of  practical  politics,  such,  for  instance,  as 
is  raised  by  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles  to  ships  of  war.  The  interest  or  happiness  of 
all  the  persons  concerned  does  not  coincide  with  the  interest 
or  happiness  of  the  particular  group  which  is  represented  by 
her  Majesty’s  Government.  For  the  interests  of  Russia  are 
plainly  concerned  in  securing  an  access  for  her  ships  of  war 
to  the  sea;  and  the  interests  of  this  country  might  conceivably 
be  endangered  by  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  French 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Does  Professor  Sidgwick  really 
mean  that,  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  Lord  Salisbury  should 
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give  equal  weight  to  the  interests  of  Eussia  and  to  those  of 
his  own  country  ?  Does  he  really  consider  that  it  would  be 
‘  deliberate  immorality  ’  on  his  Lordship’s  part  to  resist  the 
demand  of  Eussia  because  the  interests  of  Britain  require 
that  it  should  be  resisted  ?  If  this  be  not  his  opinion,  we 
confess  our  inability  to  attach  any  clear  meaning  to  his 
words.  But,  if  it  be  his  opinion,  we  think  that  he  will  have 
to  expand  his  chapter  on  external  policy  into  a  lengthy 
treatise  before  he  can  hope  to  convert  many  students  of 
elementary  politics  to  his  faith.  For  a  foreign  minister  is 
the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  his  own  countr}--,  and  he  has 
no  right  to  sacrifice  those  interests  to  any  Quixotic  idea 
which  he  may  entertain  about  the  welfare  of  other  nations. 

The  same  error,  we  think,  may  be  detected  in  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  argument  about  the  propriety  of  non-interven¬ 
tion. 

‘  The  accepted  rules  of  international  duty,’  lie  writes,  ‘  are  in  the 
main  based  on  the  principle  of  non-interference ;  and  I  shall  adopt 
this  as  the  only  principle  generally  applicable  to  the  relations  of 
civilised  States.’ 

Yet  he  admits  that  this  principle  cannot  he  universally 
applied.  In  cases  of  ‘  high-handed  aggression  ’ — 

‘  where  the  assailant  is  clearly  in  the  wrong  I  think  that  any 
powerful  neighbouring  State — even  if  its  own  interests  are  not  directly 
threatened — ought  to  manifest  a  general  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
forcible  suppression  of  the  wrong.  .  .  .  Unless  we  suppose  that  the 
mere  exercise  of  superior  force  is  kept  under  some  check  by  the  fear 
of  the  intervention  of  other  States  against  palpable  injustice,  war 
between  States  decidedly  unequal  in  strength  will  hardly  retain  its 
moral  character  at  all.  .  .  .  And  I  think  that  co-operation  to  prevent 
wanton  breaches  of  international  peace  is  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  ultimate  federation  of  civilised  States,  to  which  I  look 
forward.  But  in  the  present  state  of  civilisjition  it  would,  I  think,  be 
a  mistake  to  try  to  prevent  wars  altogether  in  this  way.  We  may  hope 
to  put  down  by  it  palpable  and  high-handed  aggression,  including 
perhaps  the  refusal  to  submit  minor  points  to  arbitration ;  but  it  is 
not  applicable  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  reasonable  claims,  too  vague 
and  doubtful  to  be  clearly  settled  by  general  consent,  and  at  the  same 
time  too  serious  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.’ 

And  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  position  by  the  present 
relations  of  France  and  Germany.  He  holds  that  the  war 
of  1870  was  substantially  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
French ;  that  Germany,  having  won,  had  a  right  to  take 
guarantees  against  its  repetition ;  that  the  dismemberment 
actually  inflicted  was  a  punishment  in  which  no  civilised 
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nation  could  be  expected  to  acquiesce;  and  accordingly,  if 
Trance  should  go  to  war  for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  she  will  liavc  the  adv'antage  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s 
sympathy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  claim  of  Germany  to 
retain  the  provinces  would  seem  so  far  defensible  that  he 
would  not  regard  it  as  a  clear  duty  of  neighbouring  States 
to  interfere  on  either  side. 

Throughout  this  passage  Professor  Sidgwick  overlooks  the 
chief  considerations  by  which  the  propriety  of  intervention  or 
nou-intei'vention  is  usually  determined.  The  main  argument 
for  non-intervention  seems  to  be  that  intervention  tends  to 
widen  the  area  over  which  the  evils  inseparable  from  warfare 
extend.  It  converts,  or  may  convert,  a  local  struggle  into 
a  general  war.  Take,  for  example,  the  war  which  stripped 
Denmark  of  its  German,  or  partly  German,  provinces  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  remote 
causes  of  that  war,  most  Englishmen  were  of  opinion  at  the 
time  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  undertaken,  it 
constituted  au  act  of  ‘  palpable  and  high-handed  aggres- 
‘  sion ;  ’  the  leading  members  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  admi¬ 
nistration  had  every  desire  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
Denmark ;  they  did  not  do  so  because  they  ascertained  that 
Prance  would  only  co-operate  with  this  country  on  condi¬ 
tions  which  would  have  necessarily  converted  a  campaign 
in  Schleswig  into  a  war  which  would  have  extended  imme¬ 
diately  to  Venetia  and  the  Ehine.  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
consequently  permitted  to  carry  out  their  programme,  and 
Denmark  was  suffered  to  light  out  her  hopeless  battle 
alone. 

Moreover,  the  instance  which  Pi’ofessor  Sidgwick  cites  as 
a  case  for  a  policy  of  non-intervention  seems  singularly  in¬ 
appropriate.  This  country  did  not  intervene  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Prance  in  1870  because  it  was  generally  concluded 
that  British  interests  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  the  defeated  to  the  victorious 
combatant.  It  would  not  presumably  interfere  if  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  these  provinces  were  unfortunately  re¬ 
newed,  because  again  it  would  have  no  direct  interest  in 
the  result  of  the  struggle.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
war  of  1870  might  not  have  led  to  issues  which  would  have 
necessitated  its  active  interference.  An  attack  upon  Belgium 
would  have  drawn  England  into  the  field.  An  attack  upon 
either  Holland  or  Belgium  w'ould  draw  it  into  the  field  now. 
The  clear  interests  of  this  country  would  be  involved ;  and 
England  would  have  to  fight  again,  as  she  has  had  to  fight 
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before,  in  support  of  her  own  interests.  Thus  the  propriety 
of  intervention  or  non-intervention  is  not  solely  determined 
by  considerations  of  sympathy  or  right ;  it  is  usually  governed 
by  the  interests  of  the  intervening  State ;  and  statesmen 
hesitate  to  interfere,  when  those  interests  .are  not  imperilled, 
by  a  natural  reluctance  to  extend — as  intervention  must 
necessarily  extend — the  area  of  the  contest. 

We  have  commented  with  some  freedom  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  deductive  reasoning  has  led  Professor 
Sidgwiclc,  as  ■we  think  that  his  neglect  of  experience  has 
occasionally  led  him  into  errors  from  which  a  process  of 
induction  would  luave  saved  him.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  that  part  of  Professor  Sidgwick’s  work  which  deals 
with  tlie  functions  of  goveniment,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  deduction  has  led  onr  author  occasionally  astrfiy  in 
dealing  with  the  structui'e  of  governments.  Professor 
Sidgwick  is  apparently  of  opinion  that  every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  world  is  capable  of 
improvement,  and  is  prepared  to  devise  a  constitution,  for 
any  State  which  will  adopt  it,  superior  to  any  which  history 
or  experience  enables  us  to  examine. 

In  dealing  with  this  portion  of  his  subject  Professor 
Sidgwick  finds  fault  with  Austin’s  famous  definition  of  a 
sovereign.  Austin  argued  that  ‘  the  sovereign  in  any  com- 
‘  mnnity  is  that  determinate  person,  or  aggregate  of  persons, 
‘  combined  in  a  certain  manner,  wdiom  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
‘  mnnity  habitually  obey.’  Professor  Sidgwick  contends  that 
this  conclusion  is  not  ‘  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  community 
‘  where  there  is  a  constitution  limiting  the  ordinary  legis- 
‘  lature,  and  only  alterable  by  a  process  different  from  that 
‘  of  ordinary  legislation.’ 

‘  Take  (c.g.)  the'  constitution  of  Delgium,  which  has  remained 
iiuchanged  for  fifty  years.  A  Belgian’s  right  to  worship  or  not 
worship  as  lie  pleases,  to  start  a  school  or  a  newspaper,  to  assemble 
■without  anus  (if  not  in  the  open  air),  and  the  very  important  right  of 
not  being  deprived  of  his  projierty  without  compensation,  are  guaran¬ 
teed  liy  the  constitution,  and  cannot  legitimately  be  impaired  by 
ordinary  legislation.  The  constitution  itself,  however,  is  alterable  by 
a  process  determined  in  the  constitution  itself,  of  which  the  main 
points  are  (1)  that  no  constitutional  change  can  be  made  without  a 
general  election  intervening  between  its  commencement  and  its  con¬ 
clusion,  so  that  two  successive  pairs  of  chambers  must  concur  in  it ; 
and  (2)  that  when  the  change  is  finally  passed,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  chamber  must  be  present,  and  two- thirds  of  those 
present  must  vote  for  the  change.  Now  can  we  say — as  Austin  must 
in  consistency  say — that  this  complex  combination  of  elected  bodies, 
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along  with  the  king,  constitutes  the  real  sovereign,  of  which  the 
ordinary  legislature  is  only  a  subordinate  with  delegated  authority  ? 
Surely  it  strains  language  to  say  that  Helgians  “  habitually  ”  obey  a 
combination  of  bodies  that  has  never  been  summoned  to  exercise  its 
functions  for  fifty  years:  especially  since  the  requirement  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  may  render  a  change  constitutionally  impossible,  even 
though  a  majority  of  the  assembly  and  of  the  people  may  desire  it. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this,  and  in  similar  cases,  there  is  an  actual  organ 
of  government  whose  commands  are  habitually  obeyed,  and  a  possible 
organ  of  government  whose  power  is  legally  unlimited  :  but  that  the 
two  do  not  coincide,  and  that  the  latter  may  at  any  given  time  be 
incapable  of  coming  into  existence  at  all,  owing  to  the  balanced  state 
of  opinion.  But,  further,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  certain  clauses  in 
the  constitution  may  be  formally  declare<l  unalterable ;  in  which  case 
a  sovereign,  as  conceived  by  Austin,  would  be  impossible.’ 

But  if  Austiu  were  alive  ho  would  probably  reply  that 
the  sovereignty  in  Belgium  is  shared  by  the  king  and  the 
electors,  who  periodically  choose  the  senate  and  the  chamber 
of  representatives.  The  electors,  by  choosing  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  do  not  part  with  their  portion  of  the  sovereignty  ; 
they  merely  delegate  the  exercise  of  it  to  those  whom  they 
choose.  But  on  the  expiration  or  dissolution  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ‘  the  delegated  share  in  the  sovereignty  reverts  to  the 
‘  delegating  body.’  In  other  words,  according  to  Austin, 
sovereignty  in  Belgium  during  the  continuance  of  a  parlia¬ 
ment  is  possessed  by  king,  senate,  and  representatives ; 
while,  at  the  expiration  of  a  parliament,  it  reverts  to  the 
king  and  the  electoral  body.  Austin,  moreover,  expressly 
stated  that  the  delegating  electoral  body  might  delegate  its 
power  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  or  subject  to  a 
trust  or  trusts.  He  would,  therefore,  have  evidently  held 
that  the  senate  and  representatives  in  Belgium  receive  their 
delegated  powers  subject  to  the  trust  that  they  should  make 
no  change  in  the  constitution  without  reference  to  the  elec¬ 
torate,  and  that  even  a  new  parliament  should  make  no 
sTich  change  Avithout  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  chamber.  (Stated  in  this  manner,  Austin’s 
definition  of  sovereignty  seems  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
existing  constitution  of  Belgium;  and  the  doubt  Avhich 
Professor  Sidgwick  has  cast  on  it  is  due  to  his  imperfect 
apprehension  of  Austin’s  meaning. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  vindicate  Austin’s  position 
in  this  matter  becaiise  we  can  hardly  hope  to  form  clear 
conceptions  of  law  or  jurisprudence  without  realising  what 
sovereignty  is  and  what  it  implies.  So  thoroughly  was 
Austin  aware  of  this  that  he  illustrated  the  nature  of 
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sovereignty  with  what  some  of  his  later  critics  have  thought 
needless  iteration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  this 
criticism.  The  great  advantage  that  most  men  have  derived 
from  his  definition  of  sovereignty  is  that  it  has  given  them 
an  idea,  and  distinct  ideas  on  fundamental  subjects  are  not  so 
common  that  we  can  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  writer  who 
dwells  on  them  with  undue  persistence.  And  that  the 
persistence  was  not  wholly  unnecessary  may  he  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  so  careful  a  thinker  as  Professor 
Sidgwick  has  not  fully  grasped  Austin’s  meaning.  If, 
indeed,  we  derive  from  Austin  the  advantage  of  a  distinct 
idea,  the  disadvantage  attaching  to  Professor  Sidgwick’s 
criticism  is  that  the  idea  is  confused.  Sovereignty  with  the 
first  writer  becomes  a  fact  from  which  other  consequences 
follow ;  sovereignty  with  the  later  writer  becomes  a  doubt 
on  which  we  can  base  nothing. 

We  must  now,  however,  proceed  to  examine  what  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sidgwick  calls  the  methods  and  instruments  of 
government.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  every  government 
requires  (1)  a  judicial  organ  to  decide  whether  and  by  whom 
laws  have  been  broken ;  (2)  an  executive  organ  to  prevent 
and  punish  such  breaches  ;  and  (d)  a  legislative  organ  whose 
duty  it  will  be,  inter  alia,  to  frame  the  laws.  He  sees  also 
that  the  executive  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  dependent  on, 
and  the  judicial  oi’gan  independent  of,  the  legislature.  The 
independence  of  the  judicial  organ,  he  thinks,  can  be  best 
secured  by  declaring  that  judges  in  all  grades  should 
ordinarily  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  that  the 
power  of  dismissal  required  to  meet  cases  of  misbehaviour  or 
grave  unfitness  should  be  nominally  exercised  by  a  body  of 
judges  of  the  highest  grade.  In  the  case  of  judges  of  the 
highest  grade  dismissal  ought  to  be  a  very  rare  event ;  if  the 
occasion  for  it  should  arise.  Professor  Sidgwick  proposes  to 
constitute  a  special  court,  chiefly  composed  of  members  of 
the  legislature,  with  power  to  deal  with  the  matter.  The 
control  of  a  tribunal  so  constitut(id  seems  necessary,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  secure  that  the  judges  loyally  apply  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  legislature. 

Thus,  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  Professor  Sidgwick 
thinks  that  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  country,  where 
they  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  is  the  best  practi¬ 
cable.  But  w'e  fail  to  see  why  he  should  not  also  adopt  the 
system  in  force  here  for  their  removal.  Judges  are  removeable 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Crown  on  addresses  from  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  plan  which  apparently  secures 
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them  the  independence  which  Professor  Sidgwick  rightly 
considers  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  last  resort,  that  control  over  the  judicature 
which  we  agree  with  the  Professor  in  thinking  essential. 
VVe  can  see  no  reason  for  substituting  an  aiTangement 
which  has  not  been  tried  for  an  arrangement  that  has 
worked  well.  The  point  is  of  more  importance  because 
when  Professor  Sidgwick  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  executive,  with  the  relations  of  the  executive  to 
the  legislature,  and,  lastly,  with  the  legislature  itself,  we 
notice  a  similar  disposition  on  his  part  to  abandon  systems 
which  have  been  found  efficient  by  experience  for  methods 
to  which  the  Professor’s  deductive  reasoning  has  led  him. 
So  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  executive  is  concerned, 
indeed,  Professor  Sidgwick  is  unable  to  suggest  any  im¬ 
portant  deviation  from  our  present  practice.  The  officials 
in  the  public  service  should,  ho  thinks,  bo  adequately  re¬ 
munerated,  and,  except  in  the  higher  posts,  should  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination.  Responsibility  in  each 
department  should  be  concentrated  in  one  individual,  who  in 
some  important  cases  should  be  assisted  by  a  consultative 
council,  and  the  heads  of  the  more  important  departments 
should  form  a  council  or  cabinet.  The  relations  of  this 
cabinet  to  the  legislature  will  necessarily  vary  in  different 
countries.  In  German}’^,  for  instance,  where  a  form  of 
government  has  been  established  which  our  author  calls 
simple  constitutional  monarchy,  the  responsibility  of  minis¬ 
ters  ‘  means  primarily — if  not  solely — their  liability  to 
‘  punishment  for  illegal  or  corrupt  use  of  their  power ;  in 
‘  the  English  view  the  most  important  part  of  the  meaning 
‘  is  that  ministers  are  liable  to  dismissal  if  their  policy  is  dis- 
‘  ai)proved  by  a  majority  of  the  representative  assembly  and 
‘  of  the  electorate.’  In  his  twenty-second  chapter  Professor 
Sidgwick  has  considered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  systems.  English  parliamentary  government  has 
the  merit  of  securing  harmony  between  the  legislature  and 
the  executive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  defect, 
which  is  avoided  in  Germany,  of  entrusting 

‘  the  leadership  of  the  different  departments  of  the  executive  to 
]iersons  who  are  not — from  a  strictly  executive  point  of  view — experts. 
The  premier’s  ehoice  of  the  heads  of  dejiartments  is  seriously  limited 
by  the  connexion  of  the  cabinet  with  the  legislature.  He  is  prac¬ 
tically  forced  to  select  them  among  the  leading  speakers  of  his  party 
in  the  representative  assembly,  in  order  that  the  defence  of  his  measures 
before  the  assembly  may  be  as  strong  as  possible.  Hence,  though 
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they  are  likely  to  be  persons  of  oratorical  talent  and  of  parliamentary 
tact,  there  is  no  adequate  presumption  that  they  will  possess  adminis¬ 
trative  ability;  still  less  that  they  will  possess  the  special  knowledge 
required  for  particular  departments.  ,  .  .  Hence  [again],  especially 
wlien  there  arc  rapid  changes  of  ministry,  the  heads  of  departments 
are  liable  to  be  persons  who  arc  not  really  qualified  for  managing,  and, 
if  well  advised,  do  not  attempt  to  manage,  the  business  of  their  depart¬ 
ments.  And  thus  it  may  be  said  that  English  constitutional  monarchy 
results  not  only  in  one  sham,  but  a  complex  sy.stem  of  shams;  we 
have  not  only  a  ruler  who  merely  pretends  to  rule,  but  also  ministers 
who  merely  pretend  to  administer.’ 

All  this  is  not  very  new,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  not  very 
true.  Whatever  defects  may  exist  in  onr  English  system  of 
goverjunent,  we  doubt  whether  anyone  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
terior  economy  of  the  great  departments  of  State  would  admit 
that  we  have  ‘  ministers  who  merely  pretend  to  administer.* 
The  complaint  which  is  usually  made  is  the  exact  reverse — 
that  the  jjarliamentary  chief  of  an  office,  with  no  special  skill 
or  experience,  is  able  to  override  the  advice  of  his  experienced 
and  skilful  subordinates.  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
there  is  much  importance  in  this  latter  contention.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  Bagehot’s  argument  that  ‘  special 
‘  experience  is  not  so  important  as  the  critics  of  p)arlia- 
‘  mentary  ministers  imply ;  most  businesses  being  more  like 
‘  each  other  in  their  upper  posts  than  in  their  lower.’  What 
is  really  required  in  the  head  of  a  great  State  department  is 
not  that  he  should  have  experience,  but  that  he  should  have 
the  aid  of  experienced  advisers ;  not  that  he  should  apply 
his  own  knowledge,  but  that  he  should  display  common 
sense  in  using  the  knowledge  of  his  subordinates.  We 
sometimes,  indeed,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  specialist 
is  the  worst  possible  administrator  ;  for  the  specialist,  if  he 
has  the  force  of  an  able  man,  is  too  apt  to  attach  undue  im¬ 
portance  to  his  own  conclusions  on  his  own  subject,  and  to 
pay  too  little  attention  to  the  contrary  opinions  of  other 
people. 

Moreover,  persons  who  complain  of  the  inefficiency  of 
parliamentary  ministers  always  oveidook  one  point  in  which 
their  efficiency  is  undoubted.  It  is  possible  that  an  ideal 
war  minister,  for  example,  may  not  be  found  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  supply  the  best  possible  war  minister  for 
a  constitutional  monarchy  like  our  own.  For  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  minister  of  war  is  to  explain 
in  parliament  the  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  a  mili- 
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tary  man  is  more  competent  than  a  civilian,  instructed  by 
all  the  best  military  men,  to  devise  these  measures,  we 
must,  at  any  rate,  allow  that  the  civilian,  with  oratorical 
talent  and  parliamentary  experience,  is  I'ar  more  likely  to 
carry  them.  The  truth  is  that,  so  long  as  parliamentary 
government  exists,  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  will 
require  that  the  heads  of  the  great  departments  of  the  State 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  men  who  have  the  ear 
of  parliament ;  and  the  writers  who  complain  that  when 
so  chosen  they  are  usually  devoid  of  special  experience,  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  parliamentary  experience  is  the  particular 
kind  of  experience  which  is  indispensable  in  a  constitutional 
minister. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  these  considerations  are 
so  powerful  that  they  actually  affect  those  countries  where 
ministers  are  not  responsible  in  an  English  sense  to  the 
legislature.  As  Professor  Sidgwick  writes: — 

‘  It  seems  to  me  that  what  I  liave  called  simple  constitutional 
monarchy  must  always  have  a  certain  tendency  to  pass  over  into  the 
English  type.  For  the  control  over  administration  which  must,  I 
conceive,  be  allowed  to  the  ropresenUitive  assembly,  if  its  control  over 
taxation  is  to  be  a  reality,  is  so  considerable  that  a  monarch  who 
wishes  to  get  any  expensive  plans  carried  out  will  always  find  it  more 
convenient  to  manage  j)arliament  than  to  fight  it.  He  will  thus  be 
led  to  take  as  his  first  minister  a  j)erson  who  has  the  confidence  of  the 
majority  in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  and 
weakness  resulting  from  friction  with  the  assembly.  A  minister  so 
chosen,  and  having  consecpiently  so  strong  a  position  independent  of  the 
monarch’s  favour,  will  have  a  certain  tendency  to  acquire  the  control 
of  executive  functions.’ 

Thus,  even  ‘in  simple  constitutional  monarchies,’  to  use 
Professor  Sidgwick’s  phrase,  power  tends  to  pass  from  the 
monarch  to  the  minister,  and  its  passage  tends  to  increase 
the  authority  and  control  of  tlie  legislature.  It  is,  in  these 
circumstances,  of  the  first  importance  that  the  legislature 
of  a  country  should  be  so  constituted  as  not  only  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  to  preserve 
a  cautious,  wise,  and  consistent  policy. 

It  is  interesting,  on  this  subject,  to  obsei’ve  that  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  deductive  reasoning  has  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  two  chambers. 

‘  A  second  chamber,’  as  he  puts  it  in  the  analysis  of  his  text, 
‘  is  useful  in  checking  hasty  legislation,  [in]  impeding  com- 
‘  binations  of  sinister  interests,  and  [in]  supplementing  the 
‘  deficiencies  of  the  primary  representative  assembly.’  But 
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he  does  not  propose  that  the  two  assemblies  should  have 
co-ordinate  powers. 

‘  In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  existing  distribution  of 
power  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  gradual  change,  a  second  chamber 
invested  formally  with  co-ordinate  powers,  but  practically  restricted 
in  their  exercise  by  custom  and  opinion  .  .  .  may  work  tolerably 
well.  But  if,  in  framing  a  new  constitution,  w'e  desire  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  two-chambered  legislature  with  those  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  executive,  it  would  seem  better  to  recognise  formally  the 
subordinate  position  of  the  senate  by  limiting  its  power  of  resisting  a 
legislative  measure  approved  both  by  the  house  of  representatives  and 
by  the  people.’ 

And  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that,  when  a  measure  has  been 
rejected  by  the  senate  for  three  successive  years,  a  direct 
vote  of  the  electorate  should  be  taken  upon  it.  How  this 
vote  should  be  taken  he  does  not,  however,  explain.  As  the 
electorate  is  constituted  in  England  it  would  seem  almost 
impracticable.  For  the  majority  of  the  whole  electorate 
need  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  constituencies. 
In  a  direct  referendum,  a  populous  constituency  would 
necessarily  supply  more  votes  than  a  smaller  constituency 
which  returns  an  equal  number  of  members.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that,  if  Professor  Sidgwick’s  proposal  were 
adopted — and  we  regard  its  adoption  as  both  unlikely  and 
undesirable — it  would  necessarily  lead  to  manhood  suffrage 
and  equal  electoral  districts. 

If  Professor  Sidgwick  is  not  in  favour  of  ‘  ending  ’  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  do  not  observe  that  he  has  any  plan  for 
‘  mending  ’  it.  But,  in  framing  a  new  constitution  for 
a  modern  country,  he  thinks  that  the  senate  ought  to  repre¬ 
sent  superior  culture  or  political  enlightenment  rather  than 
wealth.  As,  however,  he  considers  that  the  senate,  in  order 
to  be  strong,  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  the  creation  of 
popular  election,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  result  which 
he  desires  is  to  be  secured.  When,  indeed,  he  examines  the 
method  by  which  the  senate  should  be  elected,  he  displays, 
almost  unconsciously,  the  inherent  and  perhaps  insoluble 
difficulty  of  devising  a  practical  scheme.  Rejecting  the 
election  of  a  limited  class  of  citizens  as  invidious  ;  rejecting 
a  method  of  secondary  election  as  inexpedient,  because  the 
electors  elected  by  the  jjeople  for  the  purpose  of  the  election 
‘  would  be  liable  to  become  puppets ;  ’  rejecting  also  the 
system  in  Jorce  in  the  United  States  as  unlikely  to  succeed 
f  where  the  local  governments  are  less  dignified  and  important 
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*  than  they  naturally  are  in  a  federal  system,’  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  ‘  the  members  of  the  senate  should  be 
‘  (1)  fewer  in  number  and  so  chosen  from  larger  districts, 

*  (2)  appointed  for  a  longer  period,  and  (3)  on  the  plan  of 
‘  partial  renewal.’  We  can  only  say  that  the  suggestion  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  what  exists  than 
to  devise  anything  better.  A  senate  elected  by  the  same 
persons  who  choose  the  lower  chamber,  but  who  should  be 
shuffled  for  the  purpose  into  different  electoral  districts, 
and  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  distant  intervals,  will 
probably  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  its  continuance  would  bo  hardly  worth 
fighting  for. 

In  devising  an  electorate  for  the  lower  chainbor  Professor 
Sidgwick  is  on  more  familiar  and  therefore  easier  ground. 
He  considers  that  the  electorate  should  comprise  all  self- 
supporting  sane  adults ;  but  he  has  the  good  sense  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  extreme  ignorance,  crime,  disgraceful  conduct, 
pauperism,  and  bankruptcy  should  exclude  from  it.  He  dis¬ 
cards  Mr.  Hare’s  system  for  the  representation  of  minorities, 
contending  that  the  electors  should  be  divided  locally  into 
electoral  districts  ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  single-member 
constituencies,  which  were  introduced  by  the  last  Reform 
Act,  have  the  disadvantage  ‘  of  breaking  up  for  electoral 
‘  purposes  portions  of  the  community — such  as  towns 
‘  generally  are — which  tend  to  have  an  intimate  internal 
‘  cohesion  in  the  economic  and  social  life,  and  consequentlv 
‘  important  common  interests.’  Anyone  qualified  to  be  an 
elector  should  bo  qualified  to  be  elected ;  but  no  salary 
should  be  attached  to  the  representative,  (1)  because  ‘  in 
‘  societies  as  wealthy  as  modern  States  generally  are  it 
‘  cairnot  be  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  number  of  persons, 

‘  qualified  by  nature  and  training,  and  enjoying  pecuniary 
‘  independence,  to  devote  themselves  to  this  important  and 
‘  interesting  work,  which,  if  public  02nnion  is  in  a  healthy 
‘  state,  they  will  regard  at  once  as  a  duty  and  an  honour.’ 
And  (2)  a  rej^resentative  assembly,  so  constituted,  ‘will 
‘  tend  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  ijecuniary  incor- 
‘  ruptibility  than  would,  cwteris  parihns,  bo  likely  to  bo  found 
‘  in  an  assembly  of  jiaid  professional  legislators,  unless  they 
‘  were  paid  much  more  highly  than  has  ever  been  2)roi)osed.’ 

There  are  two  other  conclusions  to  which  deductive 
reasoning  has  led  Professor  Sidgwick  which  it  is  necessary 
to  notice.  In  considering  the  constitution  of  a  legislature, 
he  says  that  the  function  of  making  or  modifying  laws 
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should  be  enti’usted  to  persons  who  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
modify. 

‘  Accordingly,  we  may  lay  down  without  hesitation  that  men  who 
have  that  thorough  knowledge  of  law  which  we  can,  generally 
speaking,  only  expect  to  find  in  aide  and  experienced  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  should  have  a  large  and  responsible  share  in  law 
making.  Proposed  laws  should  be  drawn  up  by  lawyers,  and  any 
changes  made  in  the  draft  should  be  carefully  revised  by  lawyers.  But 
for  several  reasons  it  does  not  seem  desiral)le  to  entrust  the  substantial 
work  of  legislation  entirely,  or  even  mainly,  to  them  alone.’ 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  If,  however,  Professor  Sidgwick  only  intends  to 
say  that  acts  of  parliament  should  be  drawn  by  draftsmen 
who  are  competent  lawyers,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  dis¬ 
cussing  a  suggestion  from  which  no  one  is  likely  to  dissent ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means — as  his  words  seem  to 
imply — that  these  skilled  lawyers  should  have  the  right  of 
modifying  amendments  made  by  the  legislature,  his  sugges¬ 
tion  seems  fatal  to  parliamentary  government.  Amend¬ 
ments,  though  they  are  only  verbal,  introduced  into  acts, 
may  modify  their  whole  meaning;  and  a  body  that  was 
competent  to  revise  the  work  of  the  legislature  would 
necessarily  become  not  merely  a  revising  but  a  legislating 
body.  If,  in  other  words,  the  legislature  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  legislation,  it  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
language  in  which  its  laws  shall  be  framed.  It  cannot  allow 
that  language  to  be  revised  by  persons  extei'ior  to  itself 
without  delegating  to  those  persons  a  portion  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  duties. 

The  other  suggestion  which  Professor  Sidgwick  makes  has 
already  been  partly  considered  in  this  article.  In  examining 
the  control  which  the  people  ought  to  exercise  over  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  he  rejects  the  notion  that  the 
representative  should  be  regarded  as  an  agent  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  and  liable  to  dis¬ 
missal  if  his  views  should  differ  from  theirs.  On  the 
contrary,  opposed  to  what  he  calls  ‘  the  absurdity  of  “  folly 
‘“controlling  skill,”’  he  thinks  that  a  member  would  be 
guilty  of  a  plain  dereliction  of  duty  who  did  ‘  not  follow  his 
‘  own  best  judgement,  even  when  it  brings  him  into  eontlict 
‘  with  the  temporaiy  opinions  and  sentiments  of  a  majority 
‘  of  his  constituents.’  He  is  accordingly  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ‘  what  is  known  in  Switzerland  as  the  obligatory 
‘  referendum,’  and  would  neither  entru.">t  the  people  with  the 
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initiation  of  legislation  nor  submit  acts  of  parliament  to 
the  electors  before  they  became  valid  as  laws.  But, 
though  he  dislikes  the  introduction  of  the  referendum  for 
the  purpose  of  either  initiating  or  approving  legislation,  he 
is  in  favour  of  the  direct  legislative  intervention  of  the 
citizens  (1 )  when  a  deadlock  results  from  a  disagreement 
between  the  two  chambers,  and  (2)  ‘  when  changes  are 
‘  proposed  in  constitutional  rules  designed  to  have  greater 
‘  stability  than  ordinary  laws.’  It  is  very  difficult  to  see, 
however,  why  the  mass  of  the  nation  can  be  trusted  to  decide 
on  such  serious  questions  as  those  which  are  involved  in  a 
difference  between  the  senate  and  the  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  the  reform  of  constitutional  rules,  if  it  cannot 
be  allowed  either  to  initiate  or  approve  other  projected 
legislation.  If  folly  shoxild  not  be  allowed  to  control  skill 
in  the  one  case,  why  should  skill  prostrate  itself  before  folly 
in  the  other?  Either  an  obligatory  referendum  should  be 
adopted  or  not ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  it  cannot 
apparently  be  confined  to  the  solitary  uses  for  which 
Professor  Sidgwick  would  reserve  it. 

In  this  country,  indeed,  and  its  autonomous  dependencies, 
one  of  the  two  cases  in  which  our  author  proposes  to  resort 
to  the  referendum  cannot  apparently  arise,  for  it  is  the  sin¬ 
gular  good  fortune  of  England  that  its  constitution  has 
grown  with  its  requirements,  and  has  never  been  included 
within  the  four  corners  of  any  formal  document.  Some  of 
its  provisions  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  acts  of  parliament, 
more  or  less  venerable,  which  are,  however,  just  as  susceptible 
of  modilication  as  other  acts  bound  in  the  same  volumes ; 
and  others  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  order  books  of  one 
or  other  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  But  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  features  of  the  English  system  of  government 
cannot  be  gathered  from  any  State  paper.  The  Cabinet  has 
no  legal  existence  ;  the  tacit  understanding  which  prohibits 
the  Crown  from  refusing  its  sanction  to  an  act  passed  by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  only  rests  on  the  uniform 
practice  of  nearly  two  centuries.  The  theory  that  the 
House  of  Lords  may  reject  a  measure  on  which  the  opinion 
of  the  country  is  pronounced  once,  but  may  not  reject  it 
during  two  successive  parliaments,  has  had  its  origin  since 
the  first  Reform  Act.  The  opinion  that  a  minister,  de¬ 
cisively  beaten  at  the  polls,  should  resign  office  without 
meeting  parliament,  was  never  heard  of  before  the  autumn 
of  1868.  These  are  only  familiar  instances  of  the  changes, 
unexpressed  in  any  formal  document,  which  are  constantly 
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being  introduced  into  the  British  constitution.  But  other 
examples  might  easily  he  found  in  the  relations  of  the  crown 
to  the  legislature  and  in  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
to  each  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  book,  for 
instance,  to  prevent  the  crown  converting  a  minority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  into  a  majority  by  the  wholesale  creation  of 
new  peers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  book  to  prevent 
the  House  of  Lords  from  amending  a  money  bill.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  any  formal  reason  could  be  given  why  a 
peer  of  parliament  should  not  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  these  and  many  other  matters  the  constitution  rests  not 
on  law,  but  on  usage  ;  and,  in  many  respects,  what  is  consti¬ 
tutional,  in  England  is  only  that  which  is  customary. 

A  constitution  of  this  kind,  perpetually  adapting  itself  to 
the  changes  and  requirements  of  the  age  and  of  the  country, 
hardly  falls  within  the  range  of  a  doctrinaire  writer  like 
Professor  Sidgwick.  Yet  it  has  advantages  to  recommend 
it  which  are  denied  to  the  immutable  constitutions  of  other 
countries.  For  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  the  wit  of 
man  to  devise  a  constitution  which  will  be  permanently 
suited  to  any  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  what  is  suited 
to  the  genius  of  one  race  will  be  ill  adapted  to  the  opinions 
of  another.  The  example  of  the  United  States  is  not  opposed 
to  this  view.  Rigid  as  the  American  constitution  is.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bryce  has  shown  that  it  ‘  has  been  changed,  is  being 
‘  changed,  will  continue  to  be  changed,  by  interpretation 
‘  and  usage.  It  is  not  what  it  was  even  thirty  years  ago ; 
‘  who  can  tell  what  it  will  be  thirty  years  hence?  ’  If  this 
be  the  experience  of  a  country,  whose  constitution  is  nomin¬ 
ally  so  rigid  as  that  of  the  American  commonwealth,  it 
seems  to  us  useless  to  follow  Professor  Sidgwick  in  devising 
constitutions  for  either  old  or  new  countries.  Each  people 
must  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  form  of  government,  and 
the  form  which  a  government  ^rill  assume  will  probably  bo 
very  different  from  the  anticipations  and  conclusions  of  the 
clearest  deductive  reasoner. 
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Art.  V. — Memoires  dn  General  Baron  de  Marhot.  Tomes  I.,  11. 

Paris:  1891. 

^HESE  volumes  are  another  of  the  innumerable  works  which 
illustrate  the  great  epic  of  war  that  fills  the  first  years 
of  the  present  centuiy,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  are  inferior  to  none  of  the  series  in  animation,  veracity, 
and  interest.  Few  books  of  our  time  have  accpiired  so  great 
and  immediate  a  popularity.  The  late  General  Marhot  was 
a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Frencli  Revolution  and  First 
Empire,  who  served  with  high  honour  in  the  Grand  Army 
in  its  march  over  Europe  under  Napoleon  ;  and  who,  having 
taken  part  in  its  eventful  fortunes  from  Marengo  and 
Wagram,  to  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  was  made  a  peer  of 
Franco  by  the  monarchy  of  July,  and  lived  to  see  Napoleon  III. 
on  the  throne.  In  18  l  l,  when  on  the  verge  of  old  age, 
the  veteran  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  recording  his 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  the  volumes  before  us  are  the 
first  instalment  of  a  work  which,  though  designed  by  the 
author  to  be  only  ‘a  simple  family  narrative,’  has  been  rightly 
offered  to  the  general  reader  by  the  owners  of  the  original 
manuscript.  We  shall  reserve  our  remarks  on  the  third 
volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  for  another  occasion.  The 
book  not  only  reproduces  what  Bacon  has  called  the  genius 
of  an  extraordinary  time  in  singularly  vivid  and  lifelike 
characters ;  it  not  only  takes  us  to  the  famous  battle-fields 
on  which  France  met  and  overthrew  the  hosts  of  old  Europe, 
it  adds  largely  to  our  information  on  important  passages  of 
the  history  of  the  war.  Yet,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  the  kind,  the  personal  side  of  General  Marbot’s  narrative 
is  its  most  striking  and  interesting  part;  and  the  many 
well-chosen  anecdotes  he  recounts,  in  a  simple  and  natural 
mannei’,  place  clearly  before  us  the  living  images  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  his  tent,  his  camp,  and  his  closet,  of  the  company 
of  his  ennobled  marshals,  and  of  the  Grand  Army.  Not  the 
least  pleasing  feature  of  the  book,  certainly,  is  the  portrait 
the  author  has  drawn  of  himself,  unconsciously,  but  like  a 
true  artist ;  he  was  an  admirable  type  of  the  liommc  de  gnerre 
in  the  army  of  Franco;  intrepid,  dashing,  and  bold  to  a 
fault,  but  intelligent,  adi’oit,  abounding  in  resource,  and  no 
mean  judge  of  military  operations  ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  survey 
his  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  and  recollect  how  important  were 
his  many  services,  we  are  rather  surprised  that  he  had  only 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  before  Waterloo.  Yet  it  must 
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be  said  that  although  M.  de  Marhot  appears  not  to  have 
been  devoid  of  personal  feelings  of  humanity,  no  writer  has 
ever  given  the  world  a  more  revolting  picture  of  the  barbarity 
of  war.  He  relates  the  wholesale  massacre  of  thousands  of 
unoffending  adversaries  and  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the 
devastation  of  Europe,  without  the  slightest  remorse ;  and 
we  turn  from  his  pages  with  the  sickening  conviction  that, 
at  certain  periods,  the  most  ferocious  animal  in  creation  is 
— man.  On  the  whole  the  Memoirs  completely  justify  a  wish 
expressed  by  Napoleon  in  his  last  moments  :  ‘  I  enjoin,’  the 
dying  exile  wrote  in  his  will,  ‘  Colonel  Marhot  to  continue 
‘  to  write  in  defence  of  the  glory  of  the  French  army  ;  and 
this  flattering  commission  was  acconij^anied  by  a  legacy  of 
100,000  francs. 

Marcellin  de  Marhot,  born  in  1782,  was  a  scion  of  a 
noble,  but  not  wealthy,  family,  which  had  lived  for  ages  on 
its  ancestral  lands  by  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  in  a 
southern  nook  of  Limousin.  His  father  entered  the  body 
guards  of  Louis  XV.,  became  an  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Schomberg,  rather  an  eminent  soldier  of  the  old  monarchy ; 
and,  being  one  of  the  Liberals  of  the  day,  was  returned  to  tlxe 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1791  as  a  deputy  for  the  new  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Corrcze.  His  mother,  an  aunt  of  the  fine 
old  veteran  who  commanded  our  allies  in  the  Crimea  during 
the  first  part  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  who  gained 
honour  for  his  defence  of  St.  Privat  on  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  Gravelotte,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Certain  de 
Canrobert,  another  branch  of  the  noblesse  of  Limousin  ;  and 
the  author  tells  us  how  one  of  his  parents,  when  on  duty  on 
the  terraces  of  Versailles,  often  met  Berthier,  then  an  obscure 
engraver,  but  afterwards  the  chief  of  Napoleon’s  staff ;  and 
how  the  other  sent  a  handsome  shop  boy,  who  was  to  become 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  on  many  an  errand  to  a 
country  village.  When  the  Eevolution  passed  into  its  stage 
of  violence,  dissensions  arose  in  the  before  united  families ; 
M.  de  Marbot  joined  the  Conventional  levies,  and  did  good 
service  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier ;  the  Certains  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  emigres,  and  were  marked  out  for  popular 
vengeance ;  and  Madame  de  Marbot,  who,  despite  the 
‘  civism  ’  of  her  republican  lord,  had  to  endure  the  sight  of 
half-savage  peasants  tossing  his  title  deeds  into  patriotic 
flames,  betook  herself  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 


*  This  refers  to  a  refutation,  by  tlie  author,  of  a  pamphlet  by  General 
Itogniat,  one  of  the  many  detractors  of  Napoleon  at  the  liestoration. 
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bourliood  of  Eennes.  An  accident  prevented  young  Marcellin 
from  accompanying  his  mother  in  her  flight,  and  he  was 
brought  up,  during  his  first  absence  from  home,  at  a  good 
school  near  the  town  of  Turenne.  He  was  released  from 
this  pupilage  in  1703  by  his  father,  now  a  distinguished 
general  in  command  of  a  largo  camp  near  Toulouse,  and 
numbering  among  his  most  promising  officers  Lannes  and 
Augereau,  Napoleon’s  future  marshals ;  and  he  was  placed  at 
the  then  famous  seminary  of  Soreze,  a  Benedictine  founda¬ 
tion  happily  spared  by  the  plundering  hands  of  the  men  in 
power  in  Paris.  The  reign  of  Jacobinism  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  this  book  contains  one  or  two  sketches  of  the 
detestable  scenes  of  this  revolting  period.  The  author  con¬ 
firms  the  universal  judgement  of  history  on  the  Terrorist 
leaders :  they  were  despicable  wretches  raised  by  the  play  of 
insolent  fortune  to  a  bad  eminence ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
France  that  she  bowed  her  head  to  their  yoke. 

‘  I  s^hall  not  speak  here  of  the  system  of  oppression  that  prevailed 
in  our  unhappy  country ;  History  has  made  it  known  to  you ;  but 
harsh  as  may  be  the  colours  in  which  she  has  painted  the  horrors  of 
which  the  Terrorists  were  guilty,  the  picture  will  always  fall  far  short 
of  the  reality.  The  most  surprising  thing  of  all  was  the  stupidity  of  the 
masses,  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  men  for  the  most  part 
without  capacity  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  said,  nearly  all  the 
Conventionals  were  beings  of  singular  mediocrity  ;  their  boasted 
courage  was  due  to  their  fear  of  each  other ;  and  they  consented  to 
everything  their  leaders  willed  from  dread  of  the  guillotine.  During 
my  exile,  in  IHIT),  I  met  many  Conventionals,  who,  compelled,  like 
myself,  to  leave  France,  had  not  the  least  strength  of  character  ;  they 
have  since  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  assented  to  numberless  odious  decrees,  simply  in  order  to  save 
their  own  heads.’ 

Young  Marbot  was  at  Soroze  for  nearly  six  years,  and 
joined  his  father  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1799.  The 
world  and  France  had  changed  since  1793  ;  the  star  of 
Bonaparte  had  risen  and  dazzled  Europe;  but  the  terrible 
reverses  of  1799  had  effaced  Campo  Formio  and  the 
triumphs  of  1790;  the  victor  of  Rivoli  was  far  away  in 
Egypt ;  Masscna  alone  held  his  ground  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
France  tvas  threatened  with  invasion  on  the  Var  and  the 
Rhine.  The  energy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  had,  also,  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  the  llirectory  could  not  steer  the  vessel  of  the 
State ;  and  between  disasters  abroad,  disorder  at  home, 
the  disorganisation  of  society  and  far  spreading  anarchy,  the 
Republic  seemed  on  the  very  edge  of  ruin.  The  extreme  of 
danger,  as  is  well  known,  was  averted  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
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Allies,  and  by  Massena’s  splendid  success  at  Zurich ;  but  wo 
learn  for  the  first  time  from  this  work  that  the  Directory 
actually  had  resolved  to  supersede  Massena  before  his 
victory — a  step  that  might  have  destroyed  France. 

‘  Tlie  Directory,  indignant  when  they  liad  become  aware  that 
Massena  would  not  obey  their  repeated  orders  tliat  he  should  fight  a 
battle,  determined  to  dismiss  him  ;  but  as  they  feared  that  the  general- 
in-chief  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  tliis,  and  would  put  the 
despatch  in  his  pocket,  if  it  were  transmitted  to  him  by  a  courier,  the 
minister  of  war  was  enjoined  to  send  a  staff  officer  to  Switzerland 
charged  to  notify  to  Massena  his  dismissal  injiublic,  and  to  give  Ciierin, 
the  chief  of  the  staff,  a  letter  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
army.  Bernadotte,  the  minister  at  war,  informed  my  father  con¬ 
fidentially  of  these  arrangements;  General  Marbot  disapproved  of 
them,  and  made  Bernadotte  understand  how  dangerous  it  was,  on  the  eve 
of  a  decisive  engagement,  to  deprive  the  army  in  Switzerland  of  a  com¬ 
mander  in  whom  it  placed  its  trust.  .  .  .  My  father  persuaded  the 
minister  to  confide  this  mission  to  iM.  Gault,  his  aide-de  camp. 
M.  Gault,  on  a  pretext  tlnit  he  had  been  employed  to  iiseertain  if  the 
contractors  had  supplied  tlie  number  of  horses  they  had  promised, 
went  to  Switzerland  with  power  either  to  keep  or  to  hand  to  Massena 
his  dismissal,  and  to  give  General  Cherin  the  despatch  conferring  on  him 
the  command,  as  circumstances  would  show  the  exjjcdiency  or  the 
danger  of  this  course.  It  was  an  immense  authority  entrusted  to  a 
mere  captain !  M.  Gault  did  not  belie  the  good  opinion  that  Iiad  been 
formed  of  him.  When  he  reached  the  head-ipiarters  of  the  army  in 
Switzerland  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Ziirieh,  he  saw  the  troops  so 
full  of  confidence  in  their  chief,  and  Mas.sena  .so  calm  and  firm,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  success  was  ut  hand ;  and  keeping  his  secret  powers 
completely  to  himself,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  cd'  Ziirieh,  and  finally 
returned  to  Paris.  Massena  never  had  a  notion  that  this  modest  subaltern 
had  possessed  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  the  glory  of  winning  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  age.' 

These  volumes  eon  firm  the  vague  tradition  that  Sieyes, 
far  the  ablest  of  the  five  directors,  was  so  convinced  that  a 
master  hand  was  required  to  be  at  the  helm  of  the  State, 
that  he  tried  to  communicate  tvith  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  and 
only  turned  to  Moreau  Avhen  the  attempt  failed. 

‘  Sieyes,  with  the  assistance  of  Saliceti,  the  Corsican  deputy', 
sent  a  secret  and  trustworthy  agent  to  Egypt  to  inform  General  Bona¬ 
parte  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  France,  and  to  ask  him  to  come 
over  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Government.’ 

General  Marbot  was  in  command,  at  this  time,  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  and  round  Paris,  and  Sieyes  asked  him  to 
second  a  coup  (Vetat.  The  General,  however,  a  sincere 
republican,  refused  to  take  part  in  intrigues  of  the  kind,  and 
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he  was  relegated  to  active  service  abroad.  His  cominand, 
as  is  well  known,  was  given  to  Lefebvre,  a  rude  soldier, 
who  at  once  yielded  to  the  arts  of  Napoleon,  when  the  deci¬ 
sion  came  ;  it  is  a  curious  speculation  if  the  18th  Brumaire, 
with  its  prodigious  results,  would  have  been  successful  had 
General  Marbot  retained  his  post. 

“  My  father  called  on  Sieyes,  resigned  his  command  of  the  divisions 
of  Paris,  and  asked  for  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  field.  Sieyes 
made  haste  to  comply  with  his  request ;  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  whose  strength  of  character  and  sense  of  duty  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  success  of  the  coup  d'etat.' 

General  Marbot  was  despatched  to  the  army  of  Italy  ;  and 
Marcellin,  who  had  just  entered  the  service  as  a  jirivate  in 
the  hussars  of  Bercheny,  a  celebrated  regiment  of  the  old 
monarchy,  accompanied  his  father  on  his  way  to  the  Var. 
On  reaching  Lyons,  the  travellers  found  the  city  in  a  state 
of  enthusiastic  joy.  Napoleon  had  suddenly  returned  from 
Egypt,  and  the  population  hailed  him  as  the  deliverer  of 
France.  Bonaparte  characteristically  tried  to  gain  over  the 
republican  soldier  after  his  wonted  fashion,  and  with  his 
usual  adroitness  he  concealed  his  failure. 

‘  My  father  returned  the  visit  of  General  Bonaparte.  Tiiey  walked 
together  for  a  long  time  in  the  little  garden  of  the  mansion  ;  their 
suites  respectfully  kept  at  a  distance.  We  saw  them  sometimes 
making  eager  gestures,  sometimes  conversing  in  a  calm  way  ;  at  last, 
Bonaparte,  approaching  my  father,  with  a  coaxing  manner,  took  his 
arm  in  a  friendly  fashion.  This  was  probably  to  make  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  many  curious  lookers-on  from  the 
windows,  believe  and  say  that  General  Marbot  had  become  an  adherent 
of  General  Bonaparte.  This  able  man  neglected  no  means  to  attain 
his  ends;  he  fascinated  many,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
had  gained  over  even  those  who  opposed  him  on  principle.  lie  w’as 
wonderfully  successful.’ 

Marcellin  had  now  begun  his  career,  e  nd  his  reminiscences 
give  us  most  curious  pictures  of  the  republican  army  of 
France  at  this  time.  It  was  still  characterised  by  the  rude 
disorder,  the  licentiousness,  and  the  want  of  discipline  of 
the  huge  levies  of  1793;  and,  indeed,  as  the  Due  de 
Fezensac  has  clearly  shown,  Napoleon  himself  was  never  able 
completely  to  free  the  Grand  Army  from  defects  which  his 
system  of  making  war  encouraged,  though  he  tried  to  remove 
them.  Extraordinary  figures  appeared  in  the  ranks :  Mar¬ 
cellin  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  mentor,  placed  distinctly 
before  us  in  this  graphic  sketch : — 

‘  He  presented  himself  to  my  father,  and  what  did  we  see  ?  A  jolly 
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fellow,  very  well  set  up  indeed,  but  with  his  shako  over  his  ears,  his 
sabre  trailing  behind  him,  his  face  irradiated  and  cut  in  two  by  a  huge 
scar,  moustaches  half  a  foot  long,  and,  being  stiffened  with  wax,  run¬ 
ning  into  his  ears,  two  big  masses  of  hair  plaited  at  the  temples,  which, 
falling  down  from  his  shako,  reached  his  breast,  and  with  all  this  a 
look !  the  look  of  a  vagabond  made  worse  by  words  that  were 
jerked  out,  and  by  a  perfectly  barbarous  Alsatian  jargon.’ 

A  savage  of  this  typo  had  attained  the  grade  of  general ; 
but  savages  of  this  type  had  done  great  deeds. 

‘  I  happened  to  sec  General  Macard,  a  soldier  of  fortune  raised  by 
the  revolutionary  tempest,  almost  at  once,  from  the  rank  of  head 
trumpeter  to  that  of  a  general  officer.  General  Macard,  a  genuine 
type  of  those  officers  whom  chance  and  their  courage  created,  and 
wlio,  while  they  displayed  true  valour  when  before  the  enemy,  were 
nevertheless  unfitted,  owing  to  their  want  of  education,  to  fill  high 
posts  properly,  was  well  known  for  his  extraordinary  peculiarities. 
This  singular  personage,  a  giant,  and  exceptionally  brave,  when  he  was 
about  to  charge  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  used  to  call  out,  “  Now,  then, 
I  shall  dress  myself  up  like  a  wild  beast.”  He  then  took  oflf  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt,  and  kept  on  only  his  plumed  hat,  his 
leathern  breeches,  and  his  large  jack  boots.  When  naked  in  this  way 
to  the  waist,  General  Macard  presented  to  the  sight  a  bust  as  hairy  as 
a  bear ;  and  this  gave  his  person  the  strangest  appearance  !  When 
dressed  as  a  wild  l)east,  as  he  said  very  correctly.  General  Macard 
ruslicd  furiously,  sv/ord  in  hand,  upon  the  enemy’s  horsemen,  swearing 
like  a  heathen  ;  but  ho  seldom  reached  them,  for  at  the  extraordinary 
and  terrible  sight  of  this  hall-naked  giant,  half  stri2)ped,  covered  with 
hair,  and  so  uncouth  of  aspect,  who  charged  headlong,  with  frightful 
howling,  the  enemies  betook  themselves  to  flight,  uncertain  whether 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  or  some  ferocious  animal.’ 

The  odious  apprcnticesliip  to  which  gentlemen,  compelled 
to  enter  the  ranks  as  privates,  were  subjected,  is  seen  in  the 
following  passage;  and  though  Napoleon  curtailed  it  as 
much  as  he  dared,  he  avas  unable,  the  Due  de  Fezensac  tells 
us,  to  abolish  it  wholly  in  the  Grand  Army,  so  strong 
was  the  passion  for  equality  in  the  French  soldiery,  a  result 
of  their  hatred  of  the  exclusive  privilege  from  which  they 
had  long  cruelly  suffered  : — 

‘  I  had  just  laid  me  down,  on  the  first  night  that  I  spent  in  barracks, 
when  a  great  hulking  hussar,  coming  in  an  hour  later  than  the  others, 
approached  my  bed,  and,  seeing  that  somebody  was  in  it,  unhooks  the 
lamp,  and  puts  it  under  my  nose  to  examine  me  more  nearly.  He 
then  begins  to  undress  himself.  I  did  not  suppose,  though  I  look  ed 
on,  that  he  intended  to  place  himself  at  my  side ;  but  I  was  quickly 
undeceived.  “  Shove  aside,  conscript,”  he  said  in  a  rough  tone.  He 
then  gets  into  the  bed,  takes  three-quarters  of  it  to  himself,  and  begins 
to  snore  !  I  could  not  close  my  eyes,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  die- 
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giisting  smell  caused  by  a  big  bundle  which  my  companion  had  put  on 
the  bolster  to  raise  his  head.  I  could  not  make  out  what  this  could 
be.  To  discover  it  I  put  my  hand  gently  on  the  thing :  it  was  a 
leathern  apron,  lull  of  the  cobbler’s  wax  used  by  shoemakers  to  wax 
their  threads.  My  amiable  comrade  was  one  of  the  workmen  of  the 
buotiuaker  of  the  regiment.’ 

Cleneral  Marbot  and  his  son  were  at  Nice  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  18th  Bruinaire;  and  it  deserves  notice  that 
the  (Mup  d'etat  had  opponents  even  in  the  old  army  of  Italy. 
Unquestionably,  however,  France  and  Paris  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  Revolution  that  made 
Bonaparte  supreme. 

‘  Whatever  may  have  been  his  anticipation  of  the  future,  my  father 
congratulated  himself  on  not  having  been  in  Paris  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire ;  and  had  he  been  there,  I  think  he  would  have  boldly  resisted 
tleneral  Bonaparte  in  his  enterprise.  But  being  with  the  army,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  division  before  the  enemy,  he  chose  to  confine  himself 
to  the  passive  obedience  of  a  soldier.  He  rejected  the  proposals  made 
to  him  by  several  generals  and  eolonels,  to  march  on  Paris  at  the  head 
of  their  troops.’  “  Who,”  he  said,  “  will  defend  our  frontiers  if  we 
abandon  them,  and  what  will  become  of  France  if  we  add  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  civil  to  those  of  foreign  war  ?  ”  ’ 

The  attitude  of  Moreau  is  thus  well  described  :  it  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  blindness  of  faction  that  he  was  soon  thought  of 
as  a  ruler  of  France ;  as  is  well  known,  he  succumbed  at  once 
to  Napoleon’s  influence,  and  was  made  a  mere  instrument  to 
lierform  the  ignoble  service  of  watching  the  Directory  on 
the  18th  Brumaire  : — 

‘  It  is  certain'that,  for  want  of  a  better  man,  proposals  were  made  to 
him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  wished  to  overthrow 
the  Directory,  and  that  the  reins  of  the  State  were  to  be  put  in  his 
hands,  with  the  title  of  president  or  consul.  IMoreau,  an  able  and 
brave  soldier,  had  no  political  courage,  and  probably  he  distrusted  his 
own  capacity  to  direct  the  affairs  of  France  in  their  existing  state  of 
confusion.  Besides,  he  was  egotistical  and  indolent ;  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  future  of  his  country  ;  and  he  preferred  the 
quiet  of  private  life  to  the  agitation  of  politics.’ 

Marcellin  began  bis  brilliant  career  by  capturing  a 
detachment  of  Austrian  cavalry  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  his  hussars — a  remarkable  exploit  for  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
and  notable  for  this,  too,  that  his  men  made  him  their  leader 
in  the  accidental  absence  of  his  commanding  officer.  He 
was  made  a  sous-lieutenant  for  this  feat  of  arms,  at  the 
instance  and  with  the  acclaim  of  his  comrades ;  and  he  was 
ere  long  shut  up,  with  his  father,  in  Genoa,  taking  part. 
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with  the  general,  in  the  grand  defence  of  Massena.  This 
memorable  siege  belongs  to  history ;  it  must  suffice  here  to 
say  that  in  this  stern  passage  of  war  Massena  gave  proof  of 
the  great  qualities  which  have  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of 
illustrious  soldiers.  He  made  mistakes,  as  at  Zurich,  and 
before  Torres  Vedras ;  he  showed  a  want  of  real  strategic 
genius ;  he  was  occasionally  indolent  and  remiss  ;  but  when 
the  stress  of  adverse  fortune  lay  heavy  on  him,  he  displayed 
extraordinary  resource  and  tenacious  boldness.  The  fright¬ 
ful  sufferings  endured  at  Genoa  are  well  illustrated  in  this 
narrative.  Massena,  irritated  at  what  he  thought  a  breach 
of  faith,  put  a  body  of  Austrian  prisoners  on  half  the 
wretched  pittance  doled  out  to  the  unconquerable  French 
garrison. 

‘  The  ration  of  the  French  w.is  composed  of  a  (juarter  of  a  pound  of 
wretched  bread,  and  of  an  ecpial  ([uantity  of  horsellesh.  'I'lie  prisoners 
only  received  half  an  allowance  of  each  ;  therefore  they  had  only  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  food  of  any  kind  each  day.  This  happened 
filleen  days  before  the  end  of  tlie  siege.  The  j)Oor  devils  were  all  this 
time  treated  in  the  same  way.  Massena  renewed  his  offer  in  vain 
every  two  or  three  days  to  the  Austrian  general ;  he  would  not  accept 
it,  either  from  his  own  obstinacy  or  because  Lord  Keith,  the 
English  admiral,  would  not  supply  him  with  boats,  from  fear,  it  is 
said,  lest  they  should  bring  typhus  fever  into  the  fleet.  However  that 
may  be,  the  miserable  Austrians  yelled  in  the  hulks,  beside  themselves 
with  fury  and  hunger.  At  last,  after  having  devoured  their  boots,  their 
knapsacks,  their  cartridge  pouches,  and  perhaps  some  dead  bodies,  they 
nearly  all  perished  from  exhaustion.’ 

Young  Marbot  lost  bis  father  at  the  siege  of  Genoa,  a 
wound,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  trilling,  having 
proved  fatal,  under  frightful  conditions,  in  which  the 
strongest  succumbed  to  want  and  pestilence.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Masseua’s  temper  that  he  would  not  allow 
the  General  funeral  rites,  from  fear  of  stirring  too  deeply 
the  soldiers’  feelings.  The  bereaved  son  naturally  was 
indignant,  but  Massena,  ere  long,  gave  the  youth  a  proof  of 
extraordinary  esteem  and  contidence.  After  the  capitulation 
he  sent  Marcellin,  in  company  with  one  officer  only,  to 
inform  Bonaparte— at  this  moment  advancing  from  the  Po 
against  Melas,  after  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  with  the  army 
of  reserve — of  the  fall  of  the  nobly  defended  forti'ess  ;  and 
this  was  a  mission  of  the  first  importance.  Marbot  was  one 
of  the  very  few  French  soldiers  present  at  Genoa  and  on 
the  field  of  Marengo ;  and  he  beheld  the  march  of  Desaix 
and  the  famous  charge  of  Kellermann,  which  changed  a 
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defeat  into  a  decisive  victory.  He  had  been  introduced  to 
Napoleon  before  at  Lyons.  He  thus  describes  the  First 
Consul  towai-ds  the  close  of  the  battle  : — 

‘  The  First  Consul  was  very  .anxious,  and  only  recovered  his  gay 
manner  when  our  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  Desaix,  of  whoso  death 
he  was  as  yet  unaware,  hail  assured  the  victory  by  overthrowing  the 
column  of  Zach’s  grenadiers.  Seeing  that  my  horse  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  the  First  Consul  pinched  my  ear,  and  laughingly 
said,  “  Jo  to  preterai  mes  chevaux  jwur  los  fairo  arranger  ainsi !  ”  ’ 

Massena  had  offered  Marbot  a  place  on  his  staff,  but  the 
youth  preferred  to  return  to  Paris — he  was  an  affectionate 
son  to  a  widowed  mother — Bernadotte,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  father’s  friends,  havin"  promised  to  put  him  on  the 
list  of  his  aides-de-camp.  The  post,  however,  was  given  to 
a  brother  by  mistake,  and  Marbot  served  in  a  light  cavalry 
regiment,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  in  Portugal,  a  distant 
forerunner  of  that  of  Torres  Vedras.  At  this  time  Berna¬ 
dotte  commanded  the  Army  of  the  West — the  old  Army  of 
the  Ehine  and  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  notoriously  not 
well  disposed  towards  Napoleon,  and  chafing  at  the  prospect 
of  a  dangerous  exile  to  8t.  Domingo,  and  Marbot  gives  us 
very  curious  details  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  leaders  of 
this  force  to  overthrow  the  First  Consul’s  government,  which 
no  historian  has,  we  believe,  described.  Bernadotte,  Marbot 
declares,  was  the  chief  author  of  the  plot. 

‘If General  Bernadotte  bad  bad  more  strengtb  of  cbaracter,  tbe 
First  Consul  would  bave  bad  to  regret  that  be  gave  bim  so  important  a 
command,  for  I  can  assert  at  tins  time  of  day,  without  doing  barm  to 
anyone,  that  Bernadotte  conspired  against  Bonaj)arte  and  bis  govern¬ 
ment.’ 

The  conspiracy  had  ramifications  fitr  and  wide,  and 
Moreau  i)robably  was  not  unaware  of  it.  The  courage, 
however,  of  Bernadotte  failed ;  he  eluded  the  danger  from 
which  he  hoped  to  profit.  One  of  his  lieutenants,  Simon, 
a  brave  soldier,  who,  years  afterwards,  fell  at  Busaco,  told 
the  whole  story  to  the  prefect  of  Eennes ;  and  Napoleon 
thought  silence  the  more  judicious  policy.  Still,  a  military 
rising  on  a  formidable  scale  was  averted  only  by  a  mere 
accident. 

‘  On  Avbiit  trillcs  tbe  destinies  of  empires  bang  !  Colonel  Pinoteau, 
a  linn  and  determined  man,  was  to  bave  given  tbe  signal ;  bis  regi¬ 
ment,  the  82nd,  already  drawn  up  on  the  square,  awaited  it  im¬ 
patiently  ;  but  Pinoteau,  in  concert  with  Foucart,  ha  d  spent  all  the 
morning  in  preparing  proclamations,  and  he  had  been  so  preoccupied 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  shave.  Midday  strikes  on  the  clocks. 
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Colonel  Pinoteau,  just  about  to  go  to  parade,  peroeives  that  his  beard 
is  not  trimmed,  and  sets  about  shaving,  lint  while  he  is  thus  engaged 
General  Virion,  escorted  by  a  number  of  ollicers  of  the  gendarmerie, 
hurries  into  his  room,  seizes  his  swor<l,  declares  that  he  is  a  prisoner, 
and  conducts  him  to  the  town,  Avhere  General  Simon  already  was.  A 
few  minutes  later  and  Colonel  Pinoteau  would  have  been  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men,  would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  intimi- 
dated  by  the  capture  of  General  Simon,  and  certainly  would  have 
carried  out  his  project  of  rising  against  the  Consular  Government.’ 

Marcellin’s  brother  was  involved  in  this  critical  affair ; 
copies  of  a  proclamation,  inciting  to  revolt,  were  found  in 
a  servant’s  possession  through  a  trick  of  Bernadotte,  and 
the  unlucky  aide-de-camp  was  sent  in  disgrace  to  India. 
Napoleon  had  long  disliked  Bernadotte  ;  but  fi'om  this  time 
forward,  though  he  concealed  his  feelings,  he  treated  him, 
Marbot  tells  us,  with  increasing  distrust. 

We  next  see  Marbot  at  the  cavalry  school  of  Versailles, 
installed  in  the  rooms  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc,  one  of  Broglie’s  officers,  when  the  Kevolution 
broke  out  in  Paris.  He  was  an  assiduous  student  during 
these  years  ;  and  the  inasteiy  of  the  French  tongue,  which 
appears  in  his  Memoirs,  shows  that  ho  turned  his  studies  to 
good  account.  In  180 1  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Augereau,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  been  one  of  his  father’s 
subordinates ;  and  he  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
career  of  the  marshal,  one  of  the  most  chequered  of  those  of 
Napoleon’s  lieutenants.  He  confirms  the  story  of  Marmont 
that  Bonaparte  called  a  council  of  war  before  Castiglione,  but 
he  differs  from  Mai’inont  in  an  essential  point — Bonaparte 
agreed  with  Augereau,  and  refused  to  fall  back. 

‘  Bonaparte  called  a  council  of  war,  the  only  one  he  ever  consulted. 
All  the  generals,  even  Massena,  were  for  retreating;  but  Augere.au, 
having  explained  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty,  ended  his  rem.arks  with  these  words;  “You  m.ay  all  go, 
but  I  will  stay,  .and  I  will  attack  the  enemy,  with  my  division,  .at  the 
bre.ak  of  day.”  Bonaparte,  struck  by  Augereau’s  reasoning,  said, 
“  Well,  I  shall  st.ay  with  you.”  ’ 

Marbot  briefly  describes  the  conspiracy  of  George,  and 
the  crime  of  the  death  of  the  Due  d’Enghien.  His  opinions 
are  those  of  a  right-minded  man,  but  he  has  added  nothing 
to  our  previous  knowledge.  In  1805  he  was  at  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  and  beheld  the  vast  preparations  for  a  descent  on 
our  coasts  ;  but  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Villeneuve 
abounds  in  errors,  and  shows  how  Frenchmen  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  following  anecdote  is  given  as 
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one  of  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  Napoleon’s  art  in  dealing 
with  the  French  soldier,  though  to  English  eyes  it  looks 
somewhat  apocryphal : — 

‘  The  Emperor  addross-cil  Marmont,  wlio  Iiad  serv'ed  in  the  artillery. 
“  Come,”  he  said,  “  let  us  .sec  if  we  recollect  our  old  trade,  and  let  ua 
try  which  of  us  will  send  a  shell  into  that  English  brig  which  has 
stood  in  to  annoy  us.”  Upon  this  the  Emperor,  moving  aside  the 
corporal  in  command  of  the  piece,  points  the  mortar ;  word  is  given  to 
lire,  and  the  shell,  grazing  the  sails  of  the  brig,  falls  into  the  sea. 
Marmont  aims  in  his  turn,  makes  a  good  shot,  but  does  not  strike  the 
brig,  which,  as  there  were  so  many  general  oHicers  in  the  battery,  re¬ 
doubles  its  fire.  “  Come,  go  back  to  your  post,”  said  Napoleon  to  the 
corporal.  He  takes  aim,  and  lets  a  shell  fall  in  the  very  midst  of  the  brig, 
which,  pierced  through  and  through  by  the  huge  projectile,  fills  at 
once,  and  sinks  majestically  within  sight  of  the  whole  French  army. 

.  .  .  The  Emperor  congratulated  tiie  corporal,  and  fastened  the  cross  to 
his  tunic  with  his  own  hand.’ 

The  corps  of  Augereau  formed  the  extreme  right  wing  of 
the  Grand  Army,  wdiich  had  been  spread  from  Brittany  to 
the  plains  of  Hanover;  and  tvhen  Napoleon,  foiled  in  his 
projeet  for  the  invasion,  resolved,  as  he  said,  to  strike  at 
England  through  Austria,  Marbot  took  part  in  the  celebrated 
march  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Mack  at  Ulm.  He 
did  not,  however,  witness  the  fall  of  the  fortress.  The  corps 
of  Augereau  was  sent  into  Suabia  to  pursue  Jellachich,  who 
had  escaped  from  Ulm,  and  Marbot  was  chosen  by  his  chief 
to  bear  despatches  to  Massena,  in  command  of  the  French  in 
Italy.  Marbot  saw  Jellachich  lay  down  his  arms,  and  tells 
us  interesting  details  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  an  Hungarian 
regiment  that  contrived  to  get  olF.  He  was  sent  by 
Augereau,  with  another  officer,  to  present  the  captured 
Austrian  flags  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  these  repeated  missions 
prove  his  growing  position.  He  shortly  describes  the  advance 
on  Vienna,  the  capture  of  the  bridges  upon  the  Danube,  and 
the  march  of  Napoleon  into  Moravia;  but  his  reminiscences 
merely  confirm  history.  A  singular  incident  which  occurred 
just  before  Austerlitz  adds  to  the  numberless  proofs  of 
the  Emperor’s  skill  in  stratagem.  Ilaugwitz,  the  envoy  of 
Prnssia,  as  is  well  known,  arrived  in  the  French  camp  to 
wait  on  events,  and  to  declare  for  or  against  Napoleon, 
according  to  his  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  the  war.  The 
Emperor  had  receivx*d  the  flags  of  Jellachich  long  before, 
but  he  bethought  himself  of  repeating  the  scene — one  of 
great  ceremony — before  Haugwitz,  in  order  to  impress  the 
ambassador’s  mind  with  the  success  and  the  power  of  the 
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Grand  Army.  Marbot  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  adroit 
comedy. 

‘  I  answered  the  Emperor’s  questions,  and,  entering  into  his  thoughts, 
painted  in  vivid  colours  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  their  demoralisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  troops.  Tiien,  presenting  the 
trophies,  one  after  the  otlier,  I  gave  the  names  of  the  enemy’s  regi¬ 
ments  to  which  they  liad  belonged.  I  dwelt  particularly  on  two,  for 
the  capture  of  them  was  certain  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
Prussian  amba.ssador.  .  “  Here,”  I  said,  “  is  the  flag  of  the  infantry  of 
11. M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  here  is  the  standard  of  the  Uhlans 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  brother.”  The  eyes  of  Napoleon  sparkled, 
and  seemed  to  .say,  “  Well  done,  young  man  !  ”  At  last  he 
dismissed  us,  and  as  we  were  leaving  we  heard  him  say  to  the 
ambassador,  “  You  see.  Count,  my  armies  are  victorious  at  all  points ; 
the  Austrian  army  has  been  anniliilated,  and  the  same  thing  will  soon 
befall  the  Russians.”  And  llaugwitz  seemed  thunderstruck.’ 

The  author’s  account  of  the  great  day  of  Austerlitz — the 
most  scientific  of  battles  on  land,  as  the  Nile  was  the  most 
scientific  at  sea — is  an  excellent  piece  of  military  history, 
clear  in  outline,  and  not  obscured  by  details  ;  but  we  can  do 
no  more  than  refer  to  it.  Marbot  was  despatched  to  Eapp 
by  Napoleon  himself  in  the  great  melee  of  the  French  and 
Russian  Guards,  and  he  nearly'  lost  his  life  in  an  heroic 
effort  to  save  a  Russian  officer  on  a  fragment  of  the  ice  of 
the  lakes  shattered  by  the  French  artillery.  After  passing 
the  winter  of  1805  at  Darmstadt,  where  Augereau  had  made 
himself  popular  through  his  clemency  to  the  city  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  he  was  sent  with  despatches,  in  the  summer  of  1800, 
to  the  French  ambassador  still  at  Berlin ;  and  the  Emperor 
gave  him  special  instructions  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
Ih’ussian  army,  lie  witnessed  the  effervescence  of  the  Court 
and  the  people  before  war  was  recklessly  declared,  and  his 
account  of  the  military  power  of  Prussia  is  very  instructive. 
As  in  the  analogous  case  of  France  in  1870,  it  was  wholly' 
unequal  to  cope  with  its  enemy. 

‘  The  Prussian  troops,  tliougli  well  disciplined,  were  not  fit  to 
measure  themselves  with  ours;  their  comiKisition  and  organi.sation 
W'ere  so  bad.  In  fact,  at  this  period  the  Prussian  captains  were  owners 
of  their  companies  or  squadrons;  men,  lior.ses,  arms,  uniforms,  every¬ 
thing  in  short,  belonged  to  tliem.  It  was  a  kind  of  property  they  let 
to  the  Government  at  a  stipulated  price.  As  they  had  to  bear  the 
entire  lo.«sc.s,  the  cai)tains  l»ad,  of  course,  a  direct  interest  to  spare  their 
companies,  whether  on  the  march  or  in  the  field  ;  and  as  the  number  of 
men  they  were  bound  to  furnish  was  fixed,  and  there  was  no  conscrip¬ 
tion,  they  enlisted  first  all  the  native  Prussians  who  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  next  every  foreign  vagabond  seduced  by  their  recruiting 
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sergeants  in  neighbouring  countries.  Still,  that  did  not  suffice,  and 
the  Prussian  recruiting  parties  used  to  enlist  by  .sheer  force  a  great 
number  of  men  who,  having  become  soldiers  against  their  will,  were 
compelled  to  serve  until  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  arms.  .  .  . 
You  can  imagine  the  frightful  position  of  these  foreigners,  who,  having 
enli.sted  in  a  drunken  moment,  or  having  been  carried  away  by  com¬ 
pulsion,  w'cre  condemned  to  be  Prussian  soldiers — that  is  to  saj',  slaves 
— for  their  whole  life,  and  to  exist  under  a  wintry  sky,  far  from  their 
native  land.  .  .  .  And  what  an  existence  !  Hardly  fed,  sleeping  on 
straw,  lightly  clad,  without  great  coats  even  in  the  severest  winter,  and 
without  pay  sufficient  for  their  necessary  wants !  .  .  .  The  Prussian 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  well  informed,  and  did  good  service  ;  but 
half  of  them  were  born  out  of  Prussia,  and  were  poor  gentlemen,  who, 
having  entered  the  army  merely  to  obtain  a  subsi.stence,  had  no 
patriotism  and  no  real  love  of  Prussia.  Accordingly,  when  she  was  in 
adversity,  they  nearly  all  deserted.  Besides,  as  promotion  depended  on 
length  of  service,  the  large  majority  of  the  superior  officers  were  old, 
broken  down,  and  unable  to  bear  the  hardships  of  war.  And  it  was 
an  army  of  this  kind,  thus  composed  and  thus  commanded,  that  was 
to  be  matched  against  the  eontiuerors  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  Germany, 
of  Austerlitz  !  ’ 

The  corps  of  Augeroau  defiled  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon 
as  it  advanced  from  Wurzburg  at  the  opening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  sketch  of  the  spectacle  is  characteristic,  and 
Marbot’s  reflections  on  the  Napoleonic  system  of  making  war 
show  that  he  appreciated  its  merits  and  defects. 

‘  We  found  the  Emperor  at  Wiirzburg ;  he  reviewed  the  troops  of  the 
7th  corps,  whose  enthusiasm  was  very  great.  Napoleon,  Avho  had  notes 
about  every  regiment,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  an  excellent  use  of 
them  in  order  to  Hatter  their  self-esteem,  said  as  he  saw  the  44th  of 
the  Line,  “  You  have  more  chevrons  than  any  corps  in  my  armies.  I 
reckon  therefore  your  three  battalions  as  six  !  ”  The  exulting  soldiery 
cried  out,  “  We  will  prove  it  when  before  the  enemy  !  ”  The  Emperor 
then  addressed  the  7tli  Light  Infantry,  nearly  all  composed  of  men  of 
South  Languedoc  and  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  said,  “  These  are  the  best 
men  of  the  army  on  a  march ;  these  are  no  stragglers,  especially  when 
the  enemy  is  to  bo  reached  !  ”  Then  ho  added  with  a  kiugh,  “  To  do 
you  full  justice  I  must  add,  you  are  the  most  noisy  and  pilfering 
rascals  in  the  army  !  ”  “  That  is  true,  that  is  true,”  was  the  answer  of 

the  soldiers ;  every  one  of  them  had  a  duck,  a  fowl,  or  a  goose  in  his 
knapsack ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  wdth  these  abuses,  for,  as  I 
have  told  you,  once  the  armies  of  Napoleon  w’ero  in  the  field  they  very 
seldom  received  distributions  of  provisions,  and  they  lived  on  the 
country  as  they  best  could.  There  were,  no  doubt,  grave  inconveniences 
in  this  system,  but  it  had  one  immense  advantage,  it  enabled  us  to 
push  forward  unembarras.sed  by  magazines  and  convoys;  and  this 
gave  us  a  great  superiority  over  our  enemies,  all  wdiose  movements 
depended  on  the  baking  or  the  arrival  of  stores  of  bread,  or  on  the 
progress  of  herds  of  cattle,  and  so  forth.’ 
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This  is  Marbot’s  defence  of  a  general  system  of  marauding 
and  rapine  ! 

According  to  the  author,  a  Saton  priest  informed  Napoleon 
of  the  path  by  which  his  troops  scaled  the  Landgrafenberg 
heights,  a  position  which  assured  him  success  at  Jena.  The 
energy  and  resource  of  Napoleon  were  most  conspicuous  on 
this  occasion. 

‘  A  priest  of  Jena,  who  regarded  the  Prussians  as  enemies  of  his 
king  and  country,  thought  tliat  lie  could  supply  Napoleon  with  the 
means  of  driving  them  from  Saxony,  and  showed  him  .a  little  path  by 
which  infantry  could  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  Landgrafenberg. 
The  Prussians  had  thought  this  way  impassable,  and  had  neglected  to 
guard  it.  Napoleon  thought  otherwise,  and,  having  received  a  report 
from  his  oilicci’s,  went  in  i^erson  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  Marshal 
Lannes,  and  guided  by  the  Saxon  cure.  The  Emperor  perceived  th.at 
a  little  rocky  plateau  extended  between  the  end  of  the  path  and  the 
plain  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  he  resolved  to  concentrate  part  of 
his  troops  on  this,  so  tliat  they  should  issue,  as  from  a  citadel,  to 
attack  the  Prussians.  The  undertaking  would  have  been  impossible 
for  anyone  but  Napoleon  in  command  of  French  troops.’ 

Mai'bot  says  that  tbe  Prussians  fought  ill  at  Jena,  but  in 
this  be  differs  from  most  eyewitnesses,  and  notably  from 
Napoleon  himself,  in  the  well-known  bulletin  that  describes 
the  battle. 

‘  The  Prussian  infantry — I  have  already  described  how  vicious  was 
its  composition — fought  very  badly,  and  the  cavalry  did  no  better.  Jt 
often  approached  our  battalions  with  loud  shouts,  but  it  was  intimidated 
by  their  steady  attitude,  and  never  charged  home.  When  it  was 
within  lifty  paces  of  our  lines  it  turned  round,  in  a  cowardly  fashion, 
amidst  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  groans  of  our  soldiers.’ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  mistake  of  Napoleon,  or 
the  treachery  of  Bernadotte  to  a  colleague,  which  exposed 
Davoust  at  Auerstadt  to  enormous  odds.  Marbot  pronounces 
decisively  against  Bernadotte,  who,  however,  was  cordially 
disliked  by  him. 

‘  Bernadotte,  leaving  Davoust  to  defend  himself  as  he  best  could, 
moved  along  the  Saale,  and  arrived  at  Dornburg.  There  was  no 
enemy  there  ;  irom  the  position  he  held  he  witnessed  the  terrible 
struggle  in  which  the  intrepid  Davoust  was  engaged,  and  yet  Ber¬ 
nadotte  ordered  his  divisions  to  bivouac,  and  (juietly  to  make  their 
soup.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  general  ollicers  around  reproached  him 
for  his  criminal  inactivity  ;  ho  would  not  stir  an  inch.’ 

These  volumes  contain  a  vivid  account  of  the  movements  of 
the  Grand  Army  after  Jena — the  most  famous  of  Napoleon’s 
conquering  marches — of  the  complete  demoralisation  of  the 
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routed  Prussians,  and  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  centralised  state  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
a  people  under  despotic  rule,  submitted  without  an  attempt 
at  resistance,  a  very  diflFerent  spectacle  from  the  rising  of 
Spain,  and  even  of  Portugal,  a  few  months  afterwards,  and 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  national  defence  of  France  in 
1870-1,  an  heroic  effort  more  nearly  successful  than  cour¬ 
tiers  of  fortune  Avill  deign  to  allow.  Marhot  followed  the 
army  into  the  wastes  of  Poland,  and  took  part  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  for  the  first  time  distinctly  brought  out  an  essen¬ 
tial  defect  in  Napoleon’s  system  of  conducting  war.  One  of 
the  secrets  of  the  great  captain’s  success — apart  from  his 
splendid  and  scientific  genius — was  that  he  had  been  able  to 
move  his  troops  with  a  celerity  previously  unknown  in  war, 
because,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  book,  and  as  has  been 
noticed  by  many  writers,  he  relied  on  resources  found  on  the 
spot  to  procure  supplies  for  his  armies  on  the  march,  and 
also  because  he  made  a  better  use  of  roads  and  communica¬ 
tions  than  any  general  of  the  day.  This  system  accom¬ 
plished  marvellous  results  in  rich  countries  like  Italy  and 
parts  of  Germany,  as  a  rule  traversed  by  fine  highways;  but 
it  failed  in  Poland,  in  Portugal,  and,  above  all,  in  Eussia; 
and  it  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Wellington  that  he  was 
the  first  to  perceive  its  inherent  weakness.  Marbot  clearly 
points  out  how  the  Grand  Army,  though  never  perhaps  more 
skilfully  led,  was  baffled  i)i  its  pursuit  of  the  Allies  through 
the  morasses  and  forests  of  barren  Poland  ;  and  he  regarded 
the  country  and  its  people  with  disgust. 

‘  Wc  s.iw  the  sim  no  more ;  snow  and  rain  were  constant ;  it  became 
most  dilTicnlt  to  jirocure  food ;  tlicre  was  no  wine,  scarcely  any  beer, 
and  the  little  there  was  abominably  bad ;  muddy  water,  no  bread,  and 
liabitaiions  to  be  fought  for  with  ])igs  and  cows,  'J’he  soldiers  used 
to  exclaim  :  “  iJo  the  Poles  consider  this  a  native  land  ?  ”  The 
Emperor  himself  was  disenchanted  ;  he  had  come  to  restore  Poland,  and 
had  hoped  that  the  whole  population  of  this  gieat  country  would  rise,  to 
a  man,  at  the  approach  of  the  French  armies;  but  no  one  stirred.’ 

Marbot  about  this  time  accompanied  Duroc  on  a  mission 
to  the  King  and  C^ueen  of  Prussia — another  proof  of  the 
esteem  of  his  chief.  He  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain  -  no  promotion  was  ever  more  fairly  earned — 
and  he  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  camjtaign  of  Eylau. 
Napoleon  has  been  blamed  for  attacking  the  Russians  before 
the  arrival  of  Davoust  and  Ney,  but  the  following  passage 
shows  that  this  was  not  his  purpose;  and  the  premature 
attack  on  Eylau  seems  to  have  been  an  accident : — 
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‘  I  heard  Napoleon  say  to  Augereau :  “  It  was  suggested  that  I 
should  attack  Eylau  this  evening  ;  but  besides  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
engagements  at  night,  I  will  not  advance  my  centre  too  forward 
beibre  the  arrival  of  Davoust,  my  right  wing,  and  of  Ney,  my  left.  I 
shall  therefore  await  their  arrival  to-morrow  upon  this  plateau,  which, 
when  crowned  with  guns,  gives  our  infantry  an  excellent  position ; 
when  Ney  and  Davoust  shall  have  come  into  line,  we  shall  all  attack 
the  enemy  together.”  ’ 

Eylau,  like  Borodino,  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  Napoleonic  age,  and  the  corps  of 
Augereau  was  almost  destroyed.  Marbot  brilliantly  describes 
one  scene  of  a  conflict  in  which  he  displayed  rare  courage 
and  presence  of  mind ;  he  was  despatched  by  his  chief  to 
carry  orders  to  a  regiment  surrounded  by  overwhelming 
numbers;  two  of  his  brother  ofiicers  had  perished  in  the 
attempt,  but  he  succeeded  mainly  through  his  coolness  and 
skill.  The  regiment,  however,  was  unable  to  move,  and  a 
chef  de  bataillon  committed  its  eagle  to  his  care. 

‘  “  I  see  no  means  of  saving  the  regiment,”  said  the  chef  de  bataillon ; 
“go  back  to  the  Emperor,  bear  him  the  farewell  of  the  14th  of  the 
Line ;  it  has  faithfully  carried  out  his  orders ;  carry  to  him  the  eagle 
he  gave  us,  which  we  can  no  longer  defend  ;  it  would  be  too  dreadful 
to  die,  and  to  see  it  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  The  officer 
then  gave  me  the  eagle  ;  the  soldiers,  glorious  wrecks  of  this  intrepid 
regiment,  saluted  it  for  the  last  time,  with  shouts  of  “  Vive  I’Em- 
pereur  1  ” — they  were  dying  for  him.  It  was  the  “  Ca'sar,  morituri 
te  salutant”  of  Tacitus;  but  this  cry  was  that  of  heroes.’ 

Marbot  was  nearly  stunned  to  death  by  the  wind  of  a 
round  shot,  which  struck  his  helmet  and  just  missed  his 
head  ;  he  owed  his  life  to  the  ferocity  of  a  restive  charger. 

‘  A  Russian  grenadier,  more  furious  than  ever,  struck  at  me  again  ; 
but  the  blow  made  him  stumble  ;  his  bayonet  sfcibbed  my  mare  in  the 
thigh,  and  the  animal,  the  pain  exciting  her  ferocious  temper,  rushed 
at  the  Russian,  and,  at  a  single  mouthful,  tore  away  with  her  teeth  his 
nose,  his  lips,  his  eyebrows,  and  the  whole  skin  of  his  face — a  living 
death’s  head,  gushing  blood.  It  was  a  horrible  sight.  Then,  tearing 
furiously  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  Lisettc,  raging  and  biting, 
overthrew  everyone  she  encountered  on  her  way.  The  Russian  officer, 
who  had  so  often  tried  to  strike  me,  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  her 
bridle ;  she  seized  him  by  the  belly,  l)ore  him  along,  carried  him 
out  of  the  mrlee,  to  the  bottom  of  a  hillock,  and  there,  having  torn  out 
his  entrails,  and  crushed  him  under  her  hoofs,  she  left  him  dying  in 
the  snow.  Returning  back,  she  went  off  full  gallop  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Eylau.  Thanks  to  my  hussar  saddle,  I  was  able  to  keep  my 
seat.’ 

Lisette  fell  after  this  violent  effort,  and  her  rider  was 
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saved  by  a  mere  accident,  Laving  been  recognised  by  a 
faithful  follower  amidst  a  heap  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
He  preserved,  it  would  seem,  his  precious  deposit ;  but  he 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  he  nearly  died  of  gangrene, 
brouglit  on  by  hardship  and  the  effects  of  cold,  and  was 
sent  off  as  an  invalid  to  Paris.  He  was  soon,  however, 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Lannes — the  corps  of  Augereau  had 
been  disbanded — and  we  find  him  carrying  despatches  to  and 
fro  between  the  capital  and  Napoleon’s  tent  at  Finkenstein, 
where  tlie  Emperor  made  his  immense  preparations  for  the 
memorable  campaign  of  the  summer  of  1807.  Marbot  was 
despatched  by  Lannes,  on  the  morning  of  Friedland,  to 
inform  Napoleon  of  the  attack  of  Benningsen ;  he  thus 
describes  how  he  met  the  Emperor: — 

‘  He  pl.iced  me  at  liis  side,  and  aa  wo  galloped  along  he  made  me 
explain  what  had  ha[)pcned  on  the  field  of  battle.  Having  done  this, 
the  Emperor  smiled,  and  tai  1  to  me  :  “  Is  your  memory  good  ?  ” 
“Pretty  good,  sire.”  “  Well,  t’lis  is  the  11th  June.  What  anniver- 
.sary  is  it  ?  ”  “  That  of  Marengo.”  “  Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  Emperor, 

“  that  of  Marengo,  and  I  shall  boat  the  liussians,  as  I  beat  the 
Austrians.”  ’ 

The  author  gives  us  a  good  account  of  Friedland  and  of 
the  celebrated  scenes  of  Tilsit,  but  we  have  no  space  to 
quote  from  his  narrative.  He  became  soon  afterwards  an 
extra  aide-de-camp  of  Murat — times  had  changed  since  the 
chief  of  the  Imperial  cavalry  had  run  messages  for  Madame 
de  Marbot — and  he  was  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  in  the 
first  months  of  1808.  Marbot  describes,  with  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  an  honest  man,  the  means  employed  by  Napoleon  to 
obtain  by  fraud  the  double  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spain — 
compared  by  Talleyrand  to  cheating  at  cards;  but  we  pass 
from  these  well-known  events  of  history.  He  was  sent  by 
Muiat  to  save  the  life  of  Godoy,  after  the  revolution  of 
Aranjuez,  and  he  fulfilled  this  mission  with  courage  and 
tact.  He  also  witnessed  the  universal  rising  at  Madrid,  and 
gives  us  this  sketch  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  massacre  of 
the  population  by  Murat’s  soldiers : — 

‘  At  the  sight  of  the  mamelukes,  though  they  greatly  feared  them, 
the  Spaniards  attempted  to  make  a  stand  ;  but  their  resolution  did  not 
last  long  ;  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  terrified  the  bravest  hearts.  The 
mamelukes,  charging  the  mass  of  hunjan  beings,  scimitar  in  hand, 
made  a  hundred  heads  lly  in  a  moment,  and  opened  a  path  for  the 
chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  and  for  the  division  of  dragoons,  which 
ftiriously  plied  its  sabres.’ 

Murat  despatched  Marbot  to  convey  to  Napoleon  the  in- 
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telligence  of  tlie  revolt  of  Madritl,  a  dangerous  service  in 
an  insurgent  country.  Marbot  found  the  Emperor  at  the 
chateau  of  Marsac,  an  historic  edifice  not  far  from  Bayonne  ; 
the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain  had  by  this  time  gone,  of 
its  own  accord,  into  the  tempter’s  toils — weak  things  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  rattlesnake’s  spell.  The  interview  was  one  of 
no  common  interest ;  it  proves  how  Napoleon  had  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  real  character  of  events  in  Spain. 

‘Napoleon  called  me  aside,  and,  walking  into  a  secluded  path,  asked 
me  many  questions  about  the  combat  at  Madrid,  I  could  easily  see 
that  he  shared  Murat’s  opinion,  and  believed  that  the  success  of  the 
2nd  of  May  would  put  an  end  to  resistance  in  Spain.  I  thought  differ¬ 
ently  ;  and  had  Napoleon  asked  for  my  views,  I  should  have  deemed 
it  dishonourable  to  conceal  them ;  but  it  was  for  me  only  re¬ 
spectfully  to  answer  the  Emperor’s  questions,  and  I  could  only  make 
him  aware  of  my  gloomy  forebodings  in  an  indirect  way.  I  told  him 
of  the  revolt  at  Madrid,  but  paitited  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the 
desperation  of  the  citizens,  when  they  had  h’arned  that  the  royal  family, 
still  in  Spain,  were  to  bo  conducted  into  France;  the  ferocious  courage 
of  the  population,  nay,  even  of  the  women,  in  the  combat ;  and  the 
dark  and  threatening  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants  of  ifadrid  afttr 
our  victory.  1  was  perhaps  on  the  point  of  revealing  my  real  opinion, 
when  Napoleon  cut  me  short,  and  exclaimed,  “  Ifah,  bah  !  they  will 
settle  down,  and  will  bless  mo,  when  they  shall  behold  their  country 
emerge  from  the  disgrace  and  the  disorder  of  the  weakest  and  most 
corrupt  administration  that  has  ever  been  seen.”  ’ 

Wo  pass  over  Baylen  and  Vimeiro,  great  events  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  French  Empire,  but  only  referred  to  in  these 
volumes.  After  Murat  bad  quitted  Spain  to  assume  the 
crown  of  Naples,  JVIarbot,  who  had  refused  to  leave  the 
eagles,  bectime  once  more  an  aide-de-camp  of  Lannes,  and 
through  the  interposition  of  Augerean  ho  received  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon’s  hands,  for  his 
admirable  valour  and  resource  at  Eylau,  the  distinction, 
owing  to  a  mistake  of  Berthier,  having  been  given  before  to 
liis  brother.  The  magical  spell  of  Napoleon’s  influence — one 
of  the  supremo  gifts  of  the  great  captain — is  well  seen  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

‘  The  Emperor,  having  had  a  few  words  with  licrthier,  approached 
me,  spoke  kindly,  and  taking  the  cross  of  one  of  his  orderly  officers, 
placed  it  on  my  breast.  It  was  the  29th  of  October,  ISOH.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for  at  that  time  the  Legion  of  Honour  had 
not  been  made  common,  and  a  value  wiis  attached  to  it  which,  un¬ 
happily,  it  has  since  lost.  To  bo  decorated  at  twenty-.six  years  of 
age  1  I  could  hardly  contain  myself,  such  was  my  joy.  The  s-atis- 
faction  of  the  kind-hearted  marshal  was  not  less  than  mine ;  and  he 
conducted  me  to  my  mother  that  she  might  share  it.  To  make  my 
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delight  complete,  Duroc,  the  marshal  of  the  ])alace,  sent  for  the 
helmet  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Kylau — Napoleon  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  it.’ 

Among  Marbot’s  comrades  was  L  ibe  loyere,  one  of  the 
ill-fated  victims  of  181. I,  and  fit  to  stand  beside  Ney  in  life 
as  in  death.  Lannos  and  his  staff  took  part  in  the  great 
invasion  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  1808,  conducted  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  person,  and  his  corps  easily  scattered  the  Spanish 
levies  at  Tudela — a  day  that  appeared  decisive.  The  marshal 
despatched  Marbot  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  victory, 
across  a  difficult  country  infested  with  the  ever  present 
guerrillas,  and  his  aide-de-camp  expected  the  promotion  he 
deserved.  Mai’bot,  however,  was  attacked,  and  severely 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
an  accident  only  saved  his  life.  He  was  ere  long  with 
Napoleon  and  the  main  army,  and  he  witnessed  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Polish  lancers  which  carried  the  Somo  Sierra 
heights.  The  Poles,  the  author  tells  us,  had  not  been 
regularly  trained,  and  their  siiccess  was  due  to  the  skill  of 
Montbrun,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  cavalry  officers,  who 
met  a  soldier’s  death  at  the  Moskova. 

‘  Montbrun  was  a  very  fine  man,  of  the  same  style  as  INIurat  ;  tall, 
scarred,  black-bearded,  a  real  military  figure,  and  an  excellent  horse¬ 
man.  He  pleased  the  Poles,  and  these  having  promised  to  conform  to 
his  directions,  Montbrun  arrayed  his  sfiuadrons,  leaving  a  proper  space 
between  each,  and  having  made  the  requisite  arrangements,  boldly 
placed  himself  at  their  head.  lie  rushes  into  the  defile  ;  some  S(juadrons 
were  shaken  by  the  musketry  ;  but  there  was  no  serious  disorder, 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  column  were  sufficiently  divided,  and 
the  top  of  the  mountain  is  at  last  attained.  Montbrun  dismounts, 
and  hastens  the  first  to  the  entrenchments  to  tear  away  the  palisades, 
under  a  heavy  fire.  The  Poles  follow  his  example  ;  the  entrench¬ 
ments  are  stormed  ;  the  regiment  charges  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are 
cut  to  pieces.’ 

Marbot  followed  Napoleon  across  the  Guadarrama,  in 
the  fierce  eftbrt  made  by  the  Emperor  to  crush  Moore  and 
his  army  in  retreat.  The  passage  of  the  I’ange  in  a  wintry 
tempest  was  a  remarkable  feat  of  daring  and  energy ;  but 
Napoleon’s  correspondence  shows  how  intense  was  his 
eagerness  to  overtake  the  British  troops,  to  be  met  by  him 
on  one  other  occasion  in  front  of  Waterloo.  Marbot  gives 
us  this  account  of  the  perilous  march ;  it  may  be  added 
that  M.  de  Gonneville,  who  was  pi’esent  with  a  detachment 
of  the  corps  of  Ney,  informs  us  that  the  soldiers  of  one 
division  suffered  such  hardships,  and  were  in  such  a  muti- 
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nous  temper,  that  they  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  the 
Emi^eror. 

‘  Anyone  but  \a[)oleon  would  have  halted  ;  but  he  wished  to  come 
up  with  the  English  at  any  risk ;  he  addressed  the  soldiers,  and  ordered 
each  platoon  to  march  arm  in  arm,  so  as  not  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
storm.  The  cavalry  were  to  dismount,  and  advance  in  the  sjime  way ; 
and,  to  set  an  e.xamph*,  the  Emperor  formed  his  stall'  into  several 
platoons,  and  j)laeed  himself  between  Lannes  and  Duroc,  the  staff 
keeping  line  arms  linked  in  arms.  At  the  word  of  command  given  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  the  column  moved  forward,  and  ascended  the 
mountain,  in  spite  of  the  violent  wind  which  drove  us  back,  of  the 
snow  which  smote  our  faces,  and  of  the  slippery  snowdrifts,  which  made 
us  stumble  at  every  step.  I  suffered  greatly  during  four  mortal  hours 
in  the  ascent.  When  we  had  got  halfway  up,  the  marshals  and 
generals,  who  wore  heavy  jack  boots,  could  go  no  further.  Napoleon 
was  then  lifted  upon  a  gun,  and  sat  astraddle  on  it ;  the  mar.shals  and 
generals  did  the  same ;  we  proceeded  in  this  grotesque  fashion ;  and  at 
last  we  reached  the  convent  on  the  summit  of  the  great  hill.’ 

Napoleon  was  baffled  in  his  pursuit,  liis  presence  in  France 
having  become  necessary  by  the  preparations  of  Austria  for 
war.  Marbot  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  has 
given  us  a  vivid  account  of  it.  As  was  often  his  fortune,  he 
was  severely  wounded.  With  a  delicate  and  chivalrous 
sense  of  honour,  he  consented  to  abandon  his  claim  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  favour  of  a  deserving  comrade,  and  he  accom¬ 
panied  Lannes,  with  the  grade  of  a  captain  only,  in  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1809,  the  last  of  his  illustrious 
chief.  His  services  in  this  contest  were  very  striking,  and 
show  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  distinguished  soldier, 
lie  shared  in  the  glories  of  Abensberg  and  Eckmiihl,  opera¬ 
tions  declared  by  Napoleon  himself  to  have  been  the  finest 
of  his  extraordinary  career,  and  illustrating  how  a  great 
commander  can  pluck  safety  and  victory  out  of  extreme 
danger.  Marbot  directed  the  assault  of  the  breach  at  Ilatis- 
bon,  and  was  successful  owing  to  his  rare  skill  and  insight, 
two  forlorn  hopes  having  been  utterly  destroyed.  Labedoyere 
was  his  chief  companion.  We  transcribe  a  passage  which 
describes  a  scene  very  characteristic  of  the  Grand  Army  ; — > 

‘  The  marshal  vainly  repeated  his  appeal  to  the  bravest  men  of 
Morand’s  division ;  vainly  he  leminded  them  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  army  were  looking  on  ;  he  was  answered  only  by  gloomy  silence, 
lor  everyone  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  certain  death  to  pass  the 
walls  of  the  barn  under  the  enemy’s  lire.  Lannes,  a  hero,  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Well,  I  will  show  you  that  I  was  a  grenadier  before  I 
became  a  marshal,  and  am  so  still.’  He  seizes  a  ladder,  carries  it  along 
and  tries  to  place  it  at  the  breach.  His  aides-de-camp  tried  to  prevent 
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him,  but  he  resists  and  becomes  angry.  I  then  took  the  liberty  of 
saying,  “  M.  le  Marochal,  you  would  not  wish  that  we  should  all  be 
dishonoured,  and  we  should  be  were  you  to  receive  even  the  slightest 
wound  in  carrying  a  scaling  ladder  to  the  rampart,  before  every  one 
of  your  aides-de-camp  was  slain.”  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  I  pulled 
the  ladder  away,  and  placed  it  on  my  shoulder,  while  De  Very  took 
the  other  end,  and  our  comrades,  falling  into  pairs,  took  hold  of  other 
ladders.”  ’ 

The  staff  of  Lanues  formed  the  head  of  the  assaulting 
column;  Marbot,  a  true  leader,  took  the  command;  and,  by 
scattering  the  assailants  in  loose  order,  and  taking  care  to 
have  the  scaling  ladders  ready,  he  performed  a.  feat  that  was 
almost  miraculous. 

‘  I  gave  my  directions,  and  took  care  they  should  be  understood  ; 
Marshal  Lannes  approved,  and  cried  out,  “  (lo,  then,  my  bi-cavc  lads, 
and  Ratisbon  is  stormed.”  At  this  signal  Do  Very  and  myself 
rushed  forward,  sped  across  the  terrace,  and  thrust  our  ladders  into 
the  ditch  and  descended.  Our  comrades  followed,  with  fifty  grenadiers 
behind.  In  vain  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  arc  dischai-ged,  in  vain 
the  musketry  rolls,  and  shells  and  balls  strike  the  trees  and  the  w'alls ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  aim  at  people  near  a  fort,  going  at  groat  speed, 
and  separated  at  distances  of  twenty  paces.  AVe  reached  the  ditch,  and 
not  one  man  of  the  little  column  was  hurt.  The  scaling  ladders, 
arranged  in  order  beforehand,  were  carried  to  the  top  of  the  fallen 
house ;  we  jilaced  them  against  the  parapet,  and  we  rushed  forward  to 
the  rampart.  I  climbed  up,  at  the  head  of  the  attacking  party,  on  one 
of  the  fir.st  ladders ;  Labedoyere  .  .  .  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  hand, 
and  at  last  W’C  atUiin  the  top  of  the  rampart.’ 

Napoleon  was  wounded  before  Ratisbon ;  on  this  occasion 
lie  established  the  usage  of  giving  pensions  to  private 
soldiers,  and  conferring  on  them  a  special  title  if  they  w'ere 
thought  worthy  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion.  Marbot  describes 
how  a  vieux  moustache  accosted  the  Emperor.  Napoleon 
encouraged  this  kind  of  freedom,  and  it  strengthened  his 
extraordinary  power  over  the  hearts  of  his  troops,  though  it 
would  have  been  mischievous  in  the  case  of  any  other 
chief. 

‘  An  old  grenadier  who  had  served  in  the  campaign.s  of  Italy  and 
Egypt,  not  hearing  his  name  called,  asked  for  the  cross  in  a  phleg¬ 
matic  tone.  “Well,  but,”  said  Napoleon,  “what  have  you  done  to 
deserve  this  honour?”  “Sire,  I  gave  you  a  water  melon  in  the 
desert  of  Jaffa,  under  a  burning  sun.”  “  I  thank  you  again,  but  a 
gift  like  that  has  no  claim  to  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.”  Upon 
this  the  grenadier,  hitherto  as  cold  as  ice,  excited  himself  almost  into 
a  fit,  and  cried  out  violently,  “  AVhat !  you  reckon  as  nothing  seven 
wounds  received  on  the  bridge  of  Areola,  at  Lodi,  at  Castiglione,  at  the 
Pyramids,  at  St.  Jean  of  Acre,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Friedland,  eleven 
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campaigns  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  in  Austria,  in  Poland,  in - ”  The 

Emperor  cut  him  short,  and,  laughingly  imitating  his  rapid  language,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Ta,  ta,  ta,  what  a  passion  you  are  in  !  you  have  come  to  the 
essential  points.  You  ought  to  have  begun  with  them  ;  they  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  melon.  I  make  you  Chevalier  de  I’Empire  with  a 
pension  of  1,200  francs;  are  you  satisfied?”  “But,  sire,  I  would 
rather  have  the  cross.”  “  You  have  both  one  and  the  other,  because  I 
have  made  you  a  chevalier.”  The  brave  grenadier  would  not  give  up, 
and  there  was  much  trouble  in  making  him  understand  that  the  title  of 
Chevalier  de  I’Empire  carried  with  it  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.’ 

Marbot’s  presence  of  mind  was  a^ain  seen  in  liis  attempt 
to  find  a  way  to  the  bridge  on  the  Danube  in  the  retreat  of 
tJie  Archduke  Charles  front  Ratisbon. 

“  All  of  a  sudden  a  door  opens,  and  a  young  woman,  pale,  and  with 
haggard  eyes,  m  ikes  towards  tis,  and  cries  out,  “lam  French,  save 
me  !  ”  It  was  a  Parisian  milliner.  ...  A  bright  idea  came  into  my 
head,  and  I  thought  we  might  turn  this  meeting  to  account.  “  You 
know  where  the  bridge  is?”  I  said.  “  Certainly.”  “  Well,  show  us 
the  way.”  “  Good  heavens  !  in  the  midst  of  this  lire  ?  I  am  dying  of 
fright,  and  I  came  to  ask  you  to  let  me  have  some  soldiers  to  defend 
my  house.”  “  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  will  not  go  back  until  you 
show  us  the  bridge.  Let  two  grenadiers  take  the  lady  by  the  arm, 
jind  place  her  at  the  head  of  the  column  !  ”  ’ 

Like  all  commentators  on  the  campaign  of  1809,  Marbot 
condemns  Massena’s  attack  on  Ebersberg  in  the  advance  from 
Ratisbon  on  Vienna. 

‘  Had  anyone  but  Massona  made  so  thoughtless  an  attack  without 
orders,  he  would  probal)ly  have  been  sent  to  the  rear ;  but  it  was 
Massena,  the  spoiled  child  of  a  victory,  and  the  Emperor  only  made 
some  severe  remarks.’ 

On  arrival  at  Molk,  after  the  passage  of  the  Enns,  Marbot 
performed  a  feat  which  he  has  justly  described  as  the  most 
perilous  of  his  military  career.  Napoleon  could  not  discover 
whether  the  corps  of  Hiller  barred  the  way  to  Vienna  or  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  joining  the  Archduke  on  the  northern 
bank ;  and  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  The  Emperor  was  at  the  convent  of  Molk,  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  house  of  historic  renown  ;  and,  in  a  conversation  with 
Lannes,  he  proposed  to  send  an  officer  across  the  great 
river,  though  the  enterprise  was  almost  certain  death. 
Lannes  named  Marbot,  and  this  interview  took  place : — 

,  ‘  Napoleon,  Marshal  Lannes,  and  I  were  alone  together  on  the  balcony, 
and  the  marshal  said  to  me,  “  An  Austrian  camp  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube  ;  the  Emperor  particularly  wishes  to  know  whether  the 
corps  of  Hiller  is  there,  or  whether  it  is  still  on  this  bank.  To  find 
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this  out  a  bravo  man  ia  needed,  who  will  dare  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
to  capture  an  enemy’s  soldier  or  two  ;  and  I  have  reported  that  you 
were  the  man.’  Napoleon  then  remarked,  “  I  give  you  no  orders, 
observe  that  ;  but  I  express  a  desire ;  I  recognise  that  the  enterprise 
is  extremely  dangerous,  and  you  will  not  displease  me  if  you  refuse. 
Go  into  the  next  room,  and  tell  us  frankly  your  decision.”  ’ 

Marbot  accepted  proudly  the  perilous  quest,  though  fully 
aware  of  its  enormous  risks. 

‘  “  I  w’ill  go,  sire  !  I  will  go  !  and  if  I  perish  I  bequeath  my  mother 
to  your  Majesty.”  The  Emperor  took  my  ear — his  well-known  mark 
of  satisfaction — and  the  marshal  gave  me  his  hand,  exclaiming,  “  I 
was  right  when  I  told  your  Majesty  he  would  go.  That  is  what  I  call 
a  brave  soldier  !  ”  ’ 

Six  grenadiers  of  the  Old  Guard  embarked  with  Marbot  on 
the  Danube  at  night,  a  crew  to  man  their  boat  having  been 
found  partly  through  persuasion  and  partly  by  force.  The 
river  was  rolling  great  angry  waves,  and  was  more  than  two 
miles  broad  at  this  spot ;  but  the  real  danger  lay  in  the  masses 
of  pine  borne  down  the  current,  and  certain  to  crush  a  much 
larger  craft  if  they  came  in  contact  with  it.  Fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  instance  favoured  the  brave,  and  Marbot,  guid¬ 
ing  ins  men  with  great  intelligence,  reached  the  southern 
shore,  and  captured  three  Austrian  soldiers. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  Austrian  stooped  down  to  fill  his  can,  my  corporal 
and  two  grenadiers  seize  him  by  the  throat,  cram  a  handkerchief  full  of 
sand  into  his  mouth,  and,  pointing  with  their  sabres,  threaten  to  kill 
him  if  he  made  the  slightest  resistance  or  uttered  a  cry.  The  man, 
astounded,  obeyed,  and  was  carried  into  the  boat.  ...  I  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  this  capture ;  but  I  perceived  two  soldiers  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  each  carrying  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  a 
large  camp-kettle  hung.  These  men  were  only  a  few  paces  oft’,  and 
we  could  not  re- embark  without  being  seen.  I  made  a  sign  to  my 
grenadiers  to  hide  themselves,  and  when  the  two  Austrians  stooped  to 
fill  the  vessel  they  Avere  seized  by  the  back  by  vigorous  arms,  and 
plunged  into  the  water  lest  they  should  ply  their  sabres.’ 

The  return  passage  was  not  less  critical,  but  Marbot 
reached  Molk,  was  received  by  the  Emperor,  and  from  the 
report  of  the  captured  Austrians  convinced  Napoleon  that 
Hiller  was  beyond  the  Danube. 

‘  Lannes  came  forward,  embraced  me  cordially,  and,  leading  me  to 
the  Emperor’s  apartments,  cried  out,  “  Here  he  is,  sire,  I  well  knew  he 
would  return  ;  he  has  brought  three  prisoners  of  the  corps  of  General 
Hiller.”  Napoleon  received  me  as  graciously  as  possible ;  and, 
though  I  was  wet  and  muddy  all  over,  put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  did  not  forget  the  great  sign  of  his  satisfaction — pinching 
my  ear.  You  may  imagine  how  I  was  questioned  I  The  Emperor 
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insisted  on  knowing  in  det.ail  all  that  happened  in  my  dangerous 
expedition,  and  when  I  had  finished  my  story  said,  “  I  am  pleased 
with  the  Chef  d’Escadron  Marbot.”  These  words  were  etjuivalent  to 
a  brevet,  and  filled  me  with  delight.  A  chamberlain  at  this  moment 
announced  that  the  Emperor  was  served ;  I  expected  to  wait  in  the 
corridor  until  he  had  left  the  table,  but  Napoleon,  pointing  to  the 
dining-room  door,  said,  “You  will  breakfast  with  me.”  I  was  deeply 
touched,  for  such  an  honour  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  an 
officer  of  my  grade.’ 

The  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  were  grandly  recompensed, 
and  the  crew,  and  even  the  prisoners,  were  amply  rewarded. 
Napoleon  on  these  occasions  always  showed  well. 

‘  Directing  the  brave  corporal  and  the  five  soldiers  to  approach,  he 
placed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  their  brea.sts,  made  them 
Chevaliers  de  I’Empire,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  pension  of  1,200  francs. 
The  old  moustaches  wept  with  joy  !  Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
crew  .  .  .  instead  of  0,000  francs,  which  had  been  promised,  they 
received  12,000  each.  .  .  .  Napoleon  took  a  rouleau  of  1,000  francs 
out  of  his  bureau,  gave  them  to  the  prisoner  who  wnis  a  servant,  and 
several  [jieccs  of  gold  to  the  other  two  j)iisoners.’ 

Weeks  were  yet  to  pass  before  Marbot  attained  the  grade 
promised  by  the  Emperor  with  every  mark  of  honour.  He 
advanced  to  Vienna  with  the  Grand  Army,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  rupture  of  the  bridge  at  Lobau,  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  most  historians. 

‘  An  Austrian  officer,  employed  in  watching,  with  some  companies 
of  chasseurs,  the  islands  above  Aspern,  had  embarked  in  a  little  boat, 
and  then  had  rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  river  to  see  our  troops  cross 
the. bridges  at  a  distance.  He  beheld  the  first  breach  in  them,  caused 
by  trees  borne  down  by  the  current;  and  this  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  making  these  accidents  occur  again,  according  as  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  them.  He  directed  a  great  number  of  beams,  and 
several  boats  laden  with  combustibles,  to  be  launched  into  the  stream ; 
these  destroyed  some  jionloons,  but  as  our  men  replaced  them  quickly, 
the  officer  had  an  enormous  floating  mill  set  on  fire,  brought  it  into 
the  midst  of  the  Danube,  and  sent  it  down  upon  the  great  bridge,  which 
it  broke  and  carried  away  in  j'art.’ 

At  Essling,  Lannes  met  a  soldier’s  death,  but  just  before 
that  melancholy  event  he  had  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
Bessieres,  placed  by  Napoleon  under  the  marshal’s  orders. 
From  the  day  of  Eoncesvalles  to  that  of  Waterloo  this  has 
been  a  common  fault  of  the  warriors  of  France,  and  she  has 
paid  heavily  for  it  in  many  defeats.  Bazaine — to  refer  to 
one  of  the  last  instances — was  jealous  of  Macmahon  in 
1870,  and  this  jealousy  had  something  to  do  with  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan.  Massena  interfered  between  the 
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angry  chiefs,  who  were  on  the  point  of  lighting  a  duel — 
conduct,  we  venture  to  say,  that  has  never  been  heard  of 
in  the  Austrian,  the  British,  or  the  German  service. 

‘  During  these  passages  the  veteran  Massena  interfered  between  the 
adversaries,  and  tried  to  calm  them;  at  last,  as  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
took  a  high  hand  in  his  turn  :  “  I  am  your  senior  oflicer,  gentlemen. 
You  are  in  my  camp,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  present  to  the  troops 
the  scandalous  sight  of  two  marshals  fighting  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
I  desire  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  to  separate  at  once.”  ’ 

Marhot  watched  b}'  the  deathbed  of  his  chief,  and 
distinctly  contradicts  the  untrue  statement  that  Lannes 
addressed  words  of  reproach  to  Napoleon. 

‘  The  marshal  was  very  sensible  of  the  marks  of  regard  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Emperor ;  and  when  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  go,  in  order 
to  give  directions  for  tlie  safety  of  the  army,  he  said,  as  he  was  lea  ving, 
“  You  will  live,  my  friend,  you  will  live.”  The  marshal  took  his 
hands,  and  answered,  “I  wish  it,  if  1  can  yet  be  of  use  to  rraiico 
and  your  ISIajesty.”  ’ 

These  volumes  contain  an  excellent  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  from  tlie  entrenched  camp  of  Lobau — one  of 
the  finest  operations  ever  seen  in  war — and  of  the  great,  but 
hardly  decisive,  battle  of  Wagram ;  but  these  scenes  will  be 
found  in  any  good  history.  Marbot  has  accurately  described 
the  superiority  of  Napoleon’s  tactics  upon  the  field ;  he  held 
the  position  of  Benedek  of  Sadowa,  but  with  advantages 
certainly  less.  We  need  hardly  say  he  was  not  a  Benedek. 

‘  Napoleon  held  a  eentral  position,  and  this  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
large  part  of  his  troops  in  reserve,  and  not  to  resist  the  enemy  at  every 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archduke  Charles  had  been  obliged 
greatly  to  disseminate  his  army,  in  order  to  execute  an  eccentric 
movement :  he  hoped  to  surround  us,  but  he  Avas  nowhere  in  sullicient 
force.’ 

Bernadotte,  as  is  well  known,  was  disgraced  at  Wagram  ; 
he  had  sneered  at  Napoleon’s  admirable  moves,  and  his 
contingent  of  Saxons  took  to  flight. 

‘  He  found  himself  faee  to  faee  with  the  Emperor,  who  said  in  an 
ironical  voice,  “  So  that  is  the  skilful  manoeuvre  on  which  you  relied  to 
make  the  Archduke  lay  down  his  arms  !  .  .  I  deprive  you,  sir,  of  your 
command.  You  direct  your  corps  d’armee  too  ill.  Quit  the  field  at 
once,  and  the  Grand  Army  within  twenty-four  hours ;  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  troublesome  fool  like  you.”  ’ 

Marbot  had  been  placed  on  Massena’s  staff  after  the  death 
of  Lannes,  and  was  made  a  chef  cVcscadron  at  last,  promotion 
long  withheld  by  a  series  of  accidents.  He  had  previously 
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refused  the  same  grade  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  much 
higher  position,  on  account  of  the  dispute  between  Lannes 
and  Bessieres,  the  commander  of  the  horse  of  that  renowned 
corps.  The  parsimony  of  Massena  is  well  known — he  was, 
in  fact,  an  Italian  Jew — and  Marbot  ere  long  had  displeased 
his  chief  by  advising  him  to  give  sufficient  pensions  to  the 
servants  who  had  driven  his  caleche  at  Wagram  when  dis¬ 
abled,  from  a  fall,  to  mount  on  horseback. 

‘  A  tigress  whose  young  had  been  attacked  by  an  imprudent  hunter 
liad  not  a  more  fierce  aspect  tlian  Massena  had  when  ho  heard  me 
speak  in  this  way  :  lie  bounded  from  Ids  armchair,  and  exclaimed, 
“  What,  you  luckless  fellow,  you  Avi.sh  to  ruin  me  !  What !  100  francs 
a  year  for  life  !  No,  no.  1  will  give  100  francs  once  for  all.’” 

The  emoluments  of  Massena  at  this  time  were  not  much 
short  of  40,000/.  a  year ;  and  though  Napoleon  had  often  made 
him  disgorge,  he  had  amassed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
liounds. 

Marbot  was  wounded  again  before  the  armistice  of  Znaiin, 
in  endeavouring  to  check  the  fire  of  the  hostile  outposts, 
lie  served  in  1810-11  in  the  campaign  of  Portugal,  being 
attached  to  Massena’s  staff,  and  liis  Memoirs  have  here 
particular  interest.  On  the  whole  he  confirms  Napoleon’s 
view  that  Massena  committed  grave  mistakes  in  his  advance 
from  Almeida  to  Torres  Vedras,  and  he  agrees  with  many  of 
Napoleon’s  conclusions  ;  but  he  has  certainly  fallen  into  some 
plain  errors.  The  most  valuable  part,  however,  of  these 
chapters  is  the  information  they  afford  on  the  secret  causes 
of  the  dissensions  between  the  French  commanders,  which 
contributed  to  Massena’s  reverses ;  and  Marbot,  it  should 
be  added,  has  done  justice  to  the  great  qualities  shown  by 
his  chief  when  struggling  against  the  tide  of  ill  fortune,  his 
distinctive  excellence  throughout  his  career.  Napoleon’s 
portrait  of  Massena  is  well  known,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
band  of  Tacitus.  We  place  by  it  Marbot’s  vivid  sketch, 
taken  from  the  last  of  these  delightful  volumes,  which  has 
reached  us  as  we  were  writing  these  pages  : — 

‘  Massena  was  thin  and  somewhat  shrivelled ;  in  stature  he  was 
below  the  middle  size.  Ilis  Italian  countenance  was  full  of  expression. 
Dissimulation,  malevolence,  hardness,  and  avarice  formed  the  bad  sides 
of  his  character.  lie  had  great  natural  intelligence,  but  his  youth  of 
adventure,  and  the  humble  position  of  his  family,  had  not  given  him 
the  means  of  study,  and  he  was  extremely  uneducated.  Nature  had 
made  him  a  general ;  his  courage  and  tenacity  did  the  rest.  In  the 
bright  days  of  his  military  career,  his  couj}  tToeil  was  accurate,  his  deci¬ 
sion  prompt,  and  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  ill  for- 
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tune.  As  age  advanced,  his  circumspection  almost  became  timidity ; 
he  was  so  afraid  to  endanger  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired. 
He  hated  reading;  lie  had  no  notion  of  what  has  been  written  on 
war;  he  made  war  by  ins[)iration ;  and  Napoleon  judged  him  rightly 
when,  describing  him  in  his  Memoirs,  the  Emperor  said  that  “  Massena 
used  to  come  on  the  field  of  battle  without  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be 
done ;  circumstances  decided  his  conduct.”  ’ 

The  campaign  began  under  bad  auspices ;  Massena’s 
energy  had  declined,  Ney  and  Junot  were  unwilling  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  an  accident  at  the  outset  turned  them  against 
their  chief.  M.  Thiers  has  lifted  part  of  the  veil  thrown  over 
this  passage  of  Massena’s  life,  but  these  Memoirs  com¬ 
pletely  remove.it,  and  it  really  appears  as  if  a  mistress  who 
accompanied  the  marshal  in  the  campaign  had  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  first  failures  of  the  Fi’ench.  Madame  X.  set 
Ney,  Junot,  and  her  protector  by  the  eai*s,  having  previously 
given  offence  to  the  Duchesse  d’Abrantes. 

‘  Massena  said  aloud  to  Ney,  “  My  dear  marshal,  give  Madame  your 
arm  !  ”  Marshal  Ney  turned  pale,  and  was  on  the  point  of  speaking 
out.  Still,  he  kept  (juiet,  and  led  Miidame  X.  to  the  table,  giving 
lier  a  finger  only.  At  a  sign  from  Massena,  she  sat  on  his  right. 
During  the  whole  of  dinner  Ney  did  not  say  a  word  to  her,  and  spoke 
to  Montbrun,  his  neighbour  on  the  left.  Madame  X.,  who  was  too 
intelligent  not  to  perceive  how  false  her  position  was,  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  nervous  attack,  and  fell  down  in  a  faint.  Ney,  Reynier, 
Montbrun,  and  Junot  left  the  garden,  and  Ney  spoke  out  his  sentiments. 
.  .  .  After  this  day  Ney,  Reynier,  Montbrun,  and  Junot  were  on  the 
worst  of  terms  with  Massena ;  and  he  reciprocated  their  dislike.’ 

Massena,  military  writers  agree,  invaded  Portugal  by  a 
wrong  line,  and  this,  Marbot  says,  was  mainly  the  fault  of 
Pelet,  the  marshal’s  chief  adviser,  who  had  replaced  Saint- 
Croix,  a  really  great  soldier.  Ilis  delays,  however,  made  the 
effects  of  a  false  movement  worse,  and  these  were  caused,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  his  solicitude  for  his  frail  com¬ 
panion. 

‘  Military  men  of  all  services  have  been  unable  to  comprehend  the 
inaction  of  Massena  for  nearly  a  week  at  Viseu,  but  the  staff  of  the 
marshal  can  prove  that  the  fatigue  of  Madame  X.  delayed  Mas.'ena 
a  good  deal,  and  kept  him  fixed  to  the  place,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  leave  her  behind  in  an  insurgent  country,  without  the 
risk  of  her  being  carried  away.  Besides,  when  he  had  resolved  to  set 
off,  Massena  went  by  very  easy  stages  ;  he  stopped  at  Trudella,  and 
next  day,  the  2Gth  of  September,  he  placed  his  head-quarters  at  Mor- 
tagna,  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream  called  the  Criz ;  but  he  had  lost 
precious  time  in  finding  a  suitable  house  for  Madame  X. ;  and  it 
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was  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he  set  olF,  with  his  staff,  for  the 
outposts,  five  long  leagues  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Alcoba.’ 

Marbot  positively  asserts  tliat  with  another  aide-de-camp 
he  discovered  the  mountain  road  by  Boialva,  which  would 
have  enabled  the  French  to  turn  Wellington’s  left,  and 
would  have  made  the  disastrous  attack  of  Busaco  needless. 
He  declares  that  Massena  sent  them  upon  this  errand, 
approved  of  the  movement  they  proposed,  and  fought 
Busaco  against  his  better  judgement. 

‘  On  finding  himself  in  front  of  the  position,  which  he  had  hardly 
examined  the  day  before,  Massena  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  coming 
near  the  spot  where  I  was  talking  to  General  Fririon,  said  sadly,  “  Your 
advice  of  yesterday  was  good.”  These  few  tvords  raided  the  hopes  we 
had  entertained,  and  we  redoubled  our  efforts  to  induce  the  general-in¬ 
chief  to  turn  the  sierra  at  its  extreme  left  by  Boialva.  We  had 
already  brought  him  round,  when  Marshal  Ney,  General  Reynier,  and 
Pelet  interrupted  our  conversation,  and  said  that  everything  was  ready 
for  the  attack.  Massena  made  some  remarks;  but,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  his  lieutenants,  and  no  doubt  fearing  that  he  would  incur 
the  reproach  of  missing  a  victory  announced  by  them  as  certain,  he 
ordered  fire  to  open  at  about  seven  in  the  morning.’ 

The  author  does  justice  to  the  skill  of  Wellington  and 
to  the  British  infantry  tactics  at  Biisaco,  a  battle  which, 
perhaps,  involved  the  fortunes  of  Europe,  for  had  our  army 
suffered  defeat,  it  w’ould  have  been  ri'called  by  the  ministry 
at  home,  and  the  Continent  must  have  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon. 

‘  Our  brave  soldiers  reached  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  while 
they  were  breathless  found  themselves  in  front  of  a  line  of  English 
infantr}',  which  they  had  not  yet  seen.  This  line  smote  them,  at 
fifteen  paces’  distance,  with  a  well-aimed  and  well-sustained  fire,  which 
struck  down  about  300  men  ;  and  it  then  charged  with  the  bayonet. 
This  unexpected  attack,  accompanied  by  volleys  of  grape  shot  directed 
against  their  flanks,  shook  some  of  our  battalions;  but  they  quickly 
recovered  themselves.  ;  .  .  Wellington,  however,  had  ordered  a  strong 
reserve  to  advance  while  our  troops  were  at  the  loot  of  the  mountain. 
The  French,  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  forced  to  ab.andon  the  narrow 
space  wdiich  they  occujiied  on  the  plateau,  after  a  long  and  gallant  re¬ 
sistance,  were  driven  in  a  mass  down  the  steep  descent  which  they  had 
climbed.’ 

The  battle  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French^ 
and  Massena  seems  to  have  felt  he  had  himself  to  blame. 

‘  On  the  28th,  at  daybreak,  the  echoes  of  Alcoba  sent  forth  loud 
shouts  of  exultation,  and  the  sounds  of  the  English  bands  belonging  to 
the  army  ranged  on  the  heights.  Wellington  was  holding  a  review  of 
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his  troops  ;  and  tliey  saluted  liim  with  vociferous  clieers.  At  the  foot 
of  the  sierra  the  French  maintained  a  sad  silence.  Massena  ought  to 
have  mounted  his  horse,  to  have  reviewed  his  army,  to  have  harangued 
his  soldiers  ;  the  revived  ardour  of  these  would  have  answered  by  ac¬ 
clamations — earnest  of  future  victories — the  vexatious  challenge  of  the 
enemy.  The  Emperor  and  Marshal  Lannes  certainly  would  have  done 
this  ;  but  Massena  kept  apart,  walking  alone,  with  a  look  of  indecision, 
and  giving  no  orders.  Ilis  lieutenants,  Ney  and  Keynier,  openly 
blamed  him  for  the  imprudence  of  attacking  a  position  so  strong  as 
that  of  r»tis.aco,  the  very  men  who,  the  day  before,  had  urged  him  to 
give  battle,  saying  they  would  answer  for  a  victory  !  ’ 

Marbot  censures  Wellington  for  allowing  the  road  by 
Boialva  to  be  ill  guarded — Massena  turned  the  Duke’s 
left  even  after  Busaco — but  this  reproach  seems  to  be  not 
deserved.  He  is  furious,  too,  with  Trent  for  what  he 
has  described  as  the  massacre  at  Coimbra  of  French  prisoners, 
but  Napier  has  fairly  refuted  this  charge.  Marbot  seems 
more  justly  to  blame  Massena  for  not  pressing  Wellington’s 
retreat  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  reached;  but 
the  marshal  was  necessarily  delayed  some  days  at  Coimbra, 
and  he  was  not  awai’e  of  the  existence  of  the  lines. 
Strategically,  too,  the  advance  from  Coimbra — and  in  this 
Napoleon  and  the  Duke  agreed — Avas  an  operation  that  can¬ 
not  be  justified,  tempting  as  the  occasion  was  to  attack 
Wellington.  The  Emperor  has  compared  it  to  the  march  of 
Charles  XII.  on  Pultowa: — • 

‘  Miisscii.t  liiul  a  grc.'it  opportunity,  lie  ought  to  liavo  pushed  for¬ 
ward  the  8th  corps  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  the  corps  of  Junot,  which, 
not  having  fought  at  Ifus-aco,  was  perfectly  ready,  and  could  have  in¬ 
flicted  heavy  losses  on  the  English  army  by  a  rapid  attack.  Many  of 
our  soldiers,  prisoners  of  Busaco,  who  had  escaped,  declared  that  tliat 
army  was  in  a  state  of  complete  disorder.  But  to  our  great  astoni.-h- 
ment  the  French  commander-in-chief,  as  though  he  wished  to  give 
the  enemy  time  to  recover,  and  to  draw  off,  ordered  the  pursuit  to  l)e 
suspended,  ])ut  his  iirmy  in  <;antonments  in  Coimbra  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages,  and  stayed  there  three  whole  days.’. 

In  the  second  week  of  October  1810  the  French  army  was 
spread  before  the  famous  lines,  where  Wellington,  in  Napier’s 
expressive  phrase,  ‘  had  deposited,  as  in  ti  citadel,  the  inde- 
‘  pendence  of  Portugal,’  and  perhaps  of  Europe.  The  author 
of  these  volumes  concurs  in  the  surprise  felt  by  everyone 
Avho  has  studied  the  subject,  that  the  existence  of  the  lines 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  French  commanders,  and  even 
to  the  Emperor. 

‘  Neither  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  for  a  year  at  Salamanca,  nor 
Massena,  Avho  had  been  making  arrangements  during  six  months  to 
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invade  Portugal,  had  the  least  notion  about  these  gigantic  entrench-  i 

ments.  Generals  Reynier  and  Junot  were  in  the  same  state  of  igno¬ 
rance  ;  but  most  astonishing  of  all,  and  a  thing  that  would  be  incredible  i 

were  not  the  facts  well  known  by  this  time,  even  the  French  Govern-  1 

ment  was  not  aware  that  the  mountains  of  Cintra  were  fortified.  One 
cannot  understand  why  the  Emperor,  whose  agents  made  their  way  ’ 

everywhere,  did  not  send  some  to  Lisbon.’ 

Massena  sent  Marbot  and  M.  de  Ligniville,  the  discoverers 
of  the  road  by  Boialva,  to  reconnoitre  and  report  on  the 
lines,  and  to  ascertain  if  they  could  be  attacked.  Marbot 
insists  that  they  might  have  been  forced,  but  he  is  the  only 
soldier  who  has  ever  said  so,  and  the  assertion  is  a  complete 
mistake.  He  saw  only  the  first  of  the  triple  range  of 
defences,  and  Wellington  was  greatly  superior  in  force. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  a  vain 
enterprise  to  attempt  to  carry  the  lines  in  front. 

‘  The  history  of  the  wars  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  an  epoch  when 
great  use  was  made  of  dcl'eiisive  lines,  proves  that,  when  attacked,  these 
were,  as  a  rule,  carrieil,  because  the  defenders  could  not  give  each 
other  sulficient  assistance.  We  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  pierce  the  English  lines  at  some  point  of  their  immense 
extension.  An  entrance  having  been  once  made,  the  enemy’s  troops, 
placed  at  several  leagues,  and  even  at  a  day’s  march,  from  the  spot, 
would  have  seen  that  they  could  not  come  up  in  time,  except  in  very 
inferior  force,  and  w’ould  have  fallen  back,  not  on  Lisbon,  whence 
transports  cannot  sail  at  all  winds,  but  upon  Cascaes,  where  their 
military  fleet  and  ships  were  collected.  The  retreat  of  the  enemy 
would  have  been  very  difficult,  and  might  have  become  a  rout;  but, 
in  any  event,  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  before  us  would 
have  cost  it  dear;  it  would  have  been  a  second  edition  of  that  of  Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna.’ 

Tlie  dissensions  among  llio  Ffcncli  generals,  which  had 
never  ceased  sinc(t  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  now 
broke  out  into  an  open  rtipture. 

‘  When  my  comrade  and  myself  had  made  our  report  to  Massena, 
the  eyes  of  the  old  warrior  spaikled  with  a  noble  fire,  and  he  dictated 
f.n  the  spot  the  orders  for  the  advance,  arranging  the  attack  which  he 
intended  to  make  on  the  following  day.  On  receiving  their  orders  the 
lour  lieutenants  of  the  general-in-chief  went  in  haste  to  see  him,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  most  stormy  one.  General  Junot,  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  Lisbon,  where  he  had  been  in  command,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  so  vast  a  city,  and 
pronounced  decidedly  for  attacking.  General  Montbrun  was  of  the 
same  ojanion  ;  but  Marshal  Ncy  and  General  Reynier  hotly  opposed  it, 
adding  that,  as  the  losses  incurred  at  Busaco,  together  with  those  of 
the  wounded  at  Coimbra,  and  the  number  of  the  sick  disabled  from 
scurvy,  through  the  effects  of  the  bad  weather,  had  greatly  diminished 
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the  strength  of  the  army,  it  would  be  impossible  to  attack  Cintra  and 
its  strong  positions.  Their  soldiers,  they  said  too,  were  demoralised — 
an  inaccurate  statement,  for  the  troops,  on  the  contrary,  were  full  of 
ardour,  and  had  demanded  to  march  on  Lisbon.  Massena,  vexed  at 
this  discussion,  repeated  himself  the  written  orders  of  march  ;  but 
Marshal  Ney  distinctly  said  that  he  would  not  carry  them  out.  ,  .  . 
Massena,  who  would  have  been  kept  to  his  purpose  by  the  energetic 
counsels  of  Saint-Croix,  gave  way  owing  to  the  disobedience  of  his 
two  chief  lieutenants.’ 

Up  to  this  point  Massena  had  made  niany  mistakes,  and 
had  even  given  jiroofs  of  indecision  and  weakness.  But  the 
great  powers  which  have  justly  made  him  renowned  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  adverse  fortune,  and  thence¬ 
forward  his  conduct  was  not  unworthy  of  the  warrior  of 
Genoa  and  even  of  Zurich.  He  held  Wellington  for  months 
in  check  by  his  admirable  choice  of  the  position  of  Santareni. 
He  abandoned  his  ground  only  when  the  surrounding 
country  had  been  turned  into  a  wasted  desert,  and  his 
retreat  from  Portugal  was  a  model  of  skill.  Mai'bot  describes 
these  passages  of  the  campaign  at  length,  but  he  adds 
little  to  a  well-known  tale.  We  shall  merely  remark  that 
Madame  X.,  the  unfortunate  cause  of  disastrous  quarrels, 
seems  t)  have  held  a  small  place  in  Massena’s  thoughts  when 
he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
Soon  after  the  veteran  had  dismissed  Ney — his  insubordina¬ 
tion  had  been  xinbearable — and  had  been  left  by  Napoleon  to 
his  own  resources — one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the 
Emperor’s  life — the  fine  offensive  return  he  made  very  nearly 
changed  the  results  of  the  campaign,  and  he  only  missed 
victory  at  Fuentes  d’Onoro  through  the  faults  and  jealousies 
of  inferior  men.  The  Duke  was  never,  perhaps,  in  such 
danger  in  the  Peninsula  as  on  this  gi’cat  occasion  ;  indeed, 
he  had  the  candour  to  allow  that  ‘  had  Boney  been  in  com- 
‘  mand  ’  he  must  have  been  defeated  when  his  right  had 
been  turned.  Massthia  was  twice  baffled  by  the  refusal  of 
Bessieres  to  give  assistance  to  a  comrade  he  disliked,  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  which  appear  in  history  of  a 
common  failing  of  French  commanders. 

‘  ^lassena,  eager  to  complete  hia  victory,  sends  an  aide-de-camp  to 
direct  General  Lepic,  in  reserve  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  to 
charge.  Lepic,  a  brave  soldier,  biting  with  indignation* the  blade  of 
his  sabre,  sadly  replies  that  Marshal  IJessieres,  his  immediate  chief,  has 
positively  ordered  him  not  to  allow  the  Guard  to  engage  without  his 
orders.  The  aides-de-camp  hurry  off  in  every  direction  to  find  out 
Bessieres ;  but  the  marshal,  who  during  several  days  had  been  constantly 
at  Massena’s  side,  had  disappeared — not  from  want  of  courage,  for  he 
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was  very  brave,  but  from  jealousy  of  a  comrade  and  of  set  pur¬ 
pose.  .  . 

Bessieres  played  the  same  bad  and  ignoble  part  in  another 
and  critical  phase  of  the  battle. 

‘  There  was  a  want  of  cartridges.  Massena,  having  no  means  of 
transport,  begs  Marshal  Bessieres  to  lend  him,  for  a  few  hours,  the 
caissons  of  the  Guard;  but  Bessieres  coldly  replied  that  his  wagons,  their 
drivers  being  already  worn  out,  would  be  lost  if  a  march  were  made,  at 
night,  by  bad  roads,  and  that  he  would  not  lend  them  until  next  day. 
Massena  loses  his  temper,  exclaims  that  victory  is  snatched  from  him 
for  the  second  time,  and  that  this  is  well  worth  a  few  horses.  Bessieres 
continues  to  refuse,  and  a  scene  of  extreme  violence  takes  place 
between  the  two  marshals.’ 

But  we  must  desist  for  the  present,  and  leave  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Marbot’s  eventful  career  in  Eussia,  at  Leipzig, 
and  at  Waterloo  to  another  article. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  England.  Edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  Published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Public 
Records.  7  vols.  1834-37. 

2.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  Edited  by  John 
Roche  Dasent.  Published  by  direction  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
3  vols.  1890-91. 

IV/roRE  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom  entrusted  to  the  late 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  the  task  of  making  accessible  to  the 
historical  student  the  manuscript  records  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Sir  Harris,  witli  the  laudable  intention  of  making 
his  work  as  complete  as  was  possible,  w’as  not  satisfied  to  pub¬ 
lish  only  the  series  of  authentic  registers  preserved  in  the 
Council  Office,  but  most  industriously  extracted  from  the 
vast  mass  of  manuscript  wealth  which  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  any  docu¬ 
ments  which  could  be  in  any  way  described  as  referring  to 
proceedings  or  ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council.  Tlius 
petitions  to  the  king,  instructions  to  ambassadors,  memo¬ 
randa,  grants  and  assignments,  and,  indeed,  all  the  various 
documents  required  in  all  ages  for  the  administration  of 
government,  whether  original  and  contemporary  or  only 
transcripts  made  at  a  later  date,  were  included  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  within  the  scope  of  his  nndertakingj  the  result 
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being  that  of  the  seven  volumes  first  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  no  less  than  six  are  occupied  with  matter  such 
as  is  described  above,  and  it  is  not  until  he  reaches  his 
seventh  volume  that  the  editor  gives  us  a  reproduction  of 
the  actual  Eegister  of  the  Privy  Council.  We  cannot  now, 
however,  regret  that  Sir  Harris’s  prelude  was  so  long  drawn 
out,  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  but  for  his  laborious 
industry  we  should  not  even  now  have  known  how  great 
are  the  historical  treasures  accumulated  in  the  Manuscript 
department  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  true  that,  as  Sir 
Harris  himself  points  out  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume, 
these  documents  could  not  be  accepted  as  legal  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law,  as  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  the 
authenticity  even  of  those  which  appear  to  be  original  docu¬ 
ments,  whilst  the  more  modern  transcripts,  of  which  the 
originals  are  lost,  lie  under  even  greater  suspicion ;  but 
on  this  point  the  editor  has  made  the  following  pertinent 
remarks : — 

‘  The  princijile  which  jirevents  tlio.se  records  from  being  legal 
3Vidence,  solely  because  they  have  been  alienated  from  their  original 
and  proper  depositions,  is  most  injurious  to  the  establishment  of  truth, 
even  if  it  be  not  in  many  cases  repugnant  to  common  sense.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  make  truth  dependant,  not  upon  the  unimpeachable  character 
of  the  proof,  but  upon  its  accidental  locality  ;  and  it  is  only  one  degree 
less  absurd  than  if  a  man’s  testimony  were  to  be  refused  solely  because 
he  did  not  reside  in  a  particular  habitation. 

‘  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  numerous  original  letters  and 
ancient  charters  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  public  libraries,  the 
genuineness  of  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  suspected ;  and  it  is 
confidently  submitted  that  in  the  present  advanced  .state  of  paheo- 
graphical  knowledge,  the  rule  of  law  which  re()uires  that  every  docu¬ 
ment  shall  be  brought  from  the  proper  custody  might,  with  perfect 
safety,  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  of  such  documents  as  charters, 
original  letters,  original  heralds’  vi.^itations,  chartularies,  and  all  other 
ancient  records  and  manuscrij)ts  wliich  are  contemperary  with  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate,  being  received  in  evidence,  subject  to 
whatever  objections  might  arise  as  to  their  authenticity,  and  making 
their  admission  or  rejection  depend  upon  the  credit  to  which,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  their  history,  nature,  and  api)earance,  they 
might  appear  to  be  entitled.  Such  documents  as  were  not  brought 
from  the  proper  legal  cusU)dy  would  be  viewed  with  more  suspicion 
than  if  they  came  from  the  public  archives,  and  would  perhajts  rccpiire 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  in  support  of  their  authenticity. 

‘  The  propriety  of  directing  attention  to  the  rule  of  law  which 
deprives  these  and  similar  important  muniments  of  their  value  as  legal 
evidence,  and  still  more  the  application  of  that  rule,  with  the  same 
ijjurious  result,  to  the  early  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  justify, 
it  is  hoped,  these  remarks  upon  the  subject.’  (Vol.  v.  p.  vi.) 
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This  suggestion  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  point  to  the  introduction  of  the  most  treacherous 
form  of  testimony  known  to  modern  lawyers — that  of  experts 
in  the  witness  box ;  and,  without  altogether  accepting  the 
position  he  has  taken  up,  we  may,  it  is  submitted,  accept 
as  genuine,  without  absolute  legal  proof,  such  documents  as 
those  which  Sir  Harris  has  reprinted  as  originals  from  the 
Cottonian  Library,  though  later  transcripts,  such  as  many 
of  those  in  the  Harleian  collection,  must  be  received  with 
greater  suspicion,  not  as  being  possible  forgeries,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  transcriber.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  pretended  that  the  same  impress  of  authenticity 
is  attached  to  any  of  these  documents  as  that  which  belongs 
to  the  series  of  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Council  Office  since  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  all  the  sources  from  which  Sir  Harris  drew  his 
materials,  the  most  important,  no  doubt,  is  the  so-called 
Book  of  the  Council  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  VI.,  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  only  a  fragment 
extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years — from  1421  to 
1435 — although,  with  the  help  of  the  other  sources  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  record  has  been  expanded  over 
a  portion  of  vol.  ii.  and  all  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  This 
document  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  editor’s 
own  words : — 

‘  The  “  Book  of  the  Council,”  or  general  incorporation  of  the 
Minutes  of  its  proceedings  in  a  liegister,  commences  with  Trinity  Term 
in  this  year,  and  the  first  entry  is  on  July  1,  9  lien.  V.,  1421. 
Eveiy  act  of  the  Council,  of  which  many  are  still  extant,  was  written 
on  a  separate  paper,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  present,  e.xcepting 
the  olKcers.  These  documents  w'ere  afterwards  copied  into  the  General 
Register,  or  Book  of  the  Council,  with  no  other  alteration  than  a  slight 
change  in  the  form  ;  but,  instead  of  retaining  the  names  of  tlic  members 
as  signatures,  each  entry,  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  slates  what 
numbers  were  present  on  the  occasion.  No  other  attention  to  chrono¬ 
logical  order  was  observed  in  entering  the  acts  of  the  Council  than  by 
placing  them  under  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  they  occurred ; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  proceeding  which  took  place  in  May 
preceded  by  one  in  June,  and  followed  by  another  in  February  or 
March,  in  the  same  year.  In  this  work,  however,  they  are  inserted  in 
strict  chronological  order ;  and  any  such  other  proceedings  of  the 
Council  as  have  been  discovered  are  introduced  into  their  proper  places.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  xxvi.) 

And  again — 

‘  The  Register,  or  “  Book  of  the  Council,”  which  has  been  printe  1 
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in  this  work,  now  forma  two  folio  volumes  of  the  Cottonian  Library, 
but  it  originally  consisted  of  several  rolls  of  parchment,  which,  for  con¬ 
venience  of  reference,  were  cut  into  pages  and  bound  up  into  books 
soon  after  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  .  .  . 

‘  At  what  time  those  MSS.  were  obtained  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  in  what  manner  they  became  the  property  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  It  is  certain  that  much 
of  his  invaluable  collection  once  formed  part  of  the  public  archives ; 
and  as  that  fact  can  be  established  by  strong,  if  not  conclusive,  proof, 
it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  their  value,  as  leyal  evidence,  should  be 
impaired  by  their  not  being  now  in  the  proper  custody.’  (Vol.  v. 
pp.  iii,  iv.) 

These  two  extracts  sufficiently  describe  both  the  sources 
from  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  drew  his  materials,  and  the 
method  which  he  adopted  for  building  up  a  consecutive  and 
complete  historical  narrative,  with  the  help  of  the  transcripts 
of  Rymer  and  others  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  original  documents  in  the 
Cottonian  collection ;  but  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i. 
makes  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  must  beset  an 
editor  who  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  labours 
of  inaccurate  or  imperfectly  educated  transcribers.  Each 
of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  first  six  volumes  contains  a  chrono¬ 
logical  catalogue  of  the  articles  included  therein,  which  is  of 
great  use  in  showing  the  historical  sequence  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  though  in  many  instances  the  dates  given  are  only 
conjectural ;  and  each  also  of  his  volumes  contains  an  elabo¬ 
rate  preface,  which  not  only  gives  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
an  exliaustive  precis  of  the  text  and  an  account  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  printed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Council,’ 
but  in  the  case  of  vol.  vi.  contains  in  addition  a  long  his- 
xorical  account  of  the  functions  and  privileges  of  various  high 
officers,  such  as  the  King’s  Secretary,  the  custodians  of  the 
Great  and  Privy  Seals,  and  the  King’s  Chamberlain,  whose 
duties  are  elaborately  described  and  traced  from  the  earliest 
point  even  in  some  cases  down  to  the  present  century.  In 
fact,  were  it  not  somewhat  invidious  to  show  the  least  dis¬ 
position  to  find  fault  with  the  results  of  the  patient  industry 
of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  to  w'hich  we  arc  indebted  for  the  col¬ 
lection  and  publication  of  so  much  matter  of  the  greatest 
historical  interest,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  seven 
volumes  are  somewhat  unduly  spun  out,  and  that  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  the  most  of  his  materials  has  led  the  editor  to 
distend  his  text  with  such  lengthy  disquisitions  of  his  own 
as  may  deter  the  ordinary  reader  from  approaching  a  subject 
which  requires  to  be  treated  so  voluminously. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  documents  printed  in  the 
first  six  volumes  of  Sir  Harris’s  work,  not  even  the  so-called 
*  Book  of  the  Council,’  which  runs  for  fourteen  years  only, 
ending  in  1435,  have  any  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  register  from  day  to  day  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  in  his  seventh  volume  Sir  Harris  at  last  reaches 
surer  ground,  and  in  his  preface  to  that  volume  seems  to 
rejoice  that  now  a  more  authentic  source  of  information  is 
at  his  disposal.  Let  him  describe  the  change  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  It  is  observed  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  “  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Privy  Council  ”  that  the  Register,  or  “  Book  of  the 
Council,”  does  not  appear  to  have  been  continued  after  the  13th 
year  of  King  Henry  VI.,  1435 ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
original  minutes,  ordinances,  and  letters,  nothing  is  known  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VHI.  On  August  10,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  that 
monarch,  1540,  a  Register  of  its  Acts  was,  however,  again  begun  ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  in  the  first  page  that  its  Proceed¬ 
ings  had  not  been  regularly  recorded  in  any  part  of  that  century,  or, 
at  all  events,  not  for  very  many  years. 

‘  It  is  there  said  that  on  that  day  an  Order  was  taken  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Highness’s  Privy  Council, 
whose  names  are  mentioned,  “  that  there  should  be  a  Clerk  attendant 
upon  the  said  Council  to  write,  enter,  and  register  all  such  decrees, 
determinations,  letters,  and  other  such  things  as  he  should  be 
appointed  to  enter  in  a  Book,  to  remain  always  as  a  ledger,  as  well 
for  the  discharge  of  the  said  Counsellors  touching  such  things  as  they 
should  pass  from  time  to  time,  as  also  for  a  memorial  unto  them  of 
their  own  proceedings ;  unto  the  which  office  William  Paget,  late 
the  Queen’s  Secretary,  was  appointed  by  the  king’s  highness,  and 
sworn  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Council.” 

‘  This  memorandum  affords,  however,  nearly  as  strong  a  presumption 
that  a  Clerk  of  the  Council  was  then  appointed  for  the  first  time  as 
that  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  had  not  before  been  recorded ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  precisely  the  same  duties  were  performed  by 
the  Clerks  of  the  Council  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  and 
that  the  office  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  if 
not  those  also  immediately  before  this  ordinance  was  made. 

‘  Very  few  of  the  acts  of  Henry  VHI.’s  Privy  Council  before  the  year 
1540,  when  the  Register  commences,  are  now  extant,  and  all  which  are 
known  are  those  of  the  12th,  24th,  and  25th  Hen.  VHI..  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  this  volume,  and  those  of  the  24th,  25tli,  and  2t<th 
Henry  VHI.  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers  recently  published  by 
his  Majesty’s  command.  Thus  for  nearly  an  entire  century  there  is 
no  Register  whatever  preserved,  even  if  one  was  ever  made,  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  when  the  important  events  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  HI.,  and  Henry  VII. 
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are  remembered,  the  loss  of  the  Council  records  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  i.) 

After  the  elaborate  mosaic  structure  ptit  together  by  Sir 
Harris  in  his  first  six  volumes,  it  is  a  relief  to  reach  at  last 
the  more  solid  foundation  for  historical  research  provided 
by  an  authentic  series  of  original  documents,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  we  are  introduced  also  to  the  three  volumes  named 
in  the  heading  to  this  article,  which  are  the  direct  successors, 
though  after  an  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years,  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas’s  seventh  volume,  and  so  far  as  their  contents 
are  concerned  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
same  publication. 

Soon  after  the  present  Clovernment  came  into  office,  the 
attention  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  was  called  to  the 
invaluable  series  of  manuscript  registers  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  were  preserved  in  his  office,  and  daily  used  for  reference 
by  the  officers  of  the  Privy  Council  proper  and  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  and  to  the  danger  of  losing  this  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  records  and  precedents  by  the  mischance  of  fire  or 
other  accident.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  recommence 
the  publication  of  these  records  from  the  point  at  which  Sir 
Harris  had  somewhat  unaccountably  laid  down  his  work 
before  he  had  printed  two  years  of  the  actual  register.  After 
various  official  delays,  the  work  was  entrusted  by  Lord  Cran- 
brook  to  Mr.  Dasent,  an  officer  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Council  Office,  and  in  1890  the  first  volume  of  the  new  series 
appeared,  to  be  shortly  followed  by  its  two  successors,  just 
fifty-three  years  after  the  publication  of  vol.  vii.  of  the  first 
series.  Very  different  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  two 
issues  have  been  made ;  economy  appears  to  have  been  no 
object  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  with  the  Itecord  Commissioners, 
who  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  special  fount  of  type  which  has 
probably  long  ago  been  melted  down,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  work  generally  strongly  contrasts  with  the  hideous 
volumes  now  offered  to  the  public  by  the  parsimony  of  her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  and  Stationery  Office.  Not  less  marked, 
however,  is  the  contrast  which  we  find  when  we  come  to 
compare  the  contents  of  the  two  issues.  In  place  of  the  long 
prefaces  and  chronological  rearrangements  of  Sir  Harris, 
Mr.  Dasent  contents  himself  with  a  short  preface  and  a 
copious  index  to  each  volume,  leaving  the  text  to  speak  for 
itself ;  in  fact,  except  for  a  brief  description  of  the  different 
manuscripts  and  of  the  more  interesting  entries  and  allusions 
in  the  Eegister,  the  editor’s  chief  care  has  evidently  been  to 
•keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  leave  the  historical  student 
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free  to  draw  liis  own  deductions  from  the  records  now  made 
accessible  to  him. 

We  extract,  however,  from  the  preface  to  vol.  i.  of  the 
new  series  an  account  of  the  collection  of  manuscripts  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  which  may, 
perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise  even  to  many  otherwise  well- 
informed  persons  to  whom  the  existence  of  these  volumes 
has  before  been  unknown. 

‘As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  first  entry  of  the  existing 
IJegister  was  made  on  August  10, 1540,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  .and  from  that  date  until  the  present  time 
the  continuity  of  the  record  is  almost  unbroken,  and,  though  the 
character  of  the  registration  is  not  uniform  throughout,  time  and  care¬ 
lessness  have  not  in  a  great  degree  impaired  the  value  of  the  interesting 
series  of  volumes  preserved  in  the  Privy  Council  Office.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  some  blanks;  the  register  from  July  22, 1543,  to  May  10, 
1545,  has  disappeared,  but  the  succeeding  volume  has  found  its  way 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  still  remains  there,  together  with  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inaccurate  transcript  of  a  portion  of  it  comprised  in  the 
Ilarleian  collection.  The  Register  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  the 
Council  Office  series  appears  to  be  complete,  but  that  of  his  sister, 
(^ueen  Mary,  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  there  arc  but  scanty  records  of 
the  first  six  weeks  of  her  reign.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Hatfield 
collection  of  manuscripts  contains  a  volume  in  which  is  bound  up  a 
document  which  is  evidently  the  rough  draft  of  the  Register  of  that 
period,  of  which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Salisbury,  a  copy  has 
recently  been  made  in  order  to  supply  the  blank  in  the  Council  Office 
series.  At  later  dates  other  lacianv  appear,  amounting  at  the  most  to 
twenty-two  years,  some  of  which  are  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  and  .some  in 
that  of  Charles  I.  This  latter  blank,  however,  is  no  cause  for  wonder, 
if  we  remember  that  when  the  king  left  Oxford  for  the  North  all  his 
papers  were  purp)Osely  burned  in  order  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  The  fire  at  Whitehall  in  1C18  may  not 
improbaldy  have  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  other  missing  volumes. 
Diligent  inquiry,  both  public  and  private,  has  at  various  times  been 
made,  not  always  without  success,  in  the  hope  that  unofficial  collections 
might  contain  what  was  wanting  to  complete  the  series,  but  it  is  feared 
that  nothing  more  may  now  be  expected  from  these  sources,  and  that 
we  must  be  content  with  the  recoril  as  it  now  stands — a  wonderfully 
perfect  record,  if  we  consider  all  the  risks  which  it  has  undergone.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  viii.) 

■  It  is  not  always  possiblo  to  identify  the  officers  to  whom 
the  actual  authorship  of  this  series  of  MSS.  must  be  attri¬ 
buted.  Undoubtedly  Paget,  whose  appointment  as  Clerk  of 
the  Council  under  the  new  regime  is  recorded  on  the  first 
page  of  the  register,  is  responsible  for  the  record  until  the 
end  of  September  1541,  when  John  Mason  is  appointed  to 
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succeed  him  in  this  office,  and  from  that  date  until  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  great  portion  of  the  MS.  is  in 
Mason’s  handwriting,  which,  like  that  of  his  predecessor 
Paget,  can  be  identified  by  comparison  with  many  docu¬ 
ments  preserved  in  the  Record  Office. 

Though  we  are,  however,  nowhere  told  that  Paget  had  a 
colleague  to  share  his  duties  other  than  the  ordinary  cleri¬ 
cal  assistants  who  appear  to  have  been  generally  called  in 
whenever  an  entry  of  unusual  length  or  formality  had  to  be 
made,  it  is  quite  clear  that  soon  after  Mason’s  appointment 
a  second  Clerk  of  the  Council,  William  Honnings,  was  sworn 
in,  and  at  a  later  date  even  a  third  Clerk,  Thomas  Chaloner, 
is  mentioned,  though  it  is  not  equally  evident  that  all 
these  three  were  holding  office  at  the  same  time  ;  but  on 
April  17,  1548,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  there  were  three 
Clerks  of  the  Council,  William  Honnings,  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner,  and  Armigill  Wade,  the  last  having  received  no 
salary  since  his  appointment  in  the  previous  summer,  and 
provision  is  made  for  their  payment  on  a  graduated  scale  in 
accordance  with  their  seniority.  William  Honnings,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the 
Protector,  as  we  shortly  afterwards  find  that  the  first  place 
amongst  the  Clerks  is  taken  by  William  Thomas,  the  king’s 
political  Mentor,  who  was  to  pay  dearly  for  his  proclivities 
in  the  next  reign.  These  officers  appear  each  to  have  taken 
but  a  short  turn  of  duty,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  MS.  is 
consequently  constantly  changed ;  but  on  September  24, 1551, 
we  note  the  appointment  of  Barnard  Hampton  as  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  and,  as  Mr.  Dasent  says — 

‘  We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  infer  that  from  this  point  until 
the  end  of  the  volume  the  MS.,  which  is  now  most  distinctly  and  even 
delicately  written,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  ...  by  his 
hand.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  vi.) 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  then,  as  now,  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Council  was  one  which  required  very  high  quali¬ 
fications  in  its  holders,  who  in  their  daily  association  with 
the  Executive  Government  enjoyed  opportunities  of  bringing 
their  talents  under  the  notice  of  those  in  power.  Both  Sir 
William  Paget  and  Sir  John  Mason  became  in  due  course 
members  of  that  body  whose  proceedings  it  had  befoi’e  been 
their  duty  to  record,  the  former  also  becoming  a  principal 
secretary.  Honnings’  chances  of  preferment  seem  to  have 
vanished  with  the  fall  of  Somerset,  but  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  of  William  Thomas  with  the  young  King  Edward  VI., 
are  well  known,  and  both  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  and  Armigill 
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Wade  were  frequently  employed  to  conduct  such  delicate 
transactions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  required  the 
employment  of  verbal  instructions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  thus  foreshadowing  the  duties  often  entrusted  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Council  in  more  modern  times.  Amidst  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  age  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  registers  enables 
us  to  judge,  these  officers  seem  in  the  main  to  have  had 
clean  hands.  Paget,  no  doubt,  though  perhaps  not  when  he 
acted  as  Clerk,  had  amassed  a  great  fortune  and  a  great 
estate,  and  Sir  John  Mason  had  succeeded  to  a  lucrative 
place — that  of  Master  of  the  Posts — but  amongst  the  daily 
records  of  grants  of  lands  on  easy  terms  and  profitable  pre¬ 
ferments  to  Court  favourites,  we  find  none  relating  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  William  Thomas, 
who  was  evidently  not  above  taking  advantage  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  put  forward  his  claims  to  reward,  although  he  did 
not  always  succeed  in  securing  what  he  desired.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  salary  attached  to  the  office 
appears  not  to  have  exceeded  hOl.  per  annum  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  Clerk,  and  to  have  been  as  low  as  fifty  marks 
in  the  case  of  the  junior,  whilst  the  solitary  perquisite — that 
of  supplying  the  stationery  required  at  the  Council  table — 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  lAl.  per  annum.* 

On  examining  the  subject  matter  containe  1  in  the  entries 
which  record  the  business  transacted  by  the  Council,  two 
points  are  most  prominently  brought  under  our  notice,  the 
first  being  the  absolute  silence  of  the  Register  as  to  certain 
events  of  the  utmost  interest.  On  this  head  we  may  remark 
the  wording  of  the  entry  recording  the  appointment  of 
Paget,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Clerk  should  register 
all  such  things  ‘as  he  shuld  be  appoynted  to  entre  in 
‘  a  booke,’  and  on  this  point  the  present  editor  remarks 
that — 

‘  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Clerk  was  necessarily  present  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Council,  and  the  minutes  must,  therefore,  sometimes 
have  been  dictated  to  him,  probably  by  one  of  the  King’s  Principal 
Secretaries,  which  may  probably  account  for  the  infinite  variety  in  the 
spelling  of  many  of  the  proper  names.  It  is  obvious  that  a  record 
made  under  such  limitations  must  naturally  observe  a  most  disappoint¬ 
ing  silence  as  to  many  topics  of  absorbing  interest  which  could  not 
safely  be  set  forth  in  a  formal  Register  intended  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  through  a  succession  of  officials,  and  that  the  deliberations  of 
a  body  which  was  practically  the  predecessor  of  the  modern  Cabinet  of 
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Ministers,  must  often  have  been  of  too  confidential  a  nature  to  be 
entrusted  even  to  the  sworn  officer  of  the  Council.  This  may  account 
for  some  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  there  is  no  record  of  what 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  Thus  we  may  search  the 
Register  in  vain  for  any  record  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with 
the  disgrace  and  execution  of  Catherine  How.ard.  .  .  .  ’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  viii.) 

Again  the  same  provoking  silence  is  observed  with  regard 
to  the  final  trial  and  execution  of  the  Protector  Somerset, 
Avhen,  as  Mr.  Dasent  says  in  his  preface  to  vol.  iii.,  it  is  not 
until  ‘we  find  an  entry  referring  to  “the  late  Duke  of 
‘  “  Somerset,”  that  we  learn  how  complete  was  Northumher- 
‘  land’s  triumph,’  as  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Register  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  his  once  all-powerful  rival. 

The  explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Cabinet  of  modern  times,  there  was  generally 
an  inner  circle,  a  Cabinet  within  a  Cabinet,  by  which  the 
more  important  issues  were  decided  before  being  laid  before 
the  Council,  which  in  the  periods  of  the  ascendency  of  men 
like  Somerset  and  Northumberland  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  measures  laid  before  it  by  the 
dominant  faction,  and  of  providing  the  means  for  their 
execution. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  to  which  our  attention 
is  called  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
— viz.  the  wide  range  of  the  subjects  which  were  daily 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  whether  at 
its  meetings  in  London  or  attending  on  the  Sovereign  during 
his  progress  and  his  stay  at  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court  or 
Windsor,  for,  at  whatever  place  the  King  might  be,  there 
the  King’s  Privy  Council  was  in  attendance  upon  him.  In 
his  preface  to  his  seventh  volume  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
says : — 

‘  The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  Pnvy  Council  were  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance  upon  the  King.  They  resided  in  the  Court,  and 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  went;  and  usually  consisted  of  the 
Great  Officers  of  the  Household,  a  Bishop,  and  one  of  the  Principal 
Secretaries ;  whilst  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  other  Principal  Secretary,  and  a  few  official  personages  remained  in 
London  to  direct  such  public  business  as  was  necessarily  transacted  in 
the  metropolis.  A  constant  correspondence  was  maintained  between 
the  two  boards ;  but  the  Register  was  always  confined  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Council  with  the  King,  except  in  November  and  December 
1540,  when  a  large  majority  of  the  members  were  sitting  daily  at 
Westminster  to  investigate  the  charges  brought  against  Queen  Katherine 
Howard.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  ix.) 
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And  again — 

‘  To  specify  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Privy 
Council  from  1540  to  1542  would  be  to  mention  nearly  everything 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  individuals  towards  each  other  and  in 
relation  to  the  Government.’  (Vol.  vii.  p.  xxv.) 

There  is  little  to  add  to  these  statements  except  to  point 
out  that  the  investigations  as  to  the  Queen’s  conduct  are  not 
set  forth  in  the  Register,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  his  successor’s  Council  in  daily  attendance 
comprised  many  members  who  had  no  official  position  in  the 
Household,  and  that,  as  IMr.  Dasent  observes,  ‘  there  seems 
‘  to  have  been  no  point  of  domestic  or  public  life  in  England 
‘  which  w'as  not  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Council,’ 
whilst  the  army  of  retainers  who  accompanied  the  coun¬ 
cillors  in  their  attendance  on  the  King  in  his  progresses 
throughout  the  country  must  soon,  in  those  days  of  imper¬ 
fect  communication,  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  each 
locality,  and  no  doubt  gave  ground  for  well-founded  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  royal  purveyors. 

So  numerous,  however,  are  the  different  subjects  com¬ 
prised  in  the  entries  in  the  Register,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reduce  them  all  to  separate  categories;  but 
religion,  trade,  foreign  i^elations,  fiscal  measures,  the  army 
and  navy,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  give  rise  to  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  business,  whilst  the  profligate  dispersal  of  the 
newly  acquired  property  of  the  Crown,  the  Church  and 
Chantry  lands,  occasions  almost  daily  entries  in  the  Register. 
The  references  to  Parliament  are  provokingly  few,  but 
several  entries  refer  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  the 
Council,  and  instructions  to  the  returning  officers  to  see  that 
the  candidates  agreeable  to  the  Government  were  duly 
elected.  Mr.  Dasent,  however,  draws  our  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  an  entry  on  May  (5,  1548,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
that  the  members  for  Coventry  and  Lynn  so  stoutly  opposed 
the  passage  through  Parliament  of  the  Bill  for  granting  to 
the  King  the  Chantry,  Guild,  and  College  lands  throughout 
England,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  private 
bargain  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  with  the  members  for 
those  towns  whereby,  in  consideration  of  their  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
should  be  secured  to  them  notwithstanding  its  provisions — an 
early  instance  of  parliamentary  obstruction  and  the  devices 
necessary  to  defeat  it.  Numerous  as  were  the  Bills  of 
Attainder  introduced  into  Parliament  at  this  period,  there  is 
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only  one  instance  recorded  in  the  Eegister  in  which  we  are 
supplied  with  the  accusations  brought  against  the  culprit, 
the  list  of  the  thirty-three  charges  made  against  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour,  of  Sudley,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  and  brother 
of  the  Protector,  being  entered  in  the  Register  at  full  length, 
although  the  evidence  on  which  these  numerous  charges  were 
made  is  not  recorded.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  clear  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  other  faults.  Lord  Seymour  had 
abused  his  position  of  Lord  Admiral  by  affording  protection 
to  pirates,  even  if  he  did  not,  as  was  suspected,  participate 
in  their  gains.  His  condemnation  and  execution,  the  details 
of  which  are  graphically  recorded  in  the  Register,  were,  no 
doubt,  justified  by  the  political  necessities  of  the  time,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  Lord  Seymour’s 
projects  must  to  some  extent  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
powerful  party  who  were  beginning  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  virtual  autocracy  of  the  Protector,  although  his  secret 
supporters  w^ere  unable  to  save  him  from  the  penalty  which 
so  swiftly  followed  his  trial.  Before  the  close  of  the  year, 
however,  this  dissatisfaction  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  party  opposed  to  Somerset,  which  included  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Council,  led  by  Lord  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  took  measures  resulting  in  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Protector,  of  which  a  most  interesting  recital  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Register.  On  this  occasion  his 
enemies  did  not  exact  the  supreme  penalty,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  brother,  but  the  precis  of  the  succeeding  events  recorded 
in  the  Register,  as  given  by  the  editor  in  the  pi’eface  to 
vol.  iii.,  shows  how  the  late  Protector  was,  after  a  time, 
allowed  to  resume  his  place  at  the  Council  Board,  and  even 
to  take  an  important  part  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
questions.  This  somewhat  contemptuous  toleration,  how¬ 
ever,  was  coincident  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  power 
and  aggrandisement  of  the  Dudleys,  and  Lord  Warwick’s 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with 
the  corresponding  elevation  of  his  principal  supporters,  was 
the  prelude  to  the  last  act  of  the  long-drawn  tragedy.  This 
was  on  October  4,  1551,  and  on  October  17  an  entry  in  the 
Register  shows  that  the  late  Protector  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  his  execution  at  the  end  of 
the  following  January.  No  details  are  given  as  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  it  is  only  incidentally 
that  we  find  entries  subsequently  relating  to  the  ‘con- 
‘  spiracy  ’  in  which  he,  with  many  of  his  friends  who  also 
suffered  death,  was  engaged. 
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The  unsettled  state  of  religious  opinion  is  shown  by 
various  entries  relating  to  the  destruction  of  images  in 
churches  and  eating  meat  in  Lent,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
Hooper  on  such  a  small  point  as  the  vestments  to  be  worn 
at  his  consecration  contrasts  strongly  with  the  graver  ques¬ 
tions  which  led  to  the  deprivation  of  the  Bishops  of  Win¬ 
chester  and  Chichester,  whilst  scandal  was  not  silent  as  to 
the  matrimonial  relations  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  in 
high  positions  who  had  accepted  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  allusions  to  Anne  Ascue  and  Joan  Bocher  remind  us 
that  the  fire  of  religious  persecution,  so  soon  to  break  out 
afresh  in  its  full  fury  under  Mary,  was  not  entirely  ex¬ 
tinguished  during  the  period  embraced  by  these  volumes. 
Most  of  the  entries  concerning  the  Church  are,  however,  of 
one,  and  that  a  very  painful  character,  as  they  relate  to  the 
seizure  of  Church  plate  and  the  dispersal  of  the  lands  which 
had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  This 
process  of  spoliation  went  on  continuously,  no  matter  who 
might  be  in  power,  and  an  entry  on  September  24,  1550, 
gives  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  plate  melted  down 
in  the  Tower  alone  which  is  formidable  in  its  total,  whilst 
allusions  to  the  King’s  bell-metal  and  the  ominous  activity 
in  the  lead  trade  show  how  rapid  was  the  destruction  of 
religious  edifices. 

Meanwhile,  many  as  were  the  well-paid  sinecures  enjoyed 
by  Court  favourites,  one  office  cannot  be  described  in  those 
terms.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  the  Augmentation 
of  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
lands  diverted  from  religious  and  charitable  uses,  was  in 
constant  employment.  ^Nearly  every  day  entries  appear  in 
the  Register  according  grants  of  land  in  fee  simple  or  on 
lease  on  favourable  terms  to  those  about  the  Court.  The 
names  of  the  greater  personages,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  do  not,  it  is  true,  appear  often  as 
profiting  by  these  grants,  gorged  as  they  must  have  been  by 
the  plunder  secured  at  earlier  opportunities,  but  the  smaller 
fry  now  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church, 
and  Serjeants  of  the  ewry,  grooms  of  the  pantry,  yeomen  of 
the  cellar,  footmen — and,  in  short,  every  petty  official  of  the 
Court — appear  as  receiving  grants  from  the  Augmentation 
Office  at  nominal  rents,  and  the  number  of  entries  of  this 
nature  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  scanty  mention 
of  that  provision  for  education  with  which  this  reign  is 
generally  credited. 

How  the  Council  dealt  with  the  Princess  Mary  has  been 
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told  by  Mr.  Fronde  and  other  historians,  but  the  struggle  is 
so  graphically  described  in  the  Register  that  no  excuse  is 
needed  for  quoting  the  brief  precis  of  the  proceedings  given 
by  the  present  editor  in  the  preface  to  his  third  volume  : — 

‘  The  doctrinal  points  at  issue  and  the  question  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Church  lands  were  no  doubt  at  the  time  of  burning  importance 
to  the  country  at  large,  but  for  us  the  greatest  interest  is  centred 
round  the  dramatic  story,  as  told  in  the  Kegister,  of  the  struggle  not 
unsuccessfully  made  by  the  Princess  Mary  to  preserve  her  freedom  of 
action  in  her  own  house  with  respect  to  the  proscribed  service  of  the 
Mass,  in  spite  of  all  the  elTorts  of  the  Council  to  restrain  her.  Previous 
attempts  to  control  her  by  putting  pressure  upon  her  chaplains  having 
failed,  the  Council  sent  for  the  principal  officers  of  her  household  and 
instructed  them  to  inform  her  that  she  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
use  the  Mass,  and  to  forbid  her  chaplains  to  officiate  and  her  household 
to  attend.  As  was  to  be  expected,  these  officers  discharged  their  com¬ 
mission  in  but  a  half-hearted  way,  and  on  reporting  their  failure  to 
the  Council  were  at  once  committed  to  ])rison,  tl  ougb  subsequently 
released  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  A.  Wingfield  and  Sir  W.  Petrewere  sent  by  their 
colleagues  to  insist  upon  Mary’s  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  and  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  the  Mass  and  to  adopt  the 
new  Order  of  Divine  Service  in  her  house. 

‘  The  result  was  that  the  deputation  retired  after  a  most  unsatisfactory 
interview  with  the  Princess,  who,  with  her  father’s  spirit,  refused  to 
submit  to  dictation,  appealed  to  the  promise  made,  as  she  alleged,  to 
the  emperor  that  she  should  not  be  required  to  make  any  such  change, 
protested  her  loyalty  to  her  brother,  and  finally  retired  to  her  chamber 
with  the  honours  of  war,  dismissing  the  envoys  v.ith  certain  sai’castic 
remarks  as  to  their  physical  condition  and  their  conveniently  short 
naemories.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  xxiv.) 

All  our  sympathies  are  with  the  Princess,  as  indeed  must 
have  been  those  of  two  at  least  of  the  envoys  themselves, 
as  soon  after  Mary’s  accession  to  the  throne  we  find  Lord 
Riche  and  Sir  W.  Petre  in  their  places  at  the  Clouncil  table, 
Sir  A.  Wingfield  having  died  in  the  interval. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  according  to  modern  ideas, 
than  the  constant  interference  of  the  Council  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  trade.  It  is  not  only  that  the  Crown  itself 
appears  as  a  dealer  in  foreign  markets,  the  sale  of  the  King’s 
alum  and  fustians  being  regulated  by  the  Council,  but  that 
for  every  branch  of  foreign  trade  licences  had  to  be  procured, 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  payment,  in  order  to  export 
such  things  as  cloth,  coal,  corn,  and  leather,  whilst  the 
Council  vainly  attempted  under  heavy  penalties  to  fix  the 
price  of  all  commodities  of  general  consumption  within  the 
kingdom,  such  as  bread,  meat,  and  beer.  These  restrictions, 
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as  usual,  were  very  generally  evaded,  but  the  penalties  were 
unsparingly  enforced  in  all  cases  brought  to  the  Council’s 
notice.  The  great  trading  corporations,  such  as  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  and  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, 
were,  no  doubt,  able  to  secure,  for  a  consideration,  favour¬ 
able  treatment,  but  the  difficulties  of  smaller  commercial 
men  must  have  been  very  great.  Nevertheless,  besides  the 
representatives  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  under  the  generic  name  of  the  Steelyard,  many 
foreign  traders  seem  to  have  permanently  taken  up  their 
abode  in  this  country,  and  often  to  have  been  of  considerable 
service  to  the  Government  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Vol.  iii.  records  that  a  formal  treaty  of  commerce  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  his  country  and  England,  and  the 
exchange  of  his  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  for  the  cloth 
manufactured  on  our  looms ;  but  the  same  volume  also  records 
the  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  the  Steelyard  on  what 
appear  to  be  most  insufficient  and  even  iniquitous  pretences. 
Trade,  however,  notwithstanding  all  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  law,  was,  no  doubt,  profitable,  and  would  have  been  still 
more  profitable  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevalence  of  piracy, 
mention  of  which  is  constantly  made  throughout  the  Register. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  merchantman  was  a  pirate 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  of  overpowering  a  weaker  ship 
of  any  nationality,  but  there  were,  besides,  regular  pirates  who 
haunted  the  Narrow  Seas,  who  made  no  2:)retence  of  com¬ 
merce  and  at  one  period  secured  for  themselves  strongholds 
and  places  of  refuge  in  Scilly  and  elsewhere,  partly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  connivance  of  the  Lord  Admiral.  Numerous 
questions  as  to  i>iracy  or  lawful  2)rize,  both  in  time  of  j^eace  and 
war,  which  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Admiralty  Court, 
were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  itself,  as  the 
delays  in  that  Court  were  a  public  scandal,  many  years  often 
elapsing  before  decision  was  given.  Many  entries  in  the  Regis¬ 
ter  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  coinage.  The  necessities  of 
the  Government  induced  Henry  Vllf.  to  sanction  a  debased 
issue,  and  this  evil  i)ractice  was  continued  under  his  suc¬ 
cessor  to  such  an  extent  that  j^rices  of  the  ordinary  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  rose  to  a  prohibitive  ijoint,  and  the  Council 
vainly  endeavoured  to  mitigate  this  evil  by  fixing  the  price 
of  tlie  principal  articles  of  food,  calling  upon  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  other  authorities  of  the  City  to  induce  the  merchants  to 
sell  their  goods  more  cheaply.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  measures  failed,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  debased 
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currency  had  to  be  ‘  called  down  ’  to  its  true  value,  whilst  the 
difference  in  the  standard  made  it  worth  while  to  export 
English  money  to  Ireland,  of  which  advantage  was  at  once 
taken.  It  was  in  this  connexion  that  the  Council,  finding 
that  the  Bordeaux  trade  was  coming  to  a  standstill  because 
our  merchants  were  forbidden  to  offer  English  money  to  the 
French  traders  in  payment  for  their  wine,  adopted  the 
strange  course  of  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  French 
ambassador  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  trade, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  primitive  commercial  trans¬ 
action  of  barter,  and  that  the  French  regulations  which 
insisted  upon  ready  money  should  be  overruled. 

Throughout  the  Register  it  is  evident  that  the  Government 
was  constantly  in  the  greatest  straits  for  money.  Somerset’s 
extravagant  system  of  administration  in  particular  exhausted 
the  exchequer,  and  continual  applications  had  to  be  made  to 
the  Flemish  capitalists,  the  Fuggers  or  Folkers  and  the 
Schetz,  either  for  fresh  loans  or  for  extension  of  time  for 
payment  of  old  loans.  Meanwhile  the  garrisons  in  France 
and  Scotland  were  often  unpaid  and  unfed.  Warrants  to 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  treasurers  of  the  Augmenta¬ 
tion  Court,  the  Court  of  Wards,  the  Exchequer,  &c.,  were, 
according  to  the  Register,  constantly  issued,  it  is  true  ;  but  a 
warrant  on  an  empty  treasure  chest  is  of  little  avail,  and 
payment  was  therefore  often  unavoidably  deferred.  The 
result  was  that  the  victualling  officers  at  Calais,  Portsmouth 
or  Berwick  had  often  to  make  bricks  without  straw',  and  that 
when  their  patience  or  their  credit  was  exhausted  the  un- 
happy  garrisons  or  crews  perished  of  starvation  and  disease. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  vicious  system  was  that  the 
victuallers  took  good  care  that,  whatever  happened,  the  Crown 
should  not  be  charged  too  little  when  the  stores  which  they 
provided  came  at  last  to  be  paid  for,  fraudulent  accounts 
aiul  peculation  were  the  general  rule,  and  a  swarm  of 
auditors  were  required  to  examine  and  pass  all  accounts, 
some  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  found  it  possible  to  amass  large 
fortunes  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  It  is  noticeable, 
liowever,  that  money  was  always  available  for  extravagant 
2>resents  of  idato  to  foreign  envoys  and  ambassadors,  and 
that  the  several  membei’s  of  the  ruling  faction,  who  were 
required  to  furnish  between  them  a  considerable  standing 
army,  received  their  payments  with  remarkable  regularity, 
though  humbler  claimants  had  to  remain  uiq)aid. 

Whilst  all  these  points  are  clearly  set  down  in  the  entries 
in  the  Register,  it  is  also  possible  to  learn  from  them  some- 
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thing  of  the  general  condition  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  The  creation  of  large  estates  by  the  transfer  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Church  lands  to  the  courtiers  resulted  in  a 
great  change  in  the  conditions  of  rural  life  in  England. 
Large  grazing  farms  replaced  the  more  modest  arable  hold¬ 
ings,  and  the  dispossessed  tenants,  like  their  former  land¬ 
lords,  the  monks,  lost  their  means  of  livelihood.  Small 
towns  like  Godmanchester  began  to  decay,  and  the  Register 
contains  frequent  entries  relating  to  distress  and  famine  in 
many  parts  of  England,  which  compelled  the  Council  to 
modify  in  many  cases  the  restrictions  usually  laid  upon  the 
transport  of  grain.  Many  of  the  large  estates  were  increased 
by  illegal  or,  at  the  best,  by  unusual  inclosures,  and  questions 
as  to  the  rights  of  commoners  were  constantly  submitted  to 
tlie  Council.  The  justices  were  commanded  to  enforce  the 
Vagabond  Acts,  minor  disturbances  and  tumults  were  re¬ 
pressed  most  vigorously,  the  pillory  being  in  constant  use, 
and  the  number  of  men  in  England  who  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  or  both  ears  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
Curiously  enough,  little  is  said  in  the  Register  as  to  the 
serious  rising  in  the  West,  which  was  so  sternly  put  down 
by  Lord  Russell,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Parts,  and  Loi*d 
Grey  de  Wilton,  and  but  for  occasional  allusions  to  ‘the 
‘  Western  rebels  ’  there  is  little  indication  of  the  danger 
which  so  nearly  affected  the  Government.  ‘  Lewd  words  ’  or 
‘  seditious  prophecies  ’  were  a  constant  cause  of  committal 
to  the  Tower,  which  with  the  many  other  prisons  was  always 
full  to  overflowing,  and  in  several  instances  we  find  that  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  empowered  to  make  use  of 
torture  in  order  to  extract  confessions  from  his  prisoners. 

The  foreign  relations  of  England  during  the  period 
covered  by  that  portion  of  the  Privy  Council  Register  which 
is  now  published,  may  briefly  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
‘  Calais.’  The  preservation  of  this  town  and  its  neighbour¬ 
ing  ‘  Marches  ’  entailed  upon  this  country  a  continual  drain 
of  men  and  money  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  read  the  innumer¬ 
able  warrants  granted  by  the  Council  to  defray  the  charges 
which  had  to  be  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  that 
we  appreciate  how  great  must  have  been  the  strain  upon  our 
resources.  In  addition  to  Calais,  Henry  had  seized  Boulogne, 
and  to  the  cost  of  the  garrisons  was  added  that  of  a 
numerous  field  arm}’-,  both  in  his  time  and  in  that  of  his 
successor.  The  constant  state  of  warfare  around  Calais  and 
on  the  Scottish  borders  attracted  to  our  service  many  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  Spaniards,  Germans,  Italians,  and  even 
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Albanians,  crowded  the  northern  wardenries  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  put  down  the  western  rebels.  Such  mercenaries, 
however,  required  regular  payments,  and  instructions  are 
therefore  given  by  the  Council  to  the  commanders  in  France 
and  on  the  Borders  to  pay  the  foreigners  their  wages  even 
when  the  English  soldiers  had  to  be  put  off  with  promises. 
Some  of  the  mercenary  captains  appear  to  have  served  the 
English  Crown  for  many  years,  as  their  names  occur  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  Register;  and  one  of  them,  Julian  Romero,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  especial  favourite,  rose  to  consider¬ 
able  distinction  or  notoriety  in  the  later  troubled  times  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

The  loss,  however,  of  England’s  Continental  possessions 
Avas  approaching.  Even  in  Henry’s  days  Boulogne  was  only 
held  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  one  time  a  formidable 
diversion  was  atteinpt(;d  by  the  French,  whoso  fleet  was 
practically  for  some  days  master  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
of  the  Solent,  where  the  foundering  of  the  ‘Mary  Rose’ 
with  her  captain,  Sir  George  Carew,  foreshadowed  the  fate 
of  Kempenfeldt  and  the  ‘  Royal  George  ’ ;  and  by  the  date 
of  the  first  fall  of  the  Protector,  Calais  and  its  dependency 
Guisnes  were  all  that  were  left  of  the  Plantagenet  conquests. 
The  connection  of  France  with  Scotland  was  a  fertile  source 
of  anxiety  to  our  statesmen,  ‘  Scotlande  being  now  made 
‘  Frenche,’  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  French 
to  embroil  us  with  our  northern  neighbours  and  to  keei) 
open  soi’es  which,  in  spite  of  the  Protector’s  foolish  and 
cruel  invasions,  might  otherwise  have  been  healed,  so 
small  a  matter  as  the  partition  of  the  Debatable  Ground 
being  made  an  occasion  for  French  interference,  whilst 
French  influence  Avas  industriously  used  to  counteract  the 
Aveight  of  the  so-called  English  party  in  Scotland,  which  Avas 
only  kept  alive  by  repeated  subsidies  from  the  Council. 

Numerous  entries  relate  to  the  navy  and  to  the  provision 
of  victuals  for  the  creAvs.  The  north  of  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  provided  us  Avith  the  pitch  and  nemp  required  in  the 
dockyards,  and  also  Avith  gunpoAvder ;  but  considerable 
efforts  Avere  made  to  foster  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth  at 
home,  Bretons  being  imported  to  teach  us  to  make  ‘  polldavies 
‘  and  olorons.’  The  debts  of  the  Admiralty,  hoAvever,  be¬ 
came  at  one  time  so  pressing  that  many  ships  Avere  paid  off 
and  laid  up  in  the  MedAvay  or  sold  out  of  the  service,  and 
this  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  the 
galleys,  Avhich  must  ahvays  have  been  unsuited  to  our  stormy 
seas.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  crcAvs  of  these  vessels,  though 
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described  as  ‘  forsares,’  seem  not  to  Lave  been  regular 
galley  slaves,  as  money  is  sent  down  for  distribution  amongst 
them  when  the  crews  were  broken  up ;  but  there  is  at  least 
one  mention  of  a  culprit  being  sent  to  serve  in  a  galley  as 
a  punishment.  This  reduction  in  the  effective  fleet  was  not 
without  its  material  compensation  to  the  Lord  Admiral,  as 
we  read  that  the  King  gave  to  Lord  Clinton  ‘  the  covering 
‘  of  clothe  of  golde  belonging  to  the  captaine’s  cabane  or 
‘  poupe  of  the  gallie.’ 

During  the  twelve  years  covered  by  these  volumes  there 
were  many  changes  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  At  first 
we  find  Sir  A.  St.  Leger  in  power  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  on 
his  recall  Sir  Edward  Bellingham  was  sent  over  with 
instructions  to  use  the  utmost  severity  in  repressing  the 
insurrection  then  raging  in  Leinster.  Bellingham’s  short 
but  successful  rule  was  terminated  by  his  illness  and  un¬ 
timely  death,  and  the  Council  again  had  recourse  to  the 
services  of  St.  Leger.  A  little  later,  however,  the  designs  of 
France  became  so  threatening  that  it  was  evident  that  a 
stronger  hand  was  required  at  the  helm,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  that  some  one  of  what  would  now  be  called 
Cabinet  rank,  some  prominent  member  of  the  Council,  should 
be  sent  over  in  the  emergency.  The  choice  fell  upon  Lord 
Cobham,  an  experienced  soldier,  who  at  once  sent  over  Sir 
James  Croftes  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  in  organisation 
and  to  fortify  Cork  and  Kinsale  against  the  expected  descent 
of  the  French.  This  alarm,  however,  si)eedily  passed  away, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Lord  Cobham  never  went  to  Dublin, 
the  result  being  that  Sir  James  Croftes  himself  became  Lord 
Deputy,  and  remained  in  office  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  period  covered  by  these  volumes. 

As  is  not  unnatural,  the  enh-ies  in  the  Register  relating  to 
Ireland  are  numerous,  and  we  learn  I'roin  them  that  grave 
irregularities  existed  in  the  administration  whoever  might 
be  in  command,  and  that  the  English  garrison,  paid  for  by 
the  Crown  as  soldiers,  seem  to  have  been  expected  to  furnish 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Covernment  with  household  sei'- 
vants.  The  plantation  system  is  already  in  operation,  and 
we  see  from  entries  relating  to  the  dispersal  of  Church  pro¬ 
perty  in  Ireland  that  an  official  survey  of  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  already  in  existence,  whilst  the  present  annual 
migration  of  harvesters  across  the  Irish  Channel  was  then 
to  some  extent  foreshadowed  by  the  constant  employment  of 
Irish  kerne  in  our  Border  warfare.  The  plan  of  subsidising 
and  ennobling  the  Irish  chieftains  begun  by  Henry  VIII. 
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was  continued  under  his  successor,  whilst  in  the  vain  hope 
of  extracting  a  revenue  from  Ireland  the  Irish  Mint  was  let 
out  to  farm  to  undertakers.  This  arrangement  no  doubt 
was  exceedingly  profitable  to  those  who  thereby  secured  the 
lucrative  privilege  of  still  further  debasing  the  coinage  of 
Ireland,  already,  as  we  have  seen,  at  even  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  England,  but  can  scarcely  have  improved  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  nor  permanently  added  to  the  King’s 
revenue. 

Much  money,  too,  was  spent  in  a  pursuit  which,  like  an 
ignis  fatmis,  has  often  since  deluded  the  credulous.  Both 
Henry  and  his  son  were  pei’suaded  that  if  the  mines  in 
Ireland  were  properly  worked  a  great  profit  would  accrue  to 
the  Crown  by  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals.  Com¬ 
missions  were,  therefore,  sent  over  to  prospect,  and  finally, 
under  Edward  VI.,  a  separate  department  for  exploiting  the 
Irish  mines  seems  to  have  been  established  with  a  German 
expert  at  its  head,  and  a  staff  of  German  miners  under  him. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  matter  reached  tliis  practical 
stage  than  it  became  apparent  that  German  experts  were  not 
likely  to  be  more  successful  than  their  English  or  Irish  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  the  Council  gladly  abandoned  the  costly 
experiment. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  brief  recapitulation  given 
in  the  preceding  pages  has  exhausted  the  subjects  of  interest 
contained  in  the  entries  in  the  Privy  Council  Register,  as  such 
a  catalogue,  if  it  were  complete,  would  far  exceed  the  space 
available  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  Mention, 
however,  must  be  made  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
Council  in  most  import  ant  cases,  and  even  when  it  was 
using  its  ])Owers  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  details  of 
domestic  life  in  England,  such  as  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  comparatively  insignificant  country  gentlemen. 
The  Council,  in  the  first  instance,  sends  a  summons  or  ‘letter 
‘  of  appearance,’  either  directly  or  through  the  sheriff*,  and 
only  occasionally  was  it  found  necessary  to  secure  obedience 
by  sending  down  one  of  the  guard  or  a  serjeant-at-arms  to 
conduct  the  summoned  parties  to  the  Court.  On  their 
arrival  the  Council  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  have  appointed  a 
small  committee  of  its  members  to  decide  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence  or  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  quickly  followed 
by  fine,  imprisonment  and  the  pillory  in  the  more  serious 
cases,  and  by  binding  over  the  parties,  with  sureties,  under 
recognisances  to  obey  the  decision  of  the  Council,  and  to  be 
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of  ‘  good  abearing  ’  for  the  future  in  cases  which  did  not 
amount  to  actual  crime.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  that  when 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  an  accused  person  he  was 
generally  dismissed  ‘  with  a  good  lesson,’  implying  that  he 
might  consider  himself  very  fortunate  to  have  escaped. 

The  number  of  these  recognisances  set  out  at  full  length 
in  the  Register  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  practice  of  de¬ 
manding  securities  for  good  behaviour  was  carried  by  those 
responsible  for  the  executive  government  of  England  in  Tudor 
times,  and  gives  rise  to  reflection  as  to  the  sad  fate  of  those 
who  could  find  no  one  to  become  bail  for  them.  They,  no 
doubt,  were  committed  to  one  of  the  Counters  or  to  the  Alar- 
^halsea,  where,  from  the  moment  of  their  committal,  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  had  to  be  defrayed  by  their  friends,  and 
many  entries  show  that  the  Knight  Marshal  and  the  other 
gaolers,  following  the  example  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  expected  to  be  paid  in  full  for  all  charges  incurred  by 
them  in  respect  of  such  prisoners  before  their  release,  and 
that  death,  perhaps  from  gaol  fever,  though  it  might  often 
set  free  the  unhappy  prisoner,  did  not  discharge  his  friends 
from  the  necessity  of  satisfying  these  claims. 

Much  that  is  contained  in  these  volumes  is  necessarily 
somewhat  obscure  in  consequence  of  the  brevity  of  most  of 
the  entries ;  but  in  many  cases  the  desired  clue  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  reference  to  the  corresponding  dates  in  some  of 
the  admirable  works  which  we  owe  to  the  public  spirit  of 
the  Camden  Society,  and  especially  to  the  ‘  Diary  of  Henry 
‘  Machyn,’  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Nichols,  and  published  by 
the  Society  in  1848,  in  which  that  observant  undertaker, 
amongst  his  professional  descriptions  of  funeral  pageants, 
makes  many  interesting  allusions  to  the  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  vicissitudes  of  the  time. 

Some  of  the  more  dramatic  episodes  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  later  historians,  and  Mr.  Froude  has  reproduced, 
embodied  in  his  volumes,  the  incident  of  Princess  Mary’s 
triumph  over  the  envoys  of  the  Council  already  mentioned, 
and  also  the  very  circumstantial  narrative,  as  recorded  in  the 
Register,  of  the  disappearance  of  the  document  which  was 
supposed  to  contain  the  intentions  of  the  dead  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  expedient  by  which  the  convenient 
memory  of  Paget  was  allowed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
missing  jjaper  in  order  to  justify  his  colleagues  in  their 
assumption  of  higher  titles  and  corresponding  estates  ;  but 
much  important  matter  has  now  been  for  the  first  time 
made  available  to  the  ordinary  student  by  the  laudable 
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enterprise  of  the  present  heads  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
by  whom  was  entertained  the  project  of  continuing  the 
work  begun  so  long  ago  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  In  order  to 
start  the  publication  again  the  co-operation  of  the  Master 
of  the  Eolls  was  secured ;  but  in  accordance,  we  believe, 
with  a  new  doctrine  that  each  Government  department 
should  in  future  be  responsible  for  the  publication  of  its  own 
archives,  the  cost  of  this  issue  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Council  Office  estimates,  as  is  shown  by  a  slight 
modification  in  the  title  page  to  vol.  iii.,  and  we  may 
therefore  hope  that  more  rapid  progress  may  be  made  with 
the  issue  of  these  interesting  documents  than  might  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  left  to  compete  for  publication 
with  the  crowd  of  other  interesting  manuscripts  which  claim 
to  appear  on  the  estimates  of  the  Record  Office. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  bhuilinh  Men  of  Action:  Uoilney.  By  David 
Hannay.  London :  1891. 

2.  The  Sea  Service.  By  Commander  C.  N.  Robinson,  R.N. 
Illusti’ated  by  W.  H.  Overend.  London  ;  1891 . 

3.  The  Officiat  Cntatoijuc  of  the  ftoijal  Naval  Exhibition. 
1891. 

^Phe  Naval  Exhibition  of  last  summer  and  the  interest 
which  it  excited  naturally  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
great  number  of  books  and  booklets  on  naval  subjects. 
Most  of  these  were  of  course  ephemerous ;  and  having  sei’ved 
their  pui’pose,  will  not  be  heard  of  again.  Others  may  have 
a  longer  life  ;  and  some  have  a  value  far  beyond  what  was 
to  be  looked  for  in  works  almost  avowedly  written  to  catch 
the  mai'ket.  Among  these  we  may  especially  commend  the 
little  book  by  Captain  Robinson,  which  we  have  named 
above.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  internal  history  of  our  navy, 
containing  in  a  few  pages  much  that  cannot  easily  be  found 
elsewhere  ;  daintily  illustrated  notices  of  di’ess,  of  etiquette, 
of  manners  and  customs  now  dead  or  dying,  and  some 
of  the  old  superstitions  of  the  sea,  half  naval  and  wholly 
pagan,  which  are  now  almost  extinct  among  British  seamen. 

That  Mr.  I  faun  ay’s  Life  of  Rodney^  should  appear  in  the 
same  season  is  mainly  a  coincidence,  for  it  has  long  been 
announced  as  a  volume  of  the  Men  of  Action  Series ; 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fashion  of  the  day  has 
had  something  to  do  with  the  date  of  its  issue.  We  are. 
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indeed,  led  to  suppose  that  it  has  ;  for  many  marks  of  haste 
disfigure  an  otherwise  clever  and  lively  sketch,  written  with  an 
extensive  though  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
navy.  The  rule  not  to  quote  authorities,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  series  now  so  much  in  vogue,  may  be  convenient 
to  a  hurried  or  a  slipshod  writer ;  hut  it  assuredly  permits, 
if  it  does  not  encourage,  a  carelessness  and  want  of  exact¬ 
ness,  which  deprive  many  very  able  works  of  much  of  their 
value.  This  is  more  to  be  lamented  in  the  present  instance, 
as  there  was,  and  is,  plenty  of  room  for  a  good  Life  of 
Rodney.  That  by  General  Mundy,  published  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  and  long  since  out  of  print,  has  some  of  the 
advantages  and  many  of  the  faults  inherent  in  a  memoir 
written  by  a  near  relation  without  either  literary  ability  or 
professional  knowledge.  It  is  a  book  which  few  care  to 
read ;  and  thus  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  fame  of  Rodney  has 
been  to  some  extent  clouded  over,  and  his  gloiy  forgotten. 
It  was  a  curious  commentary  on  this  to  notice  that  not  a 
single  ‘  relic,’  not  a  single  memento  of  Rodney  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Exhibition  at  Chelsea.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
fine  portrait  by  Reynolds,  lent  by  the  Queen,  from  St.  James’s 
Palace;  there  were  engravings  after  Gainsborough  and 
others ;  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Dominica  and  one  of  the 
fight  off  Cape  St.  Vincent;  but  nothing  personal:  no  snuff¬ 
box,  no  star,  no  sword,  not  even  the  celebrated  casket  of 
gold  in  which  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London. 
Other  admirals,  indeed,  of  merit  equal  or  even  superior  to 
his  were  in  the  same  category  of  neglect  or  oblivion  ;  but  a 
later  date  and  the  very  critical  circumstances  of  his  great 
victory  seemed  to  point  out  Rodney  as  one  likely  to  have 
still  some  share  in  the  popular  favour. 

Unfortunately  Mi’.  Hannay  has  done  little  more  than 
rewrite  General  Mundy ’s  book  in  better  style.  He  knows, 
indeed,  more  of  the  history  of  our  navy  than  the  general 
did  ;  but  then  the  genei’al  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything. 
Mr.  Hannay,  on  the  other  hand,  does  know  a  good  deal, 
though  not  so  much  as  he  thinks  he  does ;  and  his  disquisitions 
on  the  state  of  the  navy  in  the  last  century  are  marked  by 
an  extreme  inaccuracy.  Many  of  the  details  are  absolutely 
wrong ;  scarcely  one  is  entirely  correct.  It  is,  for  instance, 
absolutely  wrong  to  say  that,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  ‘  it  was  wholly  the  theory  and  very 
‘  much  the  practice  that  when  a  ship  was  paid  off,  all  who 
‘  had  been  on  board  her,  except  her  captain  and  lieutenants, 
‘  ceased  to  be  officially  connected  with  the  navy ;  ’  that 
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*  warrant  officers  were  shipped  as  in  the  merchant  service 
‘  for  the  voyage ;  ’  that  ‘  their  connexion  with  the  navy 
‘  terminated  with  the  commission.’  Masters  and  surgeons 
were  warrant  officers ;  but  from  an  early  date  in  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  half-pay,  and  were  on  a  per¬ 
manent  list.  Pursers,  gunners,  boatswains,  and  carpenters 
were  warrant  officers ;  but  so  far  from  being  ‘  shipped  for  the 
‘  voyage,’  so  far  from  ‘  their  connexion  with  the  navy  ter- 
‘  minating  with  the  commission,’  they  were  ‘  the  particular 
‘  standing  officers  ...  so  called  for  that  they  are  warranted 

*  by  the  Admiralty  for  each  ship,  during  life,  in  case  they 

*  commit  no  misdemeanour  worthy  of  their  being  turned 
‘  out.’  * 

The  only  authority  which  Mr.  Hannay  acknowledges  is 
General  Mundy’s  Life ;  but  with  the  personal  narrative 
adapted  from  that,  he  has,  in  relating  the  latter  and  more 
important  part  of  Rodney’s  career,  ably  interwoven  much 
of  Captain  Chevalier’s  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Marine  fran9aise 

*  pendant  la  Guerre  de  I’lndependance  americaine.’  Captain 
Chevalier  is  a  most  interesting  writer,  and  perfectly  trust¬ 
worthy  as  far  as  the  facts  relating  to  the  French  navy  are 
concerned  ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  a  valid  authority  for  those 
that  concern  the  English  navy ;  and  the  blindly  following 
his  lead  has  rendered  Mr.  Hannay  guilty  of  many  serions 
and  some  grotesque  blunders.  With  better  effect  he  has 
used  Rodney’s  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  have  not  before  been  printed,  and 
the  extracts  which  he  gives  are  both  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able.  We  could  very  well  have  done  with  more,  even  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  make  room  for  them  by  the  omission 
of  some  of  the  theorising  as  to  the  status  of  warrant  officers. 
He  has  also  consulted  an  important  volume  of  Hood’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  has  had  access 
to  some  of  the  family  papers.  What  seems,  however,  sur¬ 
prising,  and  cannot  but  be  considered  a  grievous  error,  is  his 
ignoring  the  official  correspondence  and  the  mass  of  oflScial 
documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  is  frequently  left  speculating  as  to  questions  which 
admit  of  an  easy  answer.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  quotes  a 
letter  from  Rodney  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  asking — as  an 
electioneering  job — that  a  Captain  Peard  should  have  post 

*  Maydman’s  ‘  Naval  Speculations  and  Maritime  Politicks  ’  (1691), 

p.  192. 
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rank,  and  adds,  ‘  Whether  Captain  Peard  had  post  I  do  not 
‘  know,  and  it  does  not  greatly  matter :  ’  probably,  he 
thinks,  he  was  preferred.  A  simple  reference  to  a  Navy  List, 
or  even  to  Charnock  or  Schomberg,  would  have  shown  him 
that  he  was  not.  Similarly,  he  mentions  the  petition  of 
some  French  prisoners,  whose  wives  and  children  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Ostend,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  remain.  ‘What  answer  was  given  [sc.  to 
‘  the  petition]  I  do  not  know,’  says  Mr.  Hannay.  But  the 
petition,  with  Eodney’s  covering  letter  dated  June  22,  1756, 
and  the  Admiralty  minute,  ‘  They  must  proceed  agreeable  to 
‘  orders,’  are  all  to  be  seen  at  no  further  expense  of  time  or 
trouble  than  is  involved  in  asking  for  them  at  the  Eecord 
Office.  These  are  not  solitary  instances.  Many  others 
might  be  adduced,  and,  though  of  very  little  consequence  in 
themselves,  they  are  important  as  evidence  of  a  careless 
method  of  working  which  is  poorly  compensated  for  by 
a  pleasant  and  intelligent  style.  And  yet  this  does  make 
amends  for  much.  The  book  is  eminently  readable  and  will 
be  read.  Six  months  hence  people  will  know  more  about 
Eodney  and  the  navy  of  his  time  than  they  did  six  months 
ago ;  and  if  their  knowledge  has  some  alloy  of  error,  so  also, 
in  all  probability,  has  their  knowledge  of  the  navy  as  it  is. 
It  will  be  a  distinct  gain  that  many  who  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  historical  students  should  learn  what  manner  of 
man  Eodney  was,  what  he  did,  and  what  tools  he  did  it 
with ;  should  learn  how,  in  England’s  greatest  distress — 
when  she  was  racked  by  faction  at  home  and  war  abroad ; 
when  even  the  navy,  forced  unwillingly  to  meddle  with 
State  affairs,  was  unable  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fooling 
us — Eodney  stemmed  the  tide  of  misfortune,  and  by 
a  glorious  victory  restored  our  prestige  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  our  diplomatists.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hannay  has 
told  in  not  unfitting  language ;  this  is  what,  with  his  aid, 
we  now  propose  to  discuss. 

George  Brydges  Eodney  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  a  stock  which  had  been  rooted  at  Stoke  Eodney,  in 
Somersetshire,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  He  was 
born  in  1718,  and  according  to  family  tradition  received  his 
Christian  names  from  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
who  were  his  godfathers.  He  was  about  six  months  over 
fourteen  when,  in  July  1732,  he  entered  the  navy  on  board 
the  ‘  Sunderland,’  of  60  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Eobert  Man,  as  a  ‘  king’s  letter  boy,’  or,  in  official  language, 
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a  ‘volunteer  per  order.’*  In  May  1733  lie  joined  the 
‘  Dreadnought,’  with  the  rating  of  ‘  able  seaman.’  The 
‘  Dreadnought  ’  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander 
Geddes ;  but  in  November  1734  he  was  superseded  by 
Captain  Medley,  who  died  vice-admiral  and  commander-in¬ 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  1747.  By  Medley,  young 
Rodney  was  rated  a  midshipman,  and  with  him  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  for  the  next  three  years,  em¬ 
ployed  first  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  in  the 
protection  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  In  July  1739 
he  joined  the  ‘  Somerset,’  of  80  guns,  the  fiagship  of 
Admiral  Haddock,  in  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  Here  he  again 
had  the  rating  of  ‘able  seaman,’  till  on  October  29,  1739, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  ‘  Dolphin,’  a  small 
frigate,  commanded  by  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk.  This  fre¬ 
quent  alternation  of  ranks  must  appear  curious  to  those  who 
only  know  the  rigid  system  of  our  own  lime.  Llr.  Hannay 
well  remarks  that — 

‘  Nothing  distinguished  oiir  ancestors  of  tlie  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  from  their  descendants  of  to-day  more  completely  than 
their  indifference  to  formal  regularity  iu  the  organisation  of  the  public 
services,  and  their  tolerance  of  anomalies.  As  for  organisation,  they 
were  satisfied  with  as  little  of  it  as  would  servo  the  turn,  and  they 
endured  anomalies  Avith  serene  indifference  as  long  as  they  were  not 
intolerable  in  their  practical  results.  ,  .  .  The  getting  of  men,  they 
held,  was  only  possible  by  the  strenuous  application  of  patriotism,  zeal 
for  the  King’s  service,  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to 
select.  Therefore  they  wore  content  to  allow  a  great  freedom  of  choice 
to  those  in  authority.’ 

It  was  thus  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  captain  of  a  sliip-of- 
war  took  to  sea  with  him  as  many  young  gentlemen  as  he  liked. 
He  was  nominally  restricted  to  four  in  every  hundred  of  the 
ship’s  company :  these  were  rated  ‘  captain’s  servants,’  and 
for  them  he  drew  provisions,  or  the  money  value  in  lieu,  and 
the  pay  of  10/.  a  year ;  so  that  in  a  large  ship  the  emolu¬ 
ment  accruing  to  him  from  this  source  was  very  considerable. 
Nor  was  there,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  anything  under¬ 
hand  about  it.  The  rating  was  instituted,  and  the  niimbers 
determined  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizaboth,t  avoAvedly  to 
enable  officers  to  train  up  young  men  for  the  sea  service  ; 


*  General  Mundy,  whom  Mr.  Ilannay  follow’S,  sa)'s  that  he  entered 
the  navy  two  years  earlier,  with  Captain  Medley.  This  is  an  error. 
The  date  of  the  ‘  order’  is  June  21,  1732,  and  he  joined  the  ‘  Sunder¬ 
land  ’  at  Sheerness  on  July  7. 

I  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Eliz.  vol.  2GC,  No.  80. 
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and  when,  in  1690,  the  captains’  pay  was  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  servants  reduced,  they  complained  that  they  were 
losers  by  the  change,  and  brought  such  a  weight  of  interest 
to  bear  on  the  Admiralty,  that  the  increase  of  pay  was 
reduced,  and  the  number  of  servants  restored.  It  was  only 
the  captains  who  had  the  privilege  to  this  great  extent ;  but 
every  officer,  commissioned  or  warrant,  was  allowed  a  ser¬ 
vant,  whom  he  entered  himself,  not  unfrequently  a  son  or  a 
brother. 

But  besides  the  servants  formally  sanctioned,  the  captain, 
by  the  practice  of  the  navy,  entered  as  many  boys  as  he 
wished  in  any  available  rating  ;  sometimes  that  of  ‘  midship- 
‘  man  ;  ’  very  often  of  ‘  able  seaman  ;  ’  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  convenience  ;  the  rating  or  disrating  of  a  midshipman  was 
entirely  at  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  captain.  In  the 
present  day  a  midshipman  is  necessarih'-  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  education ;  in  the  last  century  this  was  not  the 
case ;  he  was  a  petty  officer,  of  higher  rank  than  other  petty 
officers,  but  generally  of  the  same  social  level :  he  was 
frequently  married  ;  he  was  frequently  thirty,  forty  or  even 
fifty  years  old  ;  he  was  liable  to  be  disrated,  and  to  be  flogged 
by  sentence  of  court  martial.  In  1779,  one  was  hanged  for 
murdering  his  mother,  who  was  the  bumboat  woman ; 
another,  for  plotting  to  miu’der  the  captain  and  officers, 
seize  the  ship  and  carry  her  into  a  French  port.  This  last 
had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an  American  ship,  had  said  he 
was  an  Irishman,  that  his  name  was  Murphy,  and  would 
volunteer  for  the  King’s  service  if  he  was  put  on  the  quarter 
deck.  By  the  Admiralty  instructions,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
young  man  must  have  served  two  years  as  midshipman  or 
master’s  mate  before  he  could  be  made  lieutenant;  and 
consequently  a  youngster  took  care  to  get  one  or  other  of 
these  ratings  whenever  opportunity  occurred  ;  but  if  there 
was  no  vacancy,  then  he  served,  more  or  less  nominally,  as 
‘  able  seaman.’  It  has  just  been  said  that  Rodne}'  was  borne 
in  the  ‘  Dreadnought’  for  eighteen  months  as  an  ‘  able  sea- 
‘  man  :  ’  Hawke,  Jervis  and  Nelson  were  all  ‘  able  seamen 
for  part  of  their  time.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  s.ay  now  how  far  the  custom  ever  prevailed  of 
promoting  men  ‘  from  before  the  mast,’  men  who  came  in 
‘  tlu'ough  the  hawseholes.’  Theoretically  and  nominally, 
every  one  was  promoted  from  ‘  before  the  mast ;  ’  practically, 
promotion  was  restricted  very  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  now. 
Rodney  and  Hawke  had  both  been  serving  as  ‘  able  seamen  * 
just  before  they  obtained  their  first  commission ;  it  certainly 
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never  entered  the  head  of  any  of  their  contemporaries  to 
speak  of  them  as  having  come  in  ‘  through  the  hawseholes.’ 
They  were,  in  fact,  both  of  them  so  far  exceptional  as  having 
entered  the  service  as  ‘  volunteers  per  order,’  a  distinction 
which  probably  insured  their  being  appointed  to  some  ship 
at  the  instance  of  the  Admiralty.  Jervis  entered  as  an  ‘  able 
‘  seaman  ;  ’  Knowles  as  a  ‘  captain’s  servant ;  ’  so  also — as 
every  reader  of  Macaulay  will  remember — did  Myngs, 
Narbrough  and  Shovell,  in  the  previous  century. 

Rodney’s  promotion  to  the  ‘  Dolphin  ’  was  confirmed  in 
February  1740 :  in  1741  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  ‘  Essex,’ 
one  of  the  fleet  in  the  Channel  under  Sir  John  Norris,  and 
early  in  1742  he  was  appointed  to  the  ‘  Namiir,’  which  was 
fitting  as  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Mathews  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  To  be  appointed  lieutenant  of  a  flagship  was  a  direct 
step  towards  promotion,  which  lay  then  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  admiral;  and  accordingly,  on  November  9,  1742, 
Rodney  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  the  ‘  Plymouth,’  a 
60-gun  ship,  under  orders  for  England.  On  his  arrival,  the 
commission  was  confirmed  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  original 
date,  thus  permitting  Rodney  to  jump  over  the  intermediate 
rank  of  commander ;  no  very  unusual  thing  then,  though 
now  impossible  except  by  Order  in  Council. 

It  was  as  a  post  captain,  then,  that  in  September  1743 
Rodney  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ‘  Sheerness,’  a 
24-gun  frigate,  which  in  the  beginning  of  1744  was  attached 
to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris — the  fleet 
before  which  the  French  fled  in  dismay  from  Dungeness  and 
out  of  the  Channel  on  the  night  of  February  24.  Whether 
Rodney  actually  witnessed  this  flight  is  doubtful ;  that  he 
heard  plenty  about  it,  and  the  comments  on  the  French 
escape — which  must  have  been  the  common  talk  of  the  fleet 
— is  quite  certain. 

It  is  interesting,  in  looking  down  the  list  of  this  fleet,*  to 
note  the  number  of  names  known  to  history  among  the 
captains  with  whom  Rodney  must  have  been  on  more  or  less 
familiar  terms.  Martin,  who,  eighteen  months  before,  had 
forced  a  declaration  of  neutrality  from  the  King  of  Naples, 
was  there,  a  rear-admiral  and  third  in  command.  Medley, 
his  old  captain,  was  captain  of  the  fleet;  Eoscawen  was 
earning  his  sohriguet  of  ‘  Old  Dreadnought ;  ’  Pocock,  whom 
he  was  to  meet  again  in  the  West  Indies,  was  captain  of  the 
‘  Sutherland  ;  ’  Michell,  who  had  been  round  the  world  with 

*  Beatson’s  ‘  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs,’  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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Anson,  was  there  in  the  ‘  Worcester ;  ’  and  Saunders,  so 
gloriously  associated  with  Wolfe  in  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
now  commanded  the  ‘  Sapphire.’  John  Byng  too  was  there, 
as  captain  of  the  ‘  St.  George ;  ’  and  GriflSn,  Mostyn  and  Brett, 
who  were  all  to  suffer  in  reputation  next  year  for  their  un¬ 
lucky  chase  of  the  ‘  Neptune  ’  and  ‘  Fleuron,’  were  in  the  fleet. 
So  too  was  Richard  Collins,  who,  twelve  years  before,  had 
been  a  lieutenant  of  the  ‘  Sunderland,’  when  Rodney  joined 
her  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  now  commander  of  the  14-gun 
sloop  ‘Grampus  ;  ’  he  was  not  posted  till  the  following  July. 
Elliot  Eliott,  whose  name  was  surely  devised  as  an  ortho¬ 
graphic  crux,  was  commander  of  the  fireship  ‘  ^Etna ;  ’  and 
Samuel  Hood,  whoso  future  career  was  so  closely  connected 
with  Rodney’s,  was  at  this  time  a  midshipman  with  him  in 
the  ‘  Sheerness.’ 

In  the  October  of  174t  Rodne}'  was  moved  into  the  larger 
frigate  ‘  Ludlow  Castle,’  taking  Hood  with  him  ;  and  after 
fifteen  months  spent  in  North  Sea  cruising,  he  was  appointed 
to  fit  out  the  ‘  Eagle,’  a  new  60-gun  ship.  Mr.  Hannay, 
following  General  Mundy,  describes  him  as,  at  this  period, 
commanding  the  ‘  Centurion  ’  for  some  time.  This  is  a 
mistake  ;  but  it  is  a  natural  and  very  interesting  one.  The 
‘  Centurion,’  as  a  60-gun  ship,  had  carried  Anson’s  broad 
pennant  in  his  celebrated  circumnavigation :  on  her  return 
to  England,  she  was  found  to  be  very  crazy,  and  when 
being  repaired  was  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  a  50-gun  ship, 
and  to  be  named  the  ‘  Eagle ;  ’  while  a  new  ‘  Centurion,’  of  60 
guns,  was  ordered  to  be  built.  With  Anson  at  the  Admiralty 
and  on  intimate  terms  with  several  of  his  old  shipmates, 
sentimental  objections  very  naturally  prevailed,  and  when 
the  new  ship  was  ready  for  launching,  she  was  ordered  to 
be  named  the  ‘  Eagle,’  the  name  ‘  Centurion  ’  being  restored 
to  the  old  ship.* 

It  was  to  the  new  00-gun  ship  that  Rodney  was  appointed 
on  December  30,  1745 ;  f  but  as  the  appointment  must  ha\e 
been  arranged  some  time  before,  it  would  appear,  in  his 
papers,  as  to  the  ‘  Centurion,’  and  his  biographer  was  thus  led 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  actually  commanded 
the  ‘  Centurion.’  The  fitting  out  and  manning  the  ‘  Eagle  * 
took  nearly  three  months,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year 

*  Lord's  ‘Letter  Books’  (December  15,  1711),  xxxviil.  253;  and 
(November  15,  1715),  xl.  08. 

f  His  commission  was  antedated  December  3.  He  waa  diacharged 
from  the  ‘  Ludlcw  Castle  ’  December  28. 
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he  was  principally  engaged  in  cruising  off  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  then  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  enemy’s  privateers, 
where,  only  the  previous  year,  one  of  them  had  captured 
the  40-gun  ship  ‘  Anglesea.’  In  1747  he  was  called  to  more 
active  service  in  the  lucrative  cruise  under  Commodore  Fox, 
and  in  the  more  glorious  one  under  Rear-Admiral  Hawke. 
In  speaking  of  this,  Mr.  Ilannay  incidentally  pays  Lord 
Anson  a  compliment  to  which  he  is  very  certainly  not 
entitled.  ‘  Lord  Anson,’  he  says,  ‘  selected  the  best  officer  he 
‘  could  have  found  in  the  navy  to  replace  himself.  A  squadron 
‘of  fourteen  sail,  with  the  “Eagle”  among  them,  was  collected 
‘  at  Plymouth  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
‘  Edward  Hawke.’  But  the  officer  that  Anson  appointed  to 
the  command  was  Sir  Peter  Warren.  Hawke,  who  had  just 
been  promoted  to  his  ilag,  was  to  command  in  the  second 
post,  under  him.  Fortunately — as  we  may  now  think — 
Warren’s  health  broke  down ;  he  was  unable  to  go  to  sea, 
and  proposed  that  Hawke  should  take  his  place.  So  far 
from  selecting  Hawke  for  the  command,  Anson  expressed 
great  uneasiness  ‘  about  the  ships  being  abroad  under  so 
‘  young  an  officer;  ’  *  but  he  was  on  the  spot,  no  one  else  was 
at  hand,  and  the  matter  was  urgent.  It  was  thus  almost  of 
the  nature  of  accident  that  Hawke  was  in  command  on 
October  14,  when  his  squadron  met  the  French  under 
L’Etenduere  broad  off  Rochefort.  By  some  extraordinary 
and  even  astounding  blunder,  the  headline  of  Mr.  Hannay’s 
page  is  printed:  ‘a  drawn  battle.’  The  result  of  this 
‘  drawn  battle  ’  was  that  six  out  of  eight  French  ships  which 
remained  to  fight  were  captured ;  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  convoy,  seeking  its  destination  in  the  West  Indies 
without  an  escort,  was  picked  up  by  the  squadron  there,  or 
by  outlying  cruisers.  L’Ftenduere  did  unquestionably  dis¬ 
play  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  was  nobly  seconded  by  the 
several  captains  of  his  squadron ;  but  nothing  less  like  ‘  a 
‘  drawn  battle  ’  is  recorded  in  our  naval  annals. 

In  the  honour  of  the  day  Rodney  had  a  very  full  share. 
He  was  closely  engaged,  on  the  one  side  Avith  the  ‘  Neptune  ’ 
of  70  guns,  on  the  other  with  a  second  French  ship, 
apparently  the  ‘  Fougueux  ’  of  64  guns,  and  i)i  the  unequal 
conflict  sustained  great  loss.  He  thought  and  said  that  at 
this  juncture  Captain  Fox,  of  the  ‘  Kent,’  could  and  should 
have  relieved  him,  and  that  his  conduct  in  not  doing  so  was 
deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  On  this  and  other 


Burrows’  ‘Life  of  Hawke,’  p.  170. 
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charges  Fox  was  afterwards  tried  by  court  martial,  and 
being  found  guilty  of  ‘  misconduct,’  was  ‘  dismissed  from  the 
‘  command  of  the  “Kent.”’  Fox  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  man 
with  impaired  sight,  unable  to  make  out  the  admiral’s  signals 
or  to  distinguish  the  movements  of  the  ships.  He  Avas  thus 
compelled  to  place  undue  dependence  on  the  first  lieutenant 
and  the  master — ‘  two  damned  bad  fellows,  I  verily  believe,’ 
wrote  Keppel,  Avho  Avas  on  the  court  martial :  ‘  I  firmly 
‘  think  him  no  coAvard,  but  an  unsettled  silly  man,  Avith  a 
‘  confused  mind,  but  a  good  heart.’  He  Avas  superannuated 
and  died  in  17(53. 

Independent  of  its  bearing  on  the  action  of  October  14, 
this  court  martial  has  another  interest  Avhich  has  escaped 
Mr.  Hannay.  It  Avas  the  custom,  till  then,  to  take  the 
Avitnesses’  depositions  beforehand,  thus  opening  a  very  Avide 
door  to  irregulai'ities,  to  leading  questions,  and  occasionally 
to  suggestion  or  intimidation.  The  laAV  officers  of  the 
Admiralty  noAV  pronounced  these  illegal ;  and  the  trial  of 
Captain  Fox  Avas  the  first  held  Avithout  them.  Other 
changes  in  the  procedure  of  courts  martial  Avere  introduced 
by  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  1749,  but  none  of  such  import¬ 
ance  or  such  immediate  advantage  as  this,  Avhich  took  effect 
without  public  notice  and  probably  without  public  knoAvledge. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rodney  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  ‘  RainboAv,’  a  40-gun  ship,  and  employed 
in  the  protection  of  the  NeAvfoundland  fisheries,  Avith  the 
high-sounding  title  of  ‘  Governor  of  Newfoundland.’  At  that 
time,  according  to  Mr.  Hannay, 

‘  We  considered  the  place  as  a  fishing  station,  and  indeed  it  AA’as  little 
else.  The  fishermen  and  the  fisheries  Avere  directly  under  “  Admirals 
of  the  Fisheries,”  resident  oflicers  from  Avhom  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
officers  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  on  the  coast.  Other  settlers  Avere  under 
justices,  Avho,  however,  hid  no  jurisdiction  over  the  fisher  folk.  At 
the  head  of  all  Avas  the  chief  naval  officer  on  the  station.  So  com¬ 
pletely  were  the  Fisheries  considered  as  the  colony,  that  the  Governor 
only  stayed  there  during  the  season  to  protect  them.  I’or  the  rest  of 
the  year  he  Avas  doing  convoy  work  out,  and  home,  or  was  lying  in  the 
Longreach.  He  had  a  regular  round  specified  to  him  Avith  much 
precision.’ 

Ill  spring  he  Avas  to  collect  the  fishing  fleet  from  the 
several  ports  of  the  Channel,  and  escort  them  to  the  Banks. 
During  the  summer  he  Avas  to  keep  pretty  constantly  at  sea, 
looking  out  for  interlopers  or  an  occasional  pirate. 

‘  On  October  1  he  Avas  to  collect  his  charge,  now  fully  laden  Avith 
stock  fish  for  the  Peninsula  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  Avas  to  convoy 
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tlicni  to  Cadiz,  whence  after  a  stay  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
days  he  was  to  see  them,  and  such  other  merchant  ships  as  put  them- 
selves  under  his  protection,  to  tlieir  respective  ports  “  as  high  as 
Livorno.”  After  a  stay  of  not  more  than  twenty  days,  he  was  to 
return  by  Barcelona,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Alicante,  and  Cadiz.  From 
thence,  after  another  delay  limited  to  twelve  days,  he  was  to  make  his 
way,  providing  for  the  Lisbon  and  Oporto  trade  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  to  the  Downs.  ...  At  a  later  period  the  experience  must 
have  been  invaluable  to  Kodney.  When  nearly  thirty  *  years  later  he 
sailed  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  he  must  have  found  the  value  of  the 
practice  he  had  had  in  taking  convoys  in  and  out  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.’ 

Very  shortly  after  his  first  going  out  to  his  station,  a 
private  letter  from  Lord  Sandwich  warned  him  that  he 
might  expect  to  be  called  on  to  aid  the  colonists  against  the 
French  encroachments  in  Nova  Scotia — such  as  eventually 
brought  on  the  Seven  Years’  War.  If  so,  his  compliance  with 
their  request  would  be  approved.  The  letter  continued : — 

‘  It  is  judged  improper,  as  yet,  to  send  any  public  order  upon  a 
business  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  which  is  the  reason  of  my  writing  to 
you  in  this  manner,  and  I  am  satisfied  your  prudence  is  such  as  will 
not  suffer  you  to  make  any  injudicious  use  of  the  information  you  now 
receive.  There  are  some  people  that  cannot  be  trusted  with  any  but 
public  orders ;  but  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  to  rank  you 
among  them,  and  shall  think  this  important  affair  entirely  safe  under 
your  management  and  secrecy.’ 

Such  a  letter  shows,  as  Mr.  Hannay  remarks,  that  Rodney’s 
‘  reputation  must  have  been  well  established  at  head  quarters 
‘  as  a  capable  officer.’ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  uniform  was  first  ordered  for 
naval  officers.  Till  then  they  dressed  as  they  pleased,  with 
— says  Mr.  Hannay — ‘  a  preference  for  red  for  show,  and  for 
‘  colour  of  the  slops  served  to  the  men — for  work.’ 

This  may  have  been  so,  but  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  stated, 
and  it  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  very  numerous  portraits 
which  we  saw  at  Chelsea  last  summer.  There  was  indeed 
much  diversity  ;  but  few  or  none  in  either  red  or  grey.  We 
doubt  if  Mr.  Hannay  is  correct  in  saying  that  some  naval 
officers  ‘petitioned  fora  uniform,  and  were  told  to  choose. 
‘  They  asked  for  a  blue  uniform  with  red  facings,  or  a  rod 
‘  uniform  with  blue  facings.’  Sir  John  Barrow,  writing  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty  records,  ascribes  the 
initiative  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,!  though  probably  the 

*  It  is  printed  ‘  twenty ;  ’  an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  com- 
positon  t  Life  of  Anson,  p.  150. 
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matter  Lad  been  a  good  deal  discussed  among  the  seniors. 
The  portraits  of  Admirals  Mathews  and  Smith,  in  blue  coats 
faced  with  red,  and  ample  red  waistcoats,  support  the  opinion 
said  to  have  been  expressed  by  Admiral  Forbes  in  favour  of 
the  colours  which  Mr.  Hannay  says  naval  officers  petitioned 
for.  The  popular  story  has  it  that  whilst  the  matter  was 
under  consideration,  the  King’s  fancy. was  caught  by  a  blue 
and  white  riding  habit  of  the  .Duchess  of  Bedford.  This 
is  not  impossible,  though  it  is  not  supported  by  any  satis¬ 
factory  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  from  Keppel 
to  his  friend  Philip  Saumarez,  dated  the  25th  of  August, 
1747,  has— 

‘  Tim  Brett  tells  me  you  have  made  a  uniform  coat  &c.  after 
your  own  fancy ;  my  Lord  An.son  is  desirous  that  many  of  us  should 
make  coats  after  our  own  tastes,  and  then  that  a  choice  should  be 
made  of  one  to  be  general;  and  if  you  will  appear  in  it  here,  he 
says  he  will  be  answerable  your  taste  will  not  be  amongst  the  worst.’ 
(P.  151.) 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  dress  finally  approved  of ;  for 
a  portrait  of  Captain  Saumarez,  which  was  lent  to  the  Naval 
Exhibition  by  Lord  de  Saumarez,  represents  him  in  the  new 
uniform,  though  he  was  killed  in  the  action  of  October  14, 
1  747,  a  year  or  more  before  it  was  authorised.  Mr.  Hannay 
thinks  that  ‘  the  old  navy  uniform,  the  blue  coat  relieved 
‘  with  white  and  gold,  the  white  knee  breeches  and  stockings, 
‘was  one  of  the  most  becoming  ever  worn.’  The  family 
portraits  of  Anson  and  John  Byng  which  were  lent  to  the 
Guelph  and  Naval  Exhibitions  quite  warrant  this  judge¬ 
ment. 

The  ‘  Ka  inbow  ’  was  paid  off  in  the  autumn  of  1752,  and 
early  in  1753  Rodney  married  Miss  Compton,  niece  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  For  the  next  two  years  he  com¬ 
manded  a  gnardship  at  Portsmouth,  being  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other,  from  the  ‘  Kent  ’  to  the  ‘  Fougueux,’  from  the 
‘  Fougueux  ’  to  the  ‘  Prince  George,’  and  from  her  to  the 
‘  Monarch,’  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  From 
the  ‘  Monarch’  Rodney  was  moved  in  February  1757  to  the 
‘  Dublin.’  There  is  a  tragic  interest  attaching  to  the  name 
of  the  ‘  Monarch  ’  at  this  time.  On  March  1 7, 

‘poor  Byng,  having  now  no  need  to  think  and  act,  but  only  to 
undergo  his  fate,  faced  the  firing  party  on  the  “Monarch’s”  quarter¬ 
deck  like  a  gentleman,  without  fear  and  without  ostentation.  Kodney 
had  no  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  trial  or  execution  of  the 
admiral,  but  I  have  come  to  a  very  mistaken  estimate  of  his  character 
if  he  disapproved  it.’ 
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So  Mr.  Hannay.  When  the  court  martial  was  settled, 
Koflney  was  on  leave  in  London,  but  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Portsmouth  in  order  to  sit.  He  replied  that  his  health 
was  so  bad  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  set  out  for 
Portsmouth  :  he  had  not  been  out  of  doors  for  several  days, 
and  was  ‘  constantly  attended  by  a  physician.’  There  is  no 
reason  to  dotibt  that  he  was  really  ill  ‘  with  a  violent  bilious 
‘  cholick  ;  ’  but  it  may  very  well  be  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
fjet  better  in  order  to  take  part  in  a  duty  that,  however 
righteous,  could  not  fail  to  be  exceedingly  unpleasant.  In 
the  autumn  of  1  757  the  ‘  Dublin  ’  was  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
with  Hawke,  and  in  the  following  summer  was  with  Boscawen 
on  the  coast  of  North  America.  In  the  success  of  the  year, 
however,  she  had  little  share :  she  was  excessively  sickly, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  season  at  Halifax.  In  1759 
Rodney  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral.  It  was  the  year 
of  great  events,  the  ‘  wonderful  year,’  and  Rodney  got  his 
flag,  in  May,  just  in  time  to  bo  able  to  add  his  little  in¬ 
dependent  cjuota.  In  July,  while  Saunders  and  Wolfe  were 
preparing  to  take  Quebec,  while  Boscawen  Avas  keeping 
Avatch  over  Toulon,  and  HaAvke  Avas  on  guard  before  Brest, 
Rodney,  Avith  his  flag  in  the  ‘  Achilles,’  had  command  of  a 
small  squadron,  Avith  some  bombs,  off  Havre  de  Grace. 
There  the  French  had  collected  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
boats,  such  as  Avere  referred  to  in  the  song  of  the  year.  It 
was  for  Rodney  to  take  cai'e  that  in  darkness  or  in  daylight 
they  should  not  get  ov^er;  and  he  put  an  end  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  their  doing  so  by  destroying  them.  Mr.  Hannay 
says  :  ‘Havre  was  bombarded  Avith  success,  and  numbers  of 
‘  flat-bottomed  boats  Avere  destroyed,  together  Avith  great 
‘  quantities  of  the  stores  collected  for  the  proposed  invasion. 
‘  TliO  destruction  can  hardly  have  been  complete,  and  Avas 
‘  probably  not  even  so  extensiA’^e  as  the  English  supposed.  It 
‘  Avas  enough,  hoAvever,  to  deal  the  French  a  shreAvd  bloAV.’ 
At  any  rate  Havre  had  no  further  part  in  the  projected 
operations ;  and  though  Rodney  continued  on  the  coast  for 
more  tlian  a  year,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  further 
distinction. 

During  all  these  hiter  years  he  had  been  member  of 
Parliament  for  one  or  other  of  the  close  boroughs  in  the  gift 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Hannay  aptly  points  out  that,  at 
that  time,  it  Avas  the  custom  for  every  naval  officer  of  any 
social  or  professional  eminence  to  go  into  Parliament ;  it 
was,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  essential  to  his 
advancement. 
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‘  A  naval  officer  wlio  was  also  a  member  ha  J,  in  the  first  place,  a 
much  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  command  than  another,  and,  in  the 
second,  was  much  more  likely  to  be  well  backed  up  when  he  was  in  it. 
The  possession  of  a  vote  which  might  be  used  to  support  or  annoy  a 
minister,  would  give  him  an  independent  position,  or  at  least  a  claim. 
The  calculation  was  a  convincing  one,  and  therefore  his  Majesty’s  sea 
officers  went  into  the  House  as  much  as  they  could.  .  .  .  The  Trea¬ 
sury  and  Admiralty  made  a  .similar  calculation  for  their  part.  If  it 
was  convenient  for  a  naval  officer  to  have  a  seat,  it  was  equally  useful 
to  ministers  that  many  members  should  belong  to  a  body  of  gentlemen 
who  might  be  soothed  by  the  prospect  of  command,  or  kept  in  order 
by  fear  of  the  lo.ss  of  place.  Naval  officers  were  therefoi’e  commonly 
chosen  as  Treasury  candidat(!3  for  dockyard  seats,  or  for  the  pocket 
boroughs  in  the  West.’ 

It  was  thus  that  in  1751  Rodney  had  been  returned  for 
Saltash,  as  the  nominee  of  Clevland,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty.  Afterwards  circumstances,  and  probably  the 
Compton  interest  in  Hampshire,  brought  him  into  direct 
communication  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom,  in  • 
1759,  he  was  nominated  for  the  representation  of  Okehamp- 
ton.  As  a  member  of  the  House,  Rodney’s  function  was 
limited  to  voting  as  was  best  suited  to  his  own  and  his 
sponsor’s  interests.  ‘  A  steady  adherence,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to 
‘  yonr  Grace’s  commands  shall  ever  distinguish  me  while  I 
‘  have  a  seat  in  the  House;  ’  but  how  far  he  carried  out  the 
promise  is  unknown.  Mr.  Hannay  considers  the  tone  of 
Rodney’s  letters  to  the  Duke  as  unduly  subservient,  and 
emphasises  his  meaning  by  quoting  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter  just  referred  to  :  ‘  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
‘  utmost  respect  and  Gratitude,  yonr  Grace’s  most  devoted 
‘  and  most  obedient  humble  servant,  G.  B.  Rodney.’  He 
might  have  quoted  some  still  sti’onger.  Hero,  for  instance,  is 
one:  ‘Among  your  Grace’s  many  friends  yon  shall  find 
‘  none  moi’e  ready  to  obey  your  commands  than  him  who 
‘  has  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

‘  humility,  and  gratitude,  your  Grace’s  most  obliged  and 
‘  most  obedient  humble  servant.’  It  is  easy  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  these  exaggerated  forms,  which  w'ere  the  fashion  of 
the  day  ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  letter  of  November  27,  1700, 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  shows  that  the  obligation 
was  not  all  on  one  side.  George  II.  was  recently  dead  ;  a 
general  election  was  at  hand  ;  and  Rodney  wrote :  — 

‘  I  must  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  obligations  I  lay 
under  to  your  Grace  for  all  the  preferments  I  have  attained  in  the 
Navy — obligations  which  I  c.an  never  forget,  and  which  now  call  upon 
me  most  humbly  to  offer  what  little,  interest  I  have  in  the  county  of 
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Southampton,  to  be  disposed  of  at  your  Grace’s  pleasure,  as  ’tis  wliis- 
pered  in  this  county  there  is  a  likelyhood  of  an  opposition  at  the 
ensuing  election.’ 

The  pride  that  aped  humility  was  not  unknown  even  then ; 
and  it  was  no  more  a  mark  of  subservience  in  Rodney  to  pro¬ 
fess  his  ‘  profound  respect  ’  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  than 
it  was  of  undue  familiarity  in  one  of  the  princes  to  sign 
himself,  according  to  the  usual  royal  formula,  his  corre¬ 
spondent’s  ‘  affectionate  friend.’  The  general  election  oamo 
on  in  March  1761,  and  Rodney,  by  the  joint  interest  of  the 
Duke  and  Lord  Falmouth,  was  returned  for  Penryn.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  Leeward  Islands  station,  where  he  remained  till  the 
peace  in  1763.  The  French  had,  however,  been  completely 
beaten  from  the  sea,  and  the  work  which  the  navy  had 
before  it  was  mainly  that  of  co-operating  with  the  army  in 
the  reduction  of  Martinique  and  the  other  French  islands, 
or  in  the  greater  expedition  against  Havana.  Mr.  Hannay 
appears  to  undervalue  the  work  done  at  Martinique,  although 
that  island  had  repulsed  a  formidable  attack  in  1759,  and 
its  capture  now  ‘astonished  all  Europe.’  Nor  was  the 
operation  by  any  means  conducted  by  the  army  alone :  a 
very  full  share  of  it  fell  to  the  navy.  A  letter  from  one  of 
the  military  officers,  after  speaking  of  the  construction  of 
the  batteries,  goes  on : — 

‘  All  the  cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  were  landed  as  soon  as 
possible  and  dragged  by  the  Jacks  to  any  point  thought  proper.  You 
may  fancy  you  know  the  spirit  of  these  fellows,  but  to  see  them  in  action 
exceeds  any  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  them.  A  hundred  or  two  of 
them,  with  ropes  and  pullies,  will  do  more  than  all  your  dray  horses  in 
London.  Let  but  their  tackle  hold,  and  they  will  draw  you  a  cannon 
or  mortar  on  its  proper  carriage  up  to  any  height,  though  the  weight 
be  never  so  great,  it  is  droll  enough  to  see  them  tugging  along  with 
a  good  twenty-four  pounder  at  their  heels ;  on  they  go,  huzzaing  and 
hallooing,  sometimes  uphill,  sometimes  downhill;  now  sticking  fast  in 
the  brakes,  presently  floundering  in  the  mud  and  mire ;  swearing, 
blasting,  damning,  sinking,  and  as  carele.s3  of  everything  but  the 
matter  committed  to  their  charge  as  if  death  or  danger  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  We  had  a  thousand  of  these  brave  fellows  sent  to  our 
assistance  by  the  admiral ;  and  the  service  they  did  us,  both  on  shore 
and  on  the  water,  is  incredible.’  * 

There  are,  of  course,  many  who  have  seen  the  same  kind 
of  work  performed  by  our  seamen  in  the  Crimea,  in  India, 
or  in  Egypt ;  but  the  afternoon  drills  at  Chelsea  last 


*  Feb.  10,  1762:  Mundy’s  ‘Life  of  Rodney,’  i.  74. 
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summer,  which  were  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stay-at-home  citizens,  were  a  very  good  illustration  of  it. 
After  the  conquest  of  Martinique,  the  news  of  the  Spanish 
war  opened  to  Rodney  visions  of  a  service  in  which  proQt 
and  duty  would  be  pleasantly  combined  ;  and,  being  a  poor 
man,  he  naturally  felt  aggrieved  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  George 
Pocock,  with  a  large  fleet,  to  supersede  him  from  the  chief 
command.  The  capture  of  Havana,  which  brought  to 
Pocock  upwards  of  120,000?.  prize  money,  and  25,000?.  to 
Keppel,  the  second  in  command,  must  have  been  bitterness 
to  Rodney,  left  at  Martinique ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  had 
no  ostensible  reason  for  complaint.  It  was  in  ordinary 
course  for  a  command  of  such  importance  and  value  to  be 
given  to  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  a  rear-admiral ;  and 
Pocock  was  not  only  Rodney’s  senior,  but  had  a  much  higher 
reputation  than  Rodney’s  yet  was.  The  influence  of  New¬ 
castle,  too,  was  no  longer  paramount,  and  it  may  have  well 
been  that  there  was,  at  home,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
snubbing  one  who  must  have  been  ranked  as  his  protege. 
However,  on  returning  to  England,  Rodney’s  service  was 
acknowledged  by  the  grant  of  a  baronetcy ;  and  two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  for  some  five  years.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  celebrated  greatcoat  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  The  story  is  that  in  his  first  winter  at  Greenwich 
Sir  George  ordered  greatcoats  for  the  pensioners  far  in  excess 
of  what  was  usual,  or  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Boys,  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  Accordingly,  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  Boys  ‘represented  the  Governor’s  conduct 
‘  as  extremely  reprehensible ;  ’  whereupon  Rodney,  eyeing 
Boys  with  ‘  a  mixture  of  surprise,  indignation,  and  contempt,’ 
replied ; — 

‘  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  you  as  a  man  who,  by  the  greatest 
merit,  lias  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a  foremast  man  to  the 
rank  of  an  admiral — a  circumstance  which  not  only  does  you  the 
highest  honour,  but  &c.  etc.  .  .  .  There  are  very  few  young  sailors 
that  come  to  London  without  paying  Greenwich  Hospital  a  visit ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  as  far  as  my  authority  extends,  to 
render  the  old  men’s  lives  so  comfortable  that  the  younger  shall  say 
when  he  goes  away,  “  Who  would  not  be  a  sailor  to  live  as  happy 
as  a  prince  in  his  old  age  ?  ”  ’ 

The  story  has  been  often  repeated,  and  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hannayas  substantially  true.  But  Boys  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  long  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal ;  a  family 
which — including  those  of  its  own  name,  and  its  cousins,  the 
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Bretts  and  the  Harveys — has  given  perhaps  more  officers  to 
the  navy,  during  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years,  than  any 
family  in  England.  After  being  mate  of  a  merchant  ship,  he 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman ;  he  could  no  more  be 
described  as  ‘  rising  from  the  station  of  a  foremast  man  ’  than 
Rodney  himself ;  and  as  he  never  attained  ‘  the  rank  of  an 
‘  admiral,’  he  could  not  possibly  be  addressed  as  such  by 
Rodney.  But  as  the  prologue  of  the  speech  is  demonstrably 
false,  we  may  doubt  if  credence  is  to  be  attached  to  any  part 
of  it,  or  if  Mr.  Hannay  has  any  better  right  to  speak  of  Boys 
as  ‘  a  naval  Bumble,’  who  ‘  richly  deserved  his  snubbing  ’ — 
if  indeed  he  got  it — than  he  has  to  speak  of  him  as  ‘  an 
‘  officer  who  had  come  in  through  the  hawsehole.’  It  is  not 
only  with  reference  to  Captain  Boys  that  Mr.  Hannay  has 
written  disparagingly,  without  due  consideration.  The 
Hospital — he  says — was  at]this  time  ‘  a  hotbed  of  the  dirtiest 
‘  conceivable  jobbeiy  and  thieving  of  the  lowest  type  of  the 
‘eighteenth  century.’  The  fiict  is  that  he  has  accepted 
Captain  Baillie’s  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  1775,  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Sandwich,  as  equally  referring  to 
that  from  1705  to  1770,  under  Lord  Hawke.  That  there 
were  abuses  even  then  is  highly  probable ;  but  the  serious 
charges  which  were  made  and  proved  against  Lord  Sandwich 
were  never  even  implied  against  Lord  Hawke,  whose  term  of 
office  at  the  Admiralty  was  synchronous  with  that  of  Rodney 
at  Creenwich.  Hawke  was  superseded  by  Sandwich  in 
January  1771,  and  within  a  few  weeks  Rodney  was  appointed 
to  the  Jamaica  command. 

It  was  during  this  long  spell  on  shore  that  Rodney 
incurred  that  load  of  debt  which  so  terribly  hampered  him 
during  the  following  ten  years.  He  had  never  been  wealthy  ; 
but  as  a  bachelor  and  continually  at  sea,  with  some  prize 
money,  he  had  managed  fairly  well.  His  marriage  with 
Miss  Compton  had  prol)ably  brought  him  some  dower  ;  but 
she  had  died  in  1757  ;  and  with  his  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  17G1,  he  appears  to  have  received  no  other  riches 
than  domestic  happiness  and  a  continually  increasing  family. 
Ho  was,  too,  fond  of  society  ;  and  society  at  that  time  meant 
frequent  card  playing,  not  always  for  nominal  stakes.  The 
Duchess  of  Bedford’s  assemblies  are  particularl}’^  named  as 
the  wreck  of  many  fortunes.  But  the  extravagance  which 
was  his  financial  ruin  was  a  contested  election  at  Northamp¬ 
ton  in  1768.  He  felt  the  professional  necessity  of  being  in 
Parliament ;  but  neither  Newcastle  nor  any  other  friend  was 
in  a  position  to  nominate  him  to  a  close  borough,  and  the 
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price  of  the  article,  in  the  open  market,  had  gone  up  enor¬ 
mously.  The  general  election  of  1768  was  notorious  for  its 
unblushing  corruption  ;  and  Northampton  was  unwilling  to 
be  behind  the  age.  Eodney  was  elected,  but  at  a  cost 
estimated,  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  at  30,000/.* 

With  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Spain,  the  command 
at  Jamaica  meant  the  prospect  of  much  prize  money,  and 
to  Kodney  of  relief  from  pressing  difficulties ;  and  Lord 
Sandwich  was,  doubtless,  quite  sensible  of  the  value  of  what 
he  was  giving.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  Governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  on  accepting  a  seagoing  command,  to 
bold  it  in  addition  to  the  governorship ;  and  Rodney  re¬ 
quested  that  what  had  been  permitted  to  Jennings  and  to 
Balchen  might  be  permitted  to  him.  He  reminded  Sandwich 
that  the  Government  owed  him  some  compensation  for  the 
disappointment  and  loss  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in 
1762.  Sandwich,  however,  was  deaf  alike  to  the  voice  of 
argument  and  friendship.  Spendthrift  as  he  was  in  many 
respects,  he  Avas  by  no  means  the  man  to  squaiuler  patronage, 
and  Rodney  on  hoisting  his  flag  Avas  at  once  superseded  at 
GreenAvich.  Nor  did  the  command  prove  a  satisfactory 
equivalent ;  for  the  dispute  Avith  Spain  blcAv  over  and  left  the 
Admiral  Avithout  opportunity  for  distinction  or  emolument. 
The  commission  passed  away  Avith  little  excitement  beyond 
a  sharp  correspondence  Avith  the  Governor  of  Cartagena  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  yuarda-costas’,  and  though  Rodney 
hoped  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  TrelaAvny  he  might 
succeed  as  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  that,  too,  he  Avas  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  considered  that  he  had  a  claim  on  the 
Government ;  that,  having  deeply  involved  himself  in  con¬ 
testing  an  election  in  the  interests  of  the  ministry,  it  Avas  for 
them  to  reimburse  him,  especially  Avhen  they  could  do  so 
without  loss  to  themselves  or  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
Mr.  Hannay  thinks  that  the  ministers  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  Rodney’s  day  Avas  past ;  that  a  man  Avhose 
embarrassments  Avould  not  permit  him  to  live  in  England 
might  be  dropped  Avith  safety  and  even  advantage.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  in  the  summer  of  1771 — 

‘  Rodney  returned  to  EngLind  an  embittered  and  disappointed  man, 
believing  and  saying  that  he  had  been  treated  Avith  gross  ingratitude.  .  .  . 
To  be  dropped  as  useless  can  be  pleasant  to  no  man,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Rodney  Avas  savage  and  cursed  the  ingratitude  of 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  April  12,  17C8.  The  date,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Kodney,  is  an  interesting  coincidence. 
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politicians.  For  the  moment,  however,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
beat  a  retreat.  At  the  close  of  1774,  or  very  early  in  the  following 
year  ...  he  betook  himself  to  the  Continent  to  economise  and  set  up 
his  quarters  in  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  that,  whatever 
he  did  in  the  capital  of  France,  he  did  not  economise.  .  .  .  By  1778 
he  had,  without,  as  it  would  seem,  shaking  off  his  English  claim.s, 
contracted  French  debts  to  a  considerable  amount.* 

Mr.  Hannay  omits  to  say  that  his  immediate  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Navy  Board,  which 
for  some  unexplained  reason — possibly,  his  being  absent  in 
France — refused  to  allow  his  pay  as  Bear- Admiral  of  England, 
to  which  office  he  had  been  promoted  during  the  period  of 
his  Jamaica  command.  ‘  If  they  ’ — the  Admiralty — he  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  April  1,  ‘would  order  the  Navy  Board  to 
‘  deliver  but  half  of  what  is  due  to  me  as  Rear-Admiral  of 
‘  England,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  everybody,  and 
‘  there  would  be  money  to  spare  besides.’  It  was  at  this  time, 
when  war  between  France  and  England  was  imminent,  and 
when  Rodney,  deej^ly  in  debt  in  Paris,  could  obtain  no  help 
from  the  boon  companion  of  foi^mer  years,  whose  position  at 
the  Admiralty  would  have  rendered  it  easy,  that  after  several 
refusals  he  accepted  Marechal  Biron’s  offer  to  advance  what¬ 
ever  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  the  intolerable  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  stoiy  is  told,  in  very  full 
detail,  by  Rodney  himself  in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  and  is 
thus  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt :  the  sum  actually 
advanced  was  1,000  louis.  Another  story,  that  offers  of  high 
rank  and  command  in  the  French  navy  were  made  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government,  has  probably  grown  out 
of  a  misrepresentation  of  the  former.  It  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence ;  and  though  General  Mundy  says  ‘  it  is 
‘  generally  credited  in  the  Admiral’s  own  family,’  and  Mr. 
Hooper,  in  the  excellent  article  in  the  ‘  Encyclopajdia  Britan- 
‘  nica,’  wrote  that  the  fact  ‘  is  undeniable,’  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Hannay,  who  pronounces  it  ‘  a  wild  legend  which  can  hardly 
‘  have  even  a  basis  of  fact.’ 

Some  months  before  his  escape  from  France,  Rodney  had 
formally  offered  his  services  to  the  Admiralty,  but  had 
received  no  other  answer  than  the  official  acknowledgement. 
With  the  course  of  events  during  the  next  two  years  to  guide 
us,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Sandwich  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  earnest  requests  of  one  whom  he  had  called  a 
friend,  and  gave  appointments — for  instance — to  Keppel,  who 
had  never  aspired  to  that  honour.  Two  explanations  offer 
themselves ;  firstly.  Sandwich’s  natural  inclination  to  betray 
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a  friend  when  he  thought  there  was  nothing  further  to  be 
got  out  of  him ;  and  secondly,  the  suggestion  made  to  Keppel 
himself  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond :  ‘  If  he  has  but  a  bad 
‘  fleet  to  send  out,  ’tis  doing  Lord  Sandwich  no  injustice  to 
‘  suppose  he  would  be  glad  to  put  it  under  the  command  of  a 
‘man  whom  he  does  not  love,  and  yet  whose  name  will 
‘justify  the  choice  to  the  nation.’  If  we  combine  the  two, 
it  probably  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  First  Lord’s 
idiosyncrasy.  Rodney  had,  however,  quite  ceased  to  consider 
himself  as  a  friend  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  in  his  intimate 
letters  from  Paris  frankly  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
rumours — unfortunately  false — which  reached  him  of  Sand¬ 
wich’s  fall. 

‘We  hear,’  he  wrote  to  Lady  Rodney  on  April  1,  ‘of  a 
‘  change  in  administration.  I  hope  it  is  true,  and  that  I  may 
‘  have  a  chance  of  being  employed,  should  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
‘  or  Lord  Shelburne  be  at  the  Admiralty ;  ’  and  again  on 
April  11:  ‘I  sincerely  hope  Lord  Chatham  will  be  minister, 

‘  and  another  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  be  appointed.’ 

1  In  May  he  returned  to  England,  and — placing  no  dependence 

on  the  Admiralty — pushed  what  interest  he  had  with  the 
King  himself.  There  was,  however,  no  command  then  vacant, 
and  he  presumably  had  no  assistance  from  the  Admiralty. 
It  was  not  till,  by  his  behaviour  to  Keppel  and  Howe, 
Lord  Sandwich  had  drawn  on  himself  the  outspoken  in¬ 
dignation  of  every  other  admiral  of  any  credit  in  the  service, 
that  towards  the  end  of  1779  he  accepted  the  King’s  personal 
recommendation  of  Rodney  and  appointed  him  to  the  West 
Indian  command.  Mr.  Hannay  thinks  that  Rodney’s  chief 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  was  the  soundness  of  his 
political  opinions.  ‘  He  was  a  Tory.’  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  can  be  so  called.  ‘  He  can  hardly,’  Mr.  Hannay 
continues,  ‘  have  been  a  Tory  when  he  was  writing  the  letters 
‘  quoted  above  to  Newcastle.’  We  might  add  that  he  can 
hardly  have  been  a  Tory  when  he  was  writing  to  his  wife 
on  April  1  and  11,  1778;  or  from  the  West  Indies  on 
May  27,  1780,— 

i  ‘  Had  the  ministers  suffered  me  to  have  taken  the  copper-bottomed 

ships  with  me  that  attended  me  to  Gibraltar,  the  French  fleet  had  been 
no  more.  .  .  .  What  are  they  about  ?  Are  they  determined  to  undo 
their  country  ?  .  .  .  What  right  had  the  administration  to  expect 
anything  but  defeat  ?  .  .  .  The  whole  truth  shall  be  told  in  my  public 
letters,  and  let  the  blame  lie  where  it  ought.  Thank  God,  I  now  fear 
no  frowns  of  ministers,  and  hope  never  again  to  stand  in  need  of  their 
assistance.  I  know  them  well.  All  are  alike,  and  no  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  on  their  promises.’ 
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The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Rodney’s  politics  were  partly  naval 
and  partly  personal.  ‘  To  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us  ’ 
was  his  prevailing  idea ;  with  advantage  to  himself  and 
family,  as  a  very  good  second ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  at  this  time  his  plan  for  the  furtherance  of  both  was 
by  attaching  himself  to  the  King.  He  recognised  the  State 
as  a  ship,  and  was  pi'epared  to  give  officer-like  obedience  to 
the  King  as  her  captain.  Tlie  revolted  colonists  were 
mutineers,  and  as  such  he  was  free  in  his  expressions 
against  them,  not  as  a  Tory,  but  as  an  officer  of  the  ship. 
If  political  principles  were  to  be  gauged  by  his  personal  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Lord  Sandwich,  he  was  as  good  a  Whig  as 
Keppel  or  Burke,  or  Charles  James  Fox  himself.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  choice  of  station  was  now  offered  him ; 
but,  in  any  case,  he  would  probably  have  prefeiTed  the  West 
Indies,  which  ho  knew  more  of  than  any  other  officer  of  the 
day.  It  was,  however,  not  only  to  the  West  Indies  that  he 
had  to  go.  A  very  important  service  had  first  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  For  six  months  Gibralbir  had  been  besieged  by 
a  Spanish  army,  and  blockaded  by  a  Franco- Spanish  fleet. 
It  could  only  be  relieved  by  force,  and  the  duty  was  entrusted 
to  Rodney.  After  many  delays — delays  of  contractors,  of 
merchants,  of  weather — he  got  to  sea  in  the  last  days  of 
December,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  and  upwards  of  300  store  ships. 

To  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  January  16, 
1780,  he  caught  the  Spanish  Gibraltar  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langai'a,  the  same  who  fourteen 
years  later  was  associated  with  Hood  in  the  occupation  of 
Toulon.  Langara  had  now  with  him  only  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  and  of  these,  two  were  hull-down  to  the  eastward ; 
the  other  nine  were  making  for  Cadiz  with  a  fair  wind. 
Rodney  had  learnt  from  Hawke  what  to  do  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  at  once  ordered  a  general  chase,  the  ships 
to  get  between  the  enemy  and  the  land,  and  to  engage  as 
they  came  up  with  them.  Night  closed  in  as  the  action 
began,  and  through  it  a  fearful  storm  was  raging;  but 
neither  darkness  nor  storm  stayed  the  brilliant  rush  of  the 
English  fleet,  and  the  completeness  of  the  result  was  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  vigour  of  the  attack.  Of  the  nine  ships 
engaged,  two  only  escaped  ;  one  was  blown  up ;  six,  including 
the  flagship,  were  captured  ;  and  Gibraltar  was  successfully 
relieved.  The  disproportion  between  the  forces  was  so  great 
as  to  deprive  the  action  of  much  of  its  interest ;  but  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  it — the  darkness,  the  storm  and 
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the  rocks  to  leeward — enhanced  the  merit  of  the  Admiral’s 
prompt  decision,  which  was  loudly  contrasted,  by  the 
minister’s  friends  at  home,  with  the  more  restrained  action 
of  ‘  cautious  Leeshore.’  The  comparison  was,  no  doubt,  as 
invalid  as  the  name  applied  to  Keppel  was  absurd ;  but, 
such  as  it  was,  it  caught  the  fancy  of  a  populace  which, 
through  the  last  eighteen  months,  had  had  a  surfeit  of  leeks, 
and  Rodney  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  ‘  the  first  man  in  his 
‘  profession  and  the  most  popular  man  in  England.’  As  an 
official  reward,  he  was  nominated  an  extra  Knight  of  the 
Bath  ;  but  to  those  who  can  now  see  behind  the  scenes,  who 
know  what  Sandwich’s  share  in  Rodney’s  appointment  was, 
and  that  Rodney  knew  what  it  was,  it  is  amusing  to  read 
the  eagerness  with  which  ho  took  to  himself  the  credit  of 
the  action.  Mr.  Hannay  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  sublime 
impudence  of  the  man  who  could  write  to  Rodney :  ‘  The 
‘  worst  of  my  enemies  now  allow  that  I  have  pitched  upon 
‘  a  man  who  knows  his  duty,  and  is  a  brave,  honest,  and 
‘  able  officer.’ 

From  Gibraltar  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  returned  to  England 
under  Admiral  Digby.  Rodney,  with  four  sail  of  the  line, 
went  on  to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of 
his  glory.  The  description  with  which  Mr.  Hannay  introduces 
it  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts  : — 

‘  To  understand  a  general’s  fighting,  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  idea 
ot‘  his  field  of  battle.  The  lay  historian  commonly  remembers  this 
well  enough  when  he  is  dealing  with  battles  on  shore,  but  whether 
because  he  does  not  understand  them,  or  discourteously  thinks  his 
readers  cannot,  he  takes  no  account  of  the  conditions  in  sea  fights ;  yet 
they  are  every  whit  as  important  and  as  intelligible.  What  the  hill, 
the  river,  and  the  wood  were  to  Napoleon  or  Wellington,  the  wind,  the 
current,  and  the  lie  of  the  land  wei’e  to  Kodney  or  Nelson.  They  were 
obstacles  to  be  avoided  or  advantages  to  be  used,  liodney’s  field  of 
battle  lay  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  long  string  of  small  islands 
stretching  over  six  degrees  of  latitude  from  north  to  south,  which  form 
the  eastern  division  of  the  West  Indies.  ...  In  ITbt)  these  were 
divided  among  England,  France,  and  Holland.  To  them,  considera¬ 
tions,  physical  and  political,  limited  the  area  of  the  war.’ 

He  goes  on  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  trade  wind 
blowing  continuously  from  east  to  west,  and  the  induced 
surface  current  setting  in  the  same  direction. 

‘  Wind  and  wave  together  have  worn  the  windward  or  easterly  side 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  bare.  All  the  harbours  are  on  the  leeward  or 
western  side,  looking  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Wind  and  current  alike 
tend  to  force  all  ships  navigating  the  Antilles  to  the  westward.  When 
this  pressure  from  the  east  is  taken  off,  it  is  by  a  force  which  suspends 
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all  Ills  labours,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  and  sends  man  crouching  into 
the  first  place  of  safety  he  can  find.  From  the  end  of  July  to  the  end 
of  September  are  the  hurricane  months.  While  they  last,  no  sailing 
fleets  cared  to  keep  the  sea.  They  lay  in  harbour  or  went  elsewhere.’ 

Mr.  Haiinay  is  thus  quite  correct  in  speaking  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  as  ‘  the  gates  of  the  West  Indies,’  through  Avhich 
lay  the  road  from  Europe.  ‘  Whoever  held  them  could  run 
‘  down,  whenever  he  chose,  on  the  Western  Islands.’  He  is 
not  correct  in  saying  that  the  road  to  Europe  lay  through 
them,  or  that  ‘  ships  coming  from  the  Avest  must  work  up 
‘  into  the  Avind  by  Aveary  tacking.’  Such  a  mode  of  navi¬ 
gation  is  and  was  practically  impossible.  The  road  to 
Europe  from  Jamaica  lay  through  the  AvindAvard  passage, 
east  of  Cuba,  or  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  Avest ; 
and  a  ship  having  to  go  from  Jamaica  to  the  Lesser  Antilles 
AA’Ould  run  to  the  north  in  the  same  Avay,  until  able  to  sail  to 
the  east  Avithout  the  ‘  Aveary  tacking  ’  that  Mr.  Ilannay  speaks 
of.  It  is  one  of  the 'many  instances  of  ‘  the  longest  Avay 
‘  round,  the  shortest  Avay  home.’  Mr.  Hannay  has  in  this 
fallen  into  a  natural  geographical  error.  He  has  fallen 
into  an  historical  error  Avhen  he  says :  ‘  Therefore  the  con- 
‘  quest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  was  looked  upon  as  the  neces- 
‘  sary  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  the  Greater,  and  so  before 
‘  the  French  Avould  risk  an  attack  on  Jamaica,  they  must 
‘  first  drive  us  out  of  the  positions  of  advantage  to  Avindward.’ 
But  Mr.  Hannay  knoAvs  perfectly  Avell  that  in  1782  the 
French  had  every  intention  of  risking  an  attack  on  Jamaica, 
and  did,  in  fact,  make  the  first  movement  towards  it,  with¬ 
out  driving,  or  seriously  attempting  to  drive,  us  from  our 
AvindAvard  position  at  St.  Lucia.  •  But  the  intention,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  it.Avas  by  the  first  movement,  proved  fatal  to  them, 
and  Mr.  Hannay.  has  very  well  told  hoAV,  giving,  in  fact,  an 
extreme  instance  of  the  danger  Avhich — as  Captain  Mahan 
and  Admiral  Colomb  have  pointed  out — a  commander  incurs 
Avho  aims  at  ‘  ulterior  objects  ’  by  eluding  instead  of  smash¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

It  so  happened  that  both  English  and  French  fleets  in  the 
West  Indies  changed  their  admirals  at  the  same  time ;  that 
a  few  days  before  Rodney  arrived  at  St.  Lucia,  the  Comte 
de  Guichen  had  arrived  at  Martinique.*  Each  admiral  had 
a  high  reputation  in  his  OAvn  service,  and  the  campaign 
assumed  to  some  extent  the  appearance  of  a  match  between 
the  tAvo.  In  numbers  and  in  position  the  two  fleets  were 

*  The  dates  wore  Atarch  22  and  27  respectively. 
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faii’ly  equal.  The  head  quarters  of  the  French  were  in  the 
magnificent  harbour  and  bay  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martinique ; 
those  of  the  English  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at 
St.  Lucia,  with  two  landlocked  harbours  and  the  admirable 
roadstead  of  Gros  Islet  Bay.  Between  the  two,  as  strategic 
positions,  there  was  little  to  choose.  As  to  the  comparative 
quality  of  tlie  forces,  we  agi'ee  with  Mr.  Hannay  that  it  is 
‘  a  question  not  so  easy  to  settle.’ 

‘  In  that  respect  Rodney  ought,  if  our  rather  complacent  belief  in 
the  natural  superiority  of  the  British  navy  is  well  grounded,  to  have 
had  an  overwhelming  advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
superiority  of  our  fleet  was  by  no  means  what  it  became  later  on,  and 
was  to  remain  all  through  the  next  war.  Tlie  French  navy  was  at  its 
best,  and  tliat  best  was  very  good.  On  all  modern  principles  it  should 
have  been  by  far  the  better  of  the  two.  It  was  much  the  more  care¬ 
fully  organised  and  schooled.  From  just  before  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  till  the  beginning  of  this,  the  French  (lovernment  had 
worked  very  hard  at  its  fleet,  and  with  very  creditiible  results.  .  .  . 
The  editcation  of  the  French  naval  officers  was  very  thorough.  They 
themselves  were,  for  the  most  part,  younger  sons  of  noble  houses — 
gentlemen,  in  short,  with  the  traditional  gallantry  of  their  class.  .  .  . 
Among  them  were  some  of  the  best  officers  who  ever  served  any  king. 
They  had  studied  their  profession  hard,  and  had  thought  much  more 
of  the  military  part  of  it  than  Knglish  naval  officers.  It  is  a  fact 
which  the  reader  may  think  creditable  or  not,  that  the  technical 
treatises,  whether  on  seamanship  or  tactics,  used  by  English  officers, 
were  mostly  translated  from  the  French.  The  crew's  of  the  French 
ships  were  formed  either  of  carefully  drilled  landsmen,  or  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  who  were  swept  into  the  navy  by  the  inscription  maritime.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  they  were  very  well  drilled  and  efficient.’ 

Mr.  Hannay  then  goes  on  to  consider  certain  drawbacks. 
The  high  birth  and  social  equality  of  the  French  officers  was, 
he  says,  prejudicial  to  discipline.  As  he  gives  no  authority 
for  this  statement,  which  is  virtually  contradicted  by  every 
French  writer  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  attach  much 
weight  to  it.  That  referring  to  the  men  is  more  serious 
and  better  attested.  The  number  of  seamen  in  Finance  was 
too  small  to  endure  the  strain  of  a  continuous  war ;  and  the 
disastrous  cruise  in  the  Channel  in  1779  had  exhausted  the 
supply.  Captain  Chevalier  tells  us  the  same  thing  ;  that 
Guichen  was  compelled  to  fill  up  his  ships’  companies  with 
soldiers,  of  whom  he  had  an  unusually  large  proportion ;  and 
that  ‘  the  number  of  officers,  which  was  scanty  enough  at 
*  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  had  become  quite  insufficient.’ 
The  greater  then  the  merit  of  the  Admiral  and  of  those  that 
remained,  who,  during  the  passage  out,  so  worked  this  not 
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very  promising  raw  material,  that  on  their  arrival  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  English,  seeing  that  ‘  they  manoeuvred 
‘  with  their  fleet,  in  style  of  seamanship,  very  superior  to 
‘  what  they  had  ever  before  exhibited  in  any  war  in  which 
‘  they  had  been  engaged,’  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  a  great  many  American  sailors  on  board.*  It  does  not, 
in  fact,  appear  that  they  had  any.  This,  however,  was 
exceptional.  The  difficulty  unquestionably  affected  tlie 
whole  French  navy,  while  ‘  the  English  navy,  drawing  its 
‘  men  from  a  vast  maritime  population,  and  entirely  un- 
‘  limited  in  its  choice  of  officers,  was  steadily  getting  more 
‘  efficient.’ 

There  was  little  pause  before  the  comparison  between 
admirals  and  fleets  was  brought  to  a  practical  test.  On 
April  13  Guichen  put  to  sea,  with  the  object  of  bringing  in 
a  convoy  expected  at  St.  Domingo,  and  of  afterwards  attack¬ 
ing  Barbadoes  or  any  other  of  the  English  islands  that 
opportunity  might  suggest.  The  uncertainty  of  the  wind 
under  the  lee  of  Martinique  delayed  him  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  he  was  still  struggling  to  get  to  windward  of  Dominica 
when,  on  the  16th,  Rodney  came  in  sight.  He  had  weighed 
from  Gros  Islet  Bay  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Guichen’s  having 
sailed,  and,  being  slightly  favoured  by  the  wind,  obtained 
the  weather  gage  witliout  a  struggle.  By  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  the  two  fleets  were  abreast  of  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  though  heading  in  opposite  directions — the  French 
towards  the  south,  the  English  towards  the  north,  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  windward.  Ninety  years  before  this  time 
Admiral  Russell  had  given  out  an  order  of  battle,  founded  in 
great  measure  on  the  experience  of  the  past  fifty  years  in 
battles  with  tlie  Dutch  in  the  narrow  seas.  Rooke  had 
afterwards  repeated  it,  and  had  fought  the  battle  of  Malaga 
in  accordance  with  it ;  and  from  that  time  it  had  been 
formally  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  as  Article  XIX.  of  the 
Fighting  Instructions.  It  became  a  positive  order,  without 
room  for  exception,  that  if  the  fleet  was  to  windwai’d  of  the 
enemy,  ranged  in  line  of  battle,  the  van  was  to  engage  the 
van,  and  so  on,  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  For  a  violation 
of  this  order,  Mathews  had  been  cashiered  ;  for  not  giving 
effect  to  it  Byng  had  been  shot ;  by  attempting  it  the  next 
year  Graves  was  defeated  and  the  American  colonies  were 
lost.  No  more  fatal  lines  were  ever  penned.  To  disobey 
the  order  might  prove  fatal  to  the  individual ;  to  obey  it 
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must  almost  necessarily  prove  disastrous  to  tlie  nation.  But 
no  such  objection  to  the  order  had  ever  been  formulated ; 
and  many  officers,  brought  up  from  youth  in  reliance  on  the 
Fighting  Instructions,  had  learnt  to  believe  in  them  as  the 
utmost  advancement  of  naval  tactics,  and  were  unable  to 
understand  any  departure  from  them. 

Two  days  previously  Rodney  ‘  bad,  either  by  oral  or  written 
‘  communication,  acquainted  each  captain  in  his  fleet  that 
‘  it  was  his  intention  to  attack  that  of  the  enemy ;  not  their 
‘  entire  fleet  of  twenty-three  sail  with  his  inferior  one  of 
‘  twenty,  but  a  part  of  theirs,  as,  for  example,  fifteen  or  six- 
‘  teen,  with  his  whole  fleet ;  ’  *  so  that  when,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  he  made  the  signal  that  he  intended 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  rear,  he  conceived  that  his  meaning 
was  patent  to  everyone.  Unfortunately  several  signals  and 
manoeuvres  intervened,  and  both  fleets  were  on  the  same 
tack,  heading  to  the  north,  when,  a  few  minutes  before  noon, 
the  order  to  engage  was  finally  given.  By  that  time  the 
admiral  and  captains  in  the  van  had  quite  forgotten  the 
previous  order  to  attack  the  rear,  and  the  communication, 
made  two  days  before,  which  they  had  never  understood. 
The  result  was  thus  exceeding  disappointment.  Rodney 
felt  that  he  had  Guichen  in  his  grasp.  The  French,  pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  officers  and  men, 
were  in  very  open  order ;  their  line  extended  to  something 
like  twelve  miles ;  and  he  had  thus  the  chance  of  falling 
with  his  whole  force  on  half  of  that  of  the  enemy.  But 
Captain  Carkett,  who  commanded  the  leading  ship^  and 
Rear-Admiral  Parker,  who  commanded  the  van,  could  not 
understand  anything  beyond  the  fatal  Article  XIX.  and 
stretched  ahead  to  seek  the  eneniy’s  van.  Others  followed 
their  example  ;  and  others  again,  between  the  contradictory 
signals  of  Rodney  and  Parker,  were  completely  fogged  and 
did  nothing.  So  that,  instead  of  the  brilliant  victory  which 
Rodney  had  pictured  to  himself,  the  result  was  a  partial 
engagement,  in  which  several  of  the  ships  on  either  side 
were  much  shattered,  in  which  many  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  but  in  which  no  advantage  was  obtained  by  either 
party. 

Rodney  was  naturally  much  annoyed  at  the  failure,  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  Admiralty  laid  the  blame  freely  on  several 
of  the  captains,  and  especially  on  Cai*kett.  It  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  doubted  whether  the  cause  did  not  rest  mainly  with 
himself.  He  Avas  proposing  an  entirely  novel  mode  of 
attack ;  he  knew  how  completely  the  Fighting  Instructions 
represented  the  tactical  knowledge  of  his  officers ;  but  he 
took  no  sufficient  means  to  explain  to  them  what  his  purpose 
was.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  Avording  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  made  to  Parker  or  to  Carkett  two  days  before  the 
battle,  and  cannot  be  sure  how  far  it  really  embodied  the 
meaning  which  Rodney  thought  it  did.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
quite  certain  that  neither  Parker  nor  Carkett  understood  it 
in  the  sense  that  Rodney  intended ;  and,  in  fact,  Carkett 
afterwards  Avrote  to  the  Admiralty,  in  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  that  ‘  it  is  impossible  to  obey  the  signal  to  attack 
‘  the  enemy’s  rear  and  the  signal  to  attack  your  opponent 
*  [sc.  “  that  ship  of  the  enemy  Avhich  it  is  your  lot  to 
‘  “  engage  ”],  both  at  the  same  time,  when  the  fleets  are  in 
‘  two  parallel  lines  and  abreast  of  each  other.’  In  this,  as 
we  think,  lay  Rodney’s  fault.  It  Avas  the  first  necessity  of 
his  plan  to  make  sure  that  those  understood  it  Avho  Avould 
have  to  execute  it.  In  attempting  such  a  startling  innova¬ 
tion  he  Avas  bound  to  take  at  least  the  flag  officers  into  his 
confidence.  And  this  he  did  not  do.  Neither  Parker  nor 
Rowley  knew  anything  more  of  his  meaning  than  Carkett 
or  Bateman.  It  might  have  been  done  in  the  Avay  of  good 
fellowship.  With  his  friends  Rodney  could  talk  freely 
enough ;  but,  says  Mr.  Hannay — 

‘  He  lived  apart  from  liis  captains,  Avliom  he  generally  regarded  as 
his  social  inferiors,  neither  asking  for  their  iriendship  nor  giving  them 
his ;  asking  only  for  that  implicit  obedience  Avliich  he  Avas  ready  to 
render  to  his  OAvn  oflicial  superiors.  As  a  natural  consequence  lie  got 
obedience,  but  he  won  none  of  that  loyal  devotion  Avhich  bound 
Collingwood  or  Ilallowell  or  Iloste  to  Nelson.  His  relations  to  his 
subordinates  were  always  strained.  They  knew  that  he  expected 
them  to  act  only  on  his  order,  therefore  they  Avould  do  just  Avhat  they 
were  ordered  and  nothing  more.  ...  To  say  that  he  could  not  temper 
command  by  good  fellowship,  that  he  could  order  but  could  not 
inspire,  is  to  say  that  he  had  not  the  genial  temperament  of  the  very 
greatest  stamp  of  leader,  of  a  Nelson  or  of  a  Gustavus  Adolphus.  .  .  . 
To  that  race  Kodney  did  not  belong.’ 

Consequently  he  lost  the  opportunity  which,  had  it  been 
seized,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank.  And 
Guichen  was  determined  not  to  give  him  a  second  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  same  kind.  Hitherto,  during  the  century,  the 
French  admirals,  having  mastered  the  secret  of  our  XIXth 
Article,  preferred  taking  the  lee  gage  whenever  a  battle  was 
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imminent :  they  found  it  the  position  best  suited  for  defence 
against  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack.  But  Eodney  had 
shown  that  he  did  not  mean  to  adhere  slavishly  to  the 
Fighting  Instructions,  and  Guichen  was  quick  to  realise  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  lee  gage  might  be  a  position 
of  unexpected  danger.  Accordingly,  a  month  later,  when 
the  fleets  were  again  in  presence  of  each  other,  to  windward 
of  Martinique,  Guichen  obstinately  retained  the  weather 
gage  which  fortune  gave  him  ;  and  thus,  though  Rodney 
was  twice  able  to  lay  up  to  his  rear  and  bring  on  a  passing 
skirmish,  or,  as  he  called  it,  a  ‘  rencounter,’  no  battle  took 
place,  because  he  had  not  then  learnt  the  theory  of  ‘  breaking 
‘  the  line,’  which  was  so  much  talked  of  a  couple  of  years 
later.  And  so  the  campaign  ended,  with  no  advantage  to 
either,  but  with  increased  reputation  to  both ;  it  had  shown 
tactical  manoeuvring  of  the  highest  class ;  and  if  Guichen 
gave  a  chance,  if  Eodney  missed  it,  this  was  probably  not 
understood  by  any  but  the  two  admirals  themselves,  nor 
indeed  by  the  former  till  he  saw  that  it  was  missed.  Even 
now,  we  know  that  Guichen’s  mistake  was  caused  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  not 
with  complete  success ;  that  Rodney’s  failure  was  due  to 
faults  of  temperament  rather  than  of  genius ;  and  the  story 
of  the  campaign  stands  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  naval  tactics,  a  chapter  worthy  of 
being  examined  in  minute  detail  by  every  student  of  the  art. 

A  couple  of  months  later  Guichen  returned  to  Europe) 
while  Eodney,  doubtful  if  he  had  not  rather  gone  to  the 
coast  of  North  America,  went  himself  to  join  Vice-Admiral 
Arbuthnot  at  New  York.  There  his  reception  was  extra¬ 
ordinary,  Arbuthnot  behaving  with  an  insolence  and  insub¬ 
ordination  unparalleled  in  an  officer  of  his  rank.  That  not 
only  professional  jealousy  but  the  loss  of  prize  money  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  strange  quarrel,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Rodney  took  what  prize  money  came  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose — as  Arbuthnot 
did  suppose — that  his  action  was  mainly  dictated  by  his 
greed.  It  appears  quite  clear  that  Rodney’s  leading  motive 
was  the  good  of  the  service,  and  if  Guichen  had  indeed  come 
on  the  coast,  as  his  successor  did  in  the  next  summei*,  nothing 
but  Rodney’s  presence  could  have  saved  our  interests  from  a 
very  great  disaster.  As  it  was,  he  pushed  conciliation 
towards  Arbuthnot  to  an  almost  extreme  degree,  till,  finding 
that  Arbuthnot  refused  to  be  conciliated,  he  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Admiralty,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
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he  was  no  longer  needed  in  North  American  waters,  he 
returned  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  December. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  joined  by  a  large 
reinforcement  which  came  out  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  same  who  had  been  a  mid¬ 
shipman  with  him  in  the  ‘  Sheerness  ’  and  ‘  Ludlow  Castle,’ 
and  had,  as  a  young  captain,  served  under  his  orders  in  the 
bombardment  of  Havre  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy.  A  few  weeks  later  he  received  news 
of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Holland,  and  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  let  his  first  blow  fall  on  St.  Eustatius.  This  quite 
coincided  with  Rodney’s  own  wishes.  The  contraband  and 
partial  trade  of  St.  Eustatius  had  been  an  annoyance  and  a 
grievance  to  him  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year ;  and 
now,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  seized  on  the  island  and 
its  vast  accumulation  of  merchandise  to  the  value  of  from 
two  to  three  millions  sterling.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
enormous  wealth  seems  to  have  intoxicated  him.  A  large 
proportion  of  it  belonged  to  English  merchants,  and  against 
these  Rodney  was  especially  furious ;  they  were  traitors  who 
had  been  gathering  riches  by  supplying  the  enemies  of  their 
country  with  contraband  of  war.  ‘  My  happiness,’  he  wrote 
to  Germain,  ‘  is  having  been  the  instrument  of  my  country 
‘  in  bringing  this  nest  of  villains  to  condign  punishment. 
‘  They  deserve  scourging,  and  they  shall  be  scourged.’  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  did  not  consider  that,  as  the  villains  claimed 
to  be  Englishmen,  the  scourging  must  be  by  a  legal  process, 
and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  be  at  once  accuser,  jury,  and 
judge.  He  confiscated  the  whole  of  the  property,  sold  some 
of  it  by  auction,  and  sent  the  rest  for  England.  Mr.  Hannay’s 
remarks  on  the  case  are,  on  the  whole,  very  fair.  He 
says : — 

‘  It  is  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to  accpiit  the  Admiral  of  groat  want 
of  judgement,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  inability  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  look  after  his  own  pocket  too  eagerly,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
transaction.  Ilis  folly  in  taking  upon  himself  to  decide  what  was  and 
what  was  not  lawful  prize  was,  of  course,  glaring.  It  carried  its  own 
punishment.  Every  man  who  knew  lie  had  a  case  brought  an  action 
against  him  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  One  after  another  they  went 
against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  refund.  What  made  this  the 
more  disastrous  lor  him  was  that  the  great  convoy,  from  which  he 
hoped  for  so  much,  fell  into  the  hands  of  La  Motte  I’icquet,  who  was 
cruising  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and  w’as  almost  wholly  carried 
into  Brest.  The  island  of  St.  Eustatius  was  retaken  by  Bouille,  and 
immense  booty  lost  there.  Eodney  had  therefore  to  satisfy  the  claims 
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of  the  suitors  out  of  the  remnants  of  his  prizes  and  his  other  moans. 
The  drain  left  him  a  poor  man  to  the  end  of  his  days.’ 

Meantime  he  had  sent  Hood,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleet,  to  blockade  Fort  Royal.  It  was  rumoured  that  an  im¬ 
posing  French  armament  was  on  the  way  out ;  and  Hood 
proposed  that  he  shoiald  look  out  for  it  to  windward  of 
Martinique,  or  that  Rodney  should  himself  assume  the  com¬ 
mand.  It  would  seem  that  Rodney  doubted  the  news  as  to 
the  French  fleet ;  he  remained  at  St.  Eustatius  administer¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  fatal  capture,  and  sent  Hood  positive 
orders  to  keep  up  a  close  blockade  of  Fort  Royal  Bay  :  if  the 
French  fleet  should  come,  he  coiild  fight  it  to  leeward  as 
well  as  to  windward  of  the  island.  The  event  proved  that 
he  was  wrong  on  both  points.  The  French  fleet,  under 
Comte  de  Grasse,  arrived  in  the  end  of  April,  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  squadron  in  Fort  Royal,  and  in 
inflicting  a  severe  check,  if  not  a  positive  defeat,  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  force  with  Hood.  That  Hood’s  chance  would  have 
been  better  had  he  been  able  to  bring  De  Grasse  to  action 
before  the  Fort  Royal  ships  could  join  him  is  quite  clear ; 
but  the  most  fatal  mistake  was  Rodney’s  absence.  He  had 
with  him  at  St.  Eustatius  a  few  ships  which  would  have 
tended  to  restore  the  balance,  even  to  leeward  of  Martinique, 
and  would  have  given  him  a  slight  superiority  to  windward 
of  it.  De  Grasse,  though  an  able  man,  was  far  from  being 
of  the  calibre  of  De  Guichen  ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  what  did  happen  when  Rodney  met  him  in  April  1782 
might  equally  have  happened  in  April  1781.  How  different 
might  history  then  have  been  !  There  would,  at  any  rate, 
have  been  no  battle  off  Cape  Henry,  four  months  later; 
there  would  have  been  no  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Be¬ 
yond  that  the  speculation  cannot  go;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  fate  of  the  war  was  largely  ruled  by  this,  the  most 
serioiis  pi’ofessional  blunder  which  Rodney  committed.  Mr. 
Hannay’s  comments  on  it  are  severe,  but  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unjust. 

‘Wlu'thcr  he  [Rodney]  or  Hood  was  right  as  to  the  best  way  of 
meeting  Grasse,  there  can,  I  should  imagine,  be  only  one  opinion  on 
tlie  (luestion  whether  his  conduct  during  these  months  was  worthy  of 
his  renown  or  of  his  action  before  and  afterwards.  At  a  time  when  a 
great  hostile  force  was  approaching  the  station  committed  to  his  care, 
the  j)roper  place  for  an  English  admiral  was  at  sea  and  at  the  head  of 
his  fleet.  lie  should  not  have  remained  on  shore,  with  the  auctioneer’s 
hammer  in  his  hand,  superintending  the  sale  of  his  booty  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  redolent  of  the  redoubted  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  His  health 
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was,  indeed,  bad,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  putting  to  sea  when 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  Grasse.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  one  has  to  come 
back  to  the  view  that  Rodney’s  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  his  better 
nature  corrupted  for  the  time  by  the  fairy  gold  poured  out  before  him 
at  St.  Eastatius.’ 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  Eodney’s  intelligence 
from  Europe  was  very  uncertain,  and  that — as  is  shown  by 
many  minor  indications,  especially  in  his  correspondence 
with  Hood — he  placed  no  faith  in  the  rumours,  for  they  were 
little  more,  which  reached  him  of  I)e  Grasse’s  approach. 
In  that  case,  there  seemed  no  pressing  need  for  his  presence 
at  Martinique;  while,  independent  of  the  pitiful  business 
which  Mr.  Hamiay  rightly  condemns,  the  stay  at  St.  Eustatius 
was  more  agreeable  to  his  failing  health.  That  this  was  bad 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  compelled  him  shortly  after¬ 
wards  to  return  to  England.  lie  was  absent  from  the  station 
only  six  months;  but  he  came  back  to  it  in  February  1782, 
the  last  hope  of  the  country.  The  independence  of  the 
colonies  had  been  virtually  achieved  by  the  defeat  of  Graves 
ajid  the  surrender  of  York  Town  :  all  that  was  now  possible 
was  to  curb  the  pride  of  France  and  reduce  the  English 
losses  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allies,  growing 
mor6  energetic  by  the  promise  of  success,  were  pushing  their 
advantage  at  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  in  Europe,  or  in  the 
West  Indies  at  St.  Kitts,  captured  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Hood,  and  were  now  meditating  an  attack  in  force  on 
Jamaica.  Some  fourteen  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  and  eight 
thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Cape  Fran9ois,  where 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  De  Grasse  from  Martinique  with 
thirty-five  sail  of  the  line,  five  thousand  troops,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  store  ships.  Timely  reinforcements  had  brought 
llodney’s  force  up  to  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line;  and,  calmly 
expectant,  he  took  his  position  in  Gros  Islet  Bay,  waiting  the 
course  of  events. 

On  the  morning  of  April  8  the  frigate  ‘Andromache,’ 
commanded  by  Captain  Byron,  a  son  of  the  admiral  and 
uncle  of  the  poet,  came  in  with  the  news  that  the  French 
fleet  was  putting  to  sea.  In  two  hours  Kodney  was  in 
pursuit.  He  argued  that,  with  the  large  convoy,  De  Grasse 
must  take  the  windward  route,  outside  the  islands.  He 
looked  for  him,  therefore,  to  the  north,  and  the  next  morning 
found  him  under  the  lee  of  Dominica,  where  the  trade 
wind  was  cut  off  by  the  high  land,  and  blew  in  fitful  eddies, 
alternating  with  calms  and  sea  breezes.  Amid  these  the 
English  van  under  Hood  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
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fleet,  which  lay  helplessly  becalmed.  De  Grasse  had  the 
breeze,  and  with  it  the  option  of  attacking  Hood  with  his 
whole  force,  while  Kodney  might  look  on,  unable  to  assist. 
The  danger  was  imminent;  but  fortunately  De  Grasse  was 
not  a  man  of  that  sort.  His  head  was  full  of  the  ‘  ulterior 
‘  objects  ’  of  the  expedition,  and  he  could  not  realise  that 
the  most  certain  way  to  achieve  them  was  to  begin  by 
smashing  first  Hood  and  then  Rodney.  The  rest  must  have 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  This,  however,  M’as  quite 
contrary  to  the  teaching  and  the  guiding  rule  of  the  French 
navy  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  though  De  Grasse 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  attack  Hood,  he  did  it  in 
a  half-hearted  way  with  a  small  portion  of  his  fleet.  The 
result  was  thus  a  trifling  skirmish,  in  which  a  few  ships  on 
each  side  were  more  or  less  disabled,  and  the  French  fleet 
was  delayed  so  as  to  render  its  escape  to  windward  without 
an  action  very  improbable.  De  Grasse  had  missed  his 
chance,  and  fate  prepared  to  take  a  dire  revenge. 

Of  the  operations  of  the  next  two  days  Mr.  Hannay  has 
given  a  very  clear  account.  It  necessarily  enters  into 
details  ;  for  the  forcing  an  unwilling  enemy  to  action  when 
he  happened  to  be  to  windward  was  essentially  a  niatter  of 
details.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  at  daylight  on 
April  12  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  the  captain  of  the  fleet, 
wakened  the  Admiral  with  the  glad  news  that  ‘  God  had 
‘  given  him  his  enemy  on  the  lee  bow.’  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  a  description  of  the  great  battle  which  followed. 
Grand  as  the  story  is,  it  is  comparatively  familiar,  and  may 
now  be  passed  over  lightly.  Mr.  Hannay  has  told  it,  on  the 
whole,  very  well,  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  took  place ;  of  how  Rodney  enticed  the  enemy 
still  further  to  leeward;  of  how  the  English,  forming  their 
line  towards  the  north-east,  shaick  the  French  line  standing 
towards  the  south,  and  keeping  away,  passed  along  it  to 
leeward,  engaging  it  at  the  closest  possible  quarters;  of  how 
the  French  line,  coming  under  the  lee  of  the  high  laud,  was 
met  by  a  southerly  eddy  and  broken ;  of  how  Rodney  in  the 
‘  Formidable,’  and  the  ships  immediately  astern,  passed 
through  one  gap  so  formed,  while  Commodore  Affleck  in  the 
‘  Bedford  ’  led  the  leading  ships  of  the  rear  division  through 
another  similar  gap ;  of  how  the  French  ships,  thus  taken  at 
a  disadvantage,  not  having  cleared  their  guns  on  the  larboard 
side,  suffered  fearfully ;  of  how  they  ran  to  leeward  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reforming  their  line,  but  were  prevented  doing 
so  by  the  close  pursuit  of  the  English,  who  before  nightfall 
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captured  five  of  their  ships,  including  the  ‘  Ville  de  Paris 
with  the  flag  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Mr.  Hannay  mentions  but  does  not  elaborate  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  ‘breaking  the  line,’  and  in  the  absence  of  new 
evidence  he  has  acted  wisely ;  in  any  case,  the  manoeuvre 
became  Rodney’s  when  he  adopted  it.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  account  of  the  battle  is  very  good ;  but  to  this  w'e  are 
forced  to  make  one  exception,  which,  from  the  personal  point 
of  view,  is  serious.  He  says ;  ‘  That  every  man  may  have 
‘  his  fair  share  of  honour,  the  list  of  the  two  fleets  is  here 
‘  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  went  into  battle.’  It  is 
scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  list  so  intro¬ 
duced,  besides  many  minor  inaccuracies,  two  of  the  English 
captains’  names  are  misspelt,  one  of  them,  Bowen,  appearing 
as  Brown ;  and  nine  out  of  the  thirty-six,  that  is  exactly 
one-fourth,  are  assigned  to  wrong  ships.  Nor  is  it  the  list 
alone  that  is  wrong.  He  has  emphasised  it  in  an  imagina¬ 
tive  paragraph,  meant  to  be  a  graphic  description  of  the 
‘  breaking  the  line.’  He  points  out,  rightly  enough,  that  as 
the  signal  to  engage  to  leeward  was  not  altered,  the  ‘Formid- 
‘  able  ’  might  have  found  herself  isolated  to  windward  of  the 
French  line  had  the  captains  who  followed  her  stuck  to  the 
letter  of  the  order ;  and  continues  : — 

‘  Happily  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  now,  and  Captain  Inglis  of 
the  “  Namur,”  the  next  ship  astern  to  the  “  Formidable,”  looking  to 
the  spirit  and  not  to  the  letter,  followed  his  admiral  through  the  gap, 
tliough  the  signal  to  engage  to  leeward  had  not  been  hauled  down. 
He  was  himself  followed  by  Cornwallis  in  the  “  St.  Albans,”  Dumares(i 
in  the  “  Canada,”  Charrington  in  the  “  Repulse,”  and  Fanshawe  in  the 
“  Ajax.”  These  vessels  filed  past  the  “  Glorieux,”  reducing  her  to  a 
wreck.  Cajitain  Inglis,  looking  after  her  as  she  dropped  astern  of 
him,  saw  her  almost  blown  out  of  the  water  by  the  fire  of  the  “  St. 
Albans.”  ’ 

Now,  not  one  of  the  men  so  singled  out  commanded  the 
ships  so  named.  Fanshawe,  Inglis,  and  the  others  did 
indeed  distinguish  themselves,  and  very  much  in  the  manner 
described,  but  not  in  these  ships.  Fanshawe,  for  instance, 
commanded  the  ‘  Namur  ;  ’  Inglis,  the  ‘  Saint  Albans  ;  ’  and 
their  descendants,  who  are  with  us  to  this  day,  rightly  hold 
the  names  of  ‘  Namur  ’  and  ‘  Saint  Albans  ’  in  cherished  re¬ 
membrance.  To  them,  and  many  others,  such  a  sentence 
as  that  we  have  quoted  cannot  but  be  irritating  in  an 
extreme  degree. 

That  more  might  and  should  have  been  made  of  the 
victory  must  now  be  admitted :  that  the  beaten  and  flying 
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onemy  ought  to  have  been  vigorously  and  relentlessly  pur¬ 
sued  is  very  certain.  Douglas  urged  it  vehemently  the 
same  night,  and  Hood,  the  next  day,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  twenty  ships  might  have  been  taken.  Rodney,  on  the 
other  hand,  decided  that,  with  many  of  his  ships  crippled, 
the  pursuit  would  have  been  dangerous,  and  that,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  enemy  might  have  got  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  had  the  British  Islands  at  their  mercy.  Captain 
Mahan  considers  these  reasons  ‘  creditable  to  his  imagina- 
‘  tion,’  for  the  French  were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  could  not 
have  had  any  idea  of  aggression  ;  and  Mr.  Hannay  says : — 

‘  Tlicse  are,  frankly,  not  reasons  which  would  have  satisfied  Ilawke, 
or  Uodney  himself  twenty  years  before.  But  he  was  old,  broken  by 
disease,  his  hour  of  full  triumph  had  come  late,  he  had  that  day  had 
thirteen  hours  of  incessant  strain  of  work  and  anxiety.  .  .  .  The  failure 
to  pursue  was  a  blot ;  but,  after  all,  as  Sir  Charles  Douglas  was  wont  to 
Kiy,  “  a  great  deal  had  been  done.”  If  we  had  not  twenty  prizes  instead 
of  five,  we  had  destroyed  at  a  blow  the  laboriously  built  up  prestige 
of  the  French  fleets  in  the  New  World,  which  was  something.  We 
had  restored  our  own  nerve  and  shaken  the  enemy’s.’ 

They  did,  indeed,  keep  a  considerable  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies  or  North  America,  but  without  any  real  intention  of 
attempting  any  aggressive  operations.  And  the  peace, 
when  it  was  concluded,  was  not  altogether  unfavourable : — 

‘  We  were,  indeed,  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  restored  Minorca  and  Florida  to  Spain ;  but 
we  kept  Gibraltar,  we  fixed  our  grip  for  ever  on  India,  and  we  settled 
on  equal  terms  with  France.  Our  position  was  in  reality  intact,  and 
our  sjjirit  unbroken.  That  this  was  so  was  largely  due  to  the  victory 
of  April  12.  It  is  therefore  right  that  this  day  and  the  man  who  com¬ 
manded  on  it  should  be  remembered  among  the  great  days  and  the 
great  men  of  the  Empire.’ 

With  the  change  of  Government,  Rodney  was  superseded. 
The  new  ministers  were  in  no  humour  to  show  favour  or 
tolerance  to  any  nominee  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  Keppel  felt  a  personal  antipathy  to  one  whose  praises 
had,  two  years  before,  been  so  offensively  hurled  at  his  head. 
Unfortunately  for  them.  Admiral  Pigot,  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  had  just  sailed  when  the  news  of  the  battle 
and  the  victory  arrived.  They  endeavoured  to  stop  Pigot, 
and,  failing  in  that,  made  all  the  amends  in  their  power. 
A  peerage  was  conferred  on  Rodney,  with  a  pension  of 
2,000/.  a  year,  and  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
St.  Eustatius  pri/c  affairs,  which  had  been  instituted  in 
a  hostile  spirit,  was  discharged.  And  when  he  arrived  in 
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England  he  was  received  with  ‘unmeasured  poimlar  ap- 
‘  plause.’ 

‘  From  tlio  day  of  his  landing  at  Bristol  till  he  retired  liom  Court 
surfeited  with  jiraiso  he  was  surrounded  by  cheering  crowds,  and 
when  the  applause  died  away  it  left  a  solid  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  endured  to  the  end.  lie  survived  his  triumphant  return  nearly 
ten  years,  Init  it  is  to  be  leared  that  there  was  more  glory  than  ease 
in  the  end  of  his  life.  Tlie  lawsuits  which  sprang  out  of  those  unlucky 
transiictions  at  St.  Eustatius  followed  him  almost  to  the  grave — they, 
or  their  consequences,  which  were  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Ills 
gout  too  grew  uj)on  him,  and  before  the  close  had  !)egun,  according 
to  a  not  inqwobable  re^iort,  to  affect  his  understanding.’ 

He  (lied  just  one  liuiulred  years  ago,  on  May  2:},  1702. 

In  assigning  Rodney  his  place  among  English  admirals, 
Mr.  Hannay  ranks  him  as  next  to  Blake  and  Nelson,  We 
too  would  place  Rodney  very  high,  but  not  quite  so  high  as 
this  ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  llannay  has,  in  other  pages,  implied 
the  superiority  of  Hawke.  Rodney  may,  perhaps,  be  rightly 
placed  next  after  Blake  and  Nelson.  Hawke  we  would  place 
between  them,  as  a  man  whose  professional  career  was  with¬ 
out  a  flaw,  and  whose  great  victory  at  Quiberon  Bay  did  not 
merely  shake  the  enemy’s  nerve,  but  absolutely  crush  his 
naval  power.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Hannay’s  summaiy  is  tine 
and  felicitous. 

‘  Personally  liodney  was  a  very  complete  example  of  that  aristocracy 
which  governed  England  through  the  eighteenth  century — with  much 
sellishne.ss  and  much  corrujaion,  no  doidjt,  yet  in  the  main  with  a 
high  sj)irit,  with  foresight,  with  statesmanshij),  and  with  glory.  .  .  . 
They  would  intrigue  for  place,  and  would,  in  matters  of  detail,  allow 
the  intere.st  of  “  the  conne.xion  ”  to  go  befoi  e  the  good  of  the  State ; 
but  when  they  spoke  for  their  country  to  the  foreigner,  then  they 
thought  only  of  the  greatness  of  England.  For  that  greatness  Rodney 
fought  and  would  willingly  have  died.  For  it,  and  at  a  time  of  dire 
need,  he,  at  the  head  of  a  force  he  helped  to  perfect,  di<l  a  very  great 
thing.  For  that,  his  name  should  never  be  forgotten  by  Englishmen.’ 
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Aut.  VIII. — The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  Story  as 
told  by  the  Imperial  Ambassador  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Henry  VIIT.  In  imirn  laicorum.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  Beinjj 
a  supplementary  volume  to  the  Author’s  ‘  History  of  Enjj- 
land.’  8vo.  London:  1891. 

^ix  years  have  elapsed  since  we  reviewed  M.  Friedmann’s 
^  Avork  entitled  ‘  Anne  Boleyn :  a  Chapter  of  English 
‘  History  from  1527  to  15d(J.’  In  that  article,  and  in  two 
previous  notices  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Spanish 
Calendar,  edited  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  and  of  two 
of  the  volumes  of  the  State  Papers  preserved  in  English 
libraries,  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  published  respectively  in  1880 
and  1884,  we  gave  a  full  account  of  the  relations  of  the 
King  to  his  first  two  wives,  without  thinking  it  worth  our 
while  to  enter  minutely  into  the  evidence  as  regards  points 
which  had  been  disputed,  but  which  are  established  by 
conclusive  evidence.  It  did  not  occur  to  us  to  allude  in 
any  way  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude’s  History 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  death  of  Wolsey. 
We  considex’ed  that  his  view  of  the  character  of  the  King 
had  been  so  entirely  extinguished  by  the  two  articles  which 
had  dealt  with  the  subject — one  of  Avhich  appeared  in  this 
Journal  in  July  1858,  the  other  in  the  ‘Christian  Remem- 
‘  brancer  ’  of  July  1859 — that  there  was  no  need  of  any 
further  allusion  to  the  subject.  Neither  have  we  heard 
that  since  that  time,  though  several  editions  of  that  and 
subsequent  parts  of  the  History  have  been  published,  the 
author  has  made  many  converts  to  his  paradoxical  opinion 
that  Henry  was  sacrificing  himself  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  and  ought  to  be  spoken  of  as  being  unfortunate  in 
his  relations  with  the  Avomen  he  married. 

Since  that  time  a  flood  of  light  has  been  throAvn  both 
upon  home  transactions  and  upon  the  relations  of  the  King 
Avith  foreign  courts,  by  the  publication  of  several  series  of 
State  Papers.  The  late  Mr.  Brewer  led  the  way  with  the 
first  volume  of  a  series,  which  has  been  continued  by  his 
able  successor,  Mr.  Gairdner,  doAvn  to  a  later  period  of  the 
reign  than  Ave  are  now  concerned  Avith.  Then  came  the 
Venetian  papers  of  Mr.  RaAvdon  Bx'owne,  Avhich  began  in 
1864,  and  the  astoxxishixxg  revelations  of  the  Simancas 
Records,  the  first  instalmexxt  of  which  appeared  two  years 
later.  Now  all  the  documentary  evidence  contained  in  these 
three  series  of  volumes  points  in  the  same  direction.  It 
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only  servos  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  King,  and  even  to 
render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  was  not  guilty  of 
other  and,  if  possible,  greater  crimes  than  history  has 
hitherto  laid  to  his  charge.  So  plain  is  this  that  we  hoped 
that  Mr.  Froude  would  have  abandoned  his  position  alto¬ 
gether,  or,  at  least,  modified  the  views  with  which  six  and 
thirty  years  ago  he  startled  the  English  public.  Instead  of 
this  he  professes  to  find  in  all  the  contemporary  letters  and 
papers  which  he  has  himself  examined,  or  whose  epitomes 
he  has  been  content  to  take  from  the  hands  of  other  ex¬ 
plorers  of  English  and  foreign  manuscripts,  full  confirmation 
of  the  views  which  he  had  adopted  apparently  before  he  had 
himself  had  access  even  to  the  English  Eecord  Office.  We  j 

will  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  use  of  censorious  language, 
but  we  must  say  that  the  obliquity  of  judgement  which  he  [ 

displays  astonishes  us ;  for  we  aver  that,  if  Mr.  Froude  bona  ' 

Jide  believes  in  the  theory  to  which  he  is  committed — in 
which  belief  he  stands  absolutely  alone — his  is  a  class  of  ^ 

mind  wliich  we  possess  no  means  of  fathoming  or  in  any 
way  understanding.  We  therefore  regi’et  that  he  has  thought 
it  desirable  or  necessary  to  revert  to  a  subject  on  which  his  * 

warmest  admirers  are  at  variance  with  him. 

We  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  into 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  fallen  and  in  which  he  now  persists,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  think  that  the  newly  published  documents  already 
alluded  to  are  all  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  In  order  to 
influence  his  readers  in  favour  of  this  theory  he  has  prepared 
the  way  by  an  introduction  which  occupies  twenty  pages, 
written  in  his  usual  brilliant  style,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the 
anti-Roman  and  other  insular  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
in  behalf  of  the  blessed  Reformation  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  England’s  greatness 
as  well  as  that  of  all  Proteshint  nations.  It  contains  a  - 

sustained  invective  against  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
authorities  for  their  inability  to  throw  off*  the  prejudices  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  whilst  he  makes  use  of  the 
cold  impartiality  of  Macaulay  to  upset  the  views  of  Pi’o- 
testant  writers  by  alleging  that  he  has  pointed  out  im-  ! 

answerably  that  in  all  his  most  questionable  acts  Ci’anmer 
and  other  prelates  and  ministers  were  Henry’s  accomplices. 

And  thus,  because  readers  will  be  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  composer  and  translator  of  the  prayers  in  the  English 
liturgy  could  be  the  miserable  wretch  described  by  Macaulay 
and  Lingard,  he  seems  to  have  instituted  a  defence  for  the 
atrocious  crimes  of  the  King.  The  characters  of  Cranraer 
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and  other  reformers  have  been  somewhat  roughly  handled 
and  exposed  of  late,  and  whatever  opinion  people  may  have 
formed  of  the  merits  of  the  Reformation,  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  history  of  the  period  would  now  think  of 
defending  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  principal  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  process ;  and  everyone  is  able  now  to  acquiesce 
in  the  view  that  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  their  results  may  be  contemplated  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  the  supposed  virtues  or  vices  of  those 
who  were  most  intimately  concerned  in  effecting  them.  It 
is  argued  by  the  Catholic  party  that  the  rupture  with  Romo 
was  so  tainted  and  polluted  by  the  crimes  and  cruelty  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  brought  about,  that  the  Reformation 
itself  is  an  accursed  thing.  It  is  argued  by  Mr.  Froude 
that  the  Reformation  was  so  beneficent  a  revolution,  that  it 
justifies  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  Neither 
argument  is  sound.  The  crimes  of  Henry  VIII.  do  not  affect 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  blessings 
of  the  Reformation  do  not  palliate  the  crimes  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  author’s  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
English  people  has  come  too  late,  and  however  eloquent  and 
persuasive  may  be  the  language  in  which  he  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  his  theory,  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 
In  the  face  of  recent  publications  of  State  Papers,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  impassioned  appeals  to  judge  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  events  by  measuring  them  by  their  consequences, 
people  will  still  recognise  in  Henry  VIII.  the  King  who 
never  spai’ed  man  in  his  cruelty  nor  woman  in  his  lust,  and 
whoso  conduct  has  scarcely  been  paralleled  in  the  world’s 
history,  even  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  from  ancient 
times  of  Eastern  or  Roman  tyranny  and  brutality. 

Before  entering  on  the  task,  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Froude 
has,  we  think,  somewhat  incautiously  shown  his  hand  in 
his  introductory  chapter,  where  he  alleges  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  impartiality,  that  he  believes  the  Reformation  to 
have  been  the  greatest  incident  in  English  history,  and  that 
he  is,  therefore,  unwilliug  to  believe  more  evil  than  he  can 
help  of  his  countrymen  who  accomplished  so  beneficent  a 
work.  Accordingly,  he  objects  to  stories  and  rumours,  even 
though  contemporaneous,  which  are  to  the  discredit  of  the 
actors  in  the  drama,  though  being  quite  willing  to  accept 
similar  accounts  if  they  are  to  their  credit ;  and  he  entirely, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  ignores  the  inexorable  logic  of 
facts  detailed  in  contemporary  writers  or  historians,  whilst 
to  prop  up  his  defence  of  his  hero  he  avows  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  separate  the  King  from  his  counsellors,  and 
that  if  we  condemn  Henry  we  are  bound  to  extend  our  con¬ 
demnation  not  only  to  Cranmer,  but  also  to  the  reforming 
leaders  who  jointly  with  the  King  were  the  authors  of  this 
tremendous  and  beneficent  revolution.  This  allegation  is 
partially  true,  though  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  imply  that 
all  prelates,  judges,  and  juries  were  alike  the  King’s  accom¬ 
plices,  and  it  is  an  unjust  charge  upon  the  nation  at  larg<( 
to  say  that  they  were  on  the  King’s  side  in  all  the  fearful 
acts  of  lust  and  cruelty  of  which  he  was  guilty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  abundantly  plain  from  the  imperial  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  letters,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  people 
would  have  risen  en  masse  against  him  if  only  they  could 
have  ranged  themselves  under  a  competent  leader,  and  that 
the  Emperor  might  have  been  successful  if  he  had  seen  fit 
to  invade  England  at  that  time.  But  we  may  observe  that, 
though  Mr.  Froude  is  so  tender  of  the  general  reputation  of 
his  countrymen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  is  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  put  the  worst  possible  interpretation  on  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals,  whilst  as 
regards  Englishmen  he  seems  to  take  an  especial  delight  in 
decrying  an  important  section  of  them — the  clergy,  both 
seculars  and  regulars.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  believe  that 
whilst  the  English  people  at  large  were  a  nation  deserving 
of  all  credit  for  loyalty,  love  of  freedom,  and  general  up¬ 
rightness  of  conduct,  the  clergy  were  monsters  of  iniquity, 
whose  fraudulent  conduct  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
restrain  by  a  process  which  in  several  places  he  describes  in 
the  significant  language  of  having  their  claws  clipped. 

Before,  however,  following  Mr.  Froude  into  minute  details 
which  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  discuss,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  general  description  of 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  work,  and,  fortunately,  the 
author  has,  at  p.  293,  sujjplied  us  with  what  will,  perhaps, 
be  thought  a  sufficient  account  of  his  views  of  political 
morality.  If  we  had  printed  the  whole  passage  as  repre¬ 
senting  our  own  opinion,  which  we  could  not  have  done 
because  it  contains  fallacies  against  which  we  should  be 
obliged  to  enter  an  indignant  protest,  we  might  be  accused 
of  presenting  a  caricature  of  sentiments  which  we  wished  to 
expose.  As  it  is,  we  shall  let  Mr.  Froude  speak  for  himself. 
He  says : — 

‘  To  try  the  actions  of  statesmen  in  a  time  of  high  national  peril  by 
the  canons  of  an  age  of  tranquillity,  is  the  highest  form  of  historical 
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injustice.  The  naked  truth — and  nakedness  is  not  always  indecent — 
was  something  of  this  kind.  A  marriage  with  a  brother’s  wife  was 
forbidden  by  the  universal  law  of  Christendom.  Kings,  dukes,  and 
other  great  men,  who  disposed  as  they  pleased  of  the  hands  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  found  it  often  desirable,  for  political  or  domestic  reasons, 
to  form  connexions  which  the  law  prohibited,  and  therefore  they 
maintained  an  Italian  conjuror  who  professed  to  be  able  for  a  con- 
sideration  to  turn  wrong  into  right.  To  marriages  so  arranged  it  was 
absurd  to  attach  the  same  obligations  as  belonged  to  unions  legitimately 
contracted.  If,  as  often  happened,  such  marriages  turned  out  ill,  the 
same  conjuror  who  could  make,  could  unmake.  This  function  also  he 
was  rej)eatedly  called  on  to  exercise,  and  for  a  consideration  also  he 
was  usually  compliant.  The  King  of  F.ngland  had  been  married  as  a 
boy  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  carrying  out  an  arrangement  between 
their  respective  fathers.  The  marriage  had  failed  in  the  most  impor- 
t.ant  object  for  which  royal  marriages  are  formed — there  w.as  no  male 
heir  to  the  crown  nor  any  j)rospcct  of  one.  Henry  therefore,  as  any 
oth(!r  prince  in  Europe  woidd  have  done,  applied  to  the  Italian  for 
assistance.  The  conjuror  was  willing,  confe.s.sing  that  the  c.a.se  was  one 
where  his  .abilities  might  properly  be  employed.  But  another  of  his 
supporters  interfered  and  forced  him  to  refuse.  The  King  of  England 
had  always  paid  his  share  for  the  conjuror’s  maintenance.  lie  was 
violently  deprived  of  a  concession  which  it  was  .admitted  he  had  a 
right  to  claim.  But  for  the  conjuror’s  pretensions  to  make  the  un¬ 
lawful  lawful,  he  would  not  have  been  in  the  situation  in  which  ho 
found  himself.  What  couhl  be  more  natural  th.an  that,  finding  himself 
thus  treated,  he  should  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  conjuror  after  all 
had  the  j)Ower  of  making  wrong  into  right? — whether  the  marri.ag(! 
had  not  been  wrong  from  the  beginning  ?  And  when  the  magical 
artist  began  to  curse,  as  his  h.abit  was  when  doubts  were  thrown  on  his 
being  the  Vicar  of  the  Almighty,  what  could  })e  more  natural  also  than 
to  throw  him  and  his  tackle  out  of  window  ?  ’ 

We  forbear  to  comment  upon  this  passage.  We  must 
leave  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgement  on  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  fact  and  of  principle,  and  the  opprobrious  tone  of 
the  writer.  It  would  not,  however,  be  right  altogether  to 
omit  noticing  that  Mr.  Fronde  appears  to  be  entirely  tin¬ 
conscious  of  the  methods  used  and  the  extent  of  power 
2)Ossessed  by  his  Italian  conjuror.  He  seems  to  us  not  to 
have  studied  the  canon  law,  or  to  be  aware  that  in  the  eyes 
of  Catholics,  the  Curia  liomana  was  and  is  a  supreme  court 
of  appeal,  especially  competent  to  decide  exceptional  cases, 
invested  with  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  that  its  pro¬ 
cedure  is  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
Hence  he  has  confused  the  two  ideas,  which  are  quite  distinct, 
of  pronouncing  that  a  marriage  was  null  and  void  from  the 
first,  from  whatever  cause,  and  that  of  dissolving  a  marriage 
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duly  solemnised  and  consummated.  The  first  of  these  cases 
has  often  occurred  in  liistory,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  decision  has  frequently  been  given  on  scandalously 
insufficient  evidence,  and  from  corrupt  motives.  The 
latter  power  has  never  been  claimed  by  any  Pope.  The 
whole  question  between  the  King  and  Queen  was  not 
whether  the  Pope  had  power  to  divorce  them  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  their  marriage  being  valid,  but  whether  the 
connexion  w.as  unlawful  because  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  it  was  contracted.  That  was  a 
pure  point  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  had  the  Pope  been  a 
free  agent  he  would  probably  have  followt'd  the  precedent  of 
the  divorce  granted  to  Louis  XIl.  of  France  some  thirty 
years  before.  But  the  Pope  was  not  a  free  agimt.  Mr. 
Fronde  has  abundantly  shown  that  Clement  VIF.  was  a 
mere  tool  of  Charles  V.  Just  before.  Home  had  been  sacked 
by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — the  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  8t. 
Angelo  and  driven  out  to  Orvi(!to — the  Imperial  forc»‘s 
occupied  Italy  :  and  throughout  the  negotiations  which 
ensued  with  Henry  Vlll.  it  is  evident  that  his  chief  an¬ 
tagonist  was  not  the  Pope  but  the  German  Kaiser,  who 
defended  the  interest  of  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  England. 

We  proceed  to  the  first  and  most  important  point  in 
which  we  are  at  issue  with  Mr.  Fronde,  premising  only 
that  there  are  two  subjects  which  he  passes  over  in 
silence.  Both  of  these  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  case  for  the  divorce,  and  both  points,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  amount  of  evidence  concerning  them 
before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  original  work, 
have  been  since  that  time  established  beyond  all  possibility 
of  question.  We  mean  the  virginity  of  the  Queen  at  the 
time  of  her  second  marriage,  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
breve  which  was  ])i’odnced  after  the  arrival  of  Campeggio 
in  this  conntiy.  If  the  assertion  of  the  Queen  as  to  the 
former  point,  as  detailed  in  Campeggio’s  diary,  is  thought 
insufficient  to  establish  the  case,  the  tieatise  of  Cranmer, 
which  will  be  further  alluded  to  presently,  is  conclusive. 
As  to  the  production  of  the  breve,  which  was  so  opportune 
to  the  case  that  it  led  to  a  suspicion  of  its  forgery,  its 
genuineness  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and  Dr.  Lin- 
gard’s  opinion  amply  verified  by  considerations  which  we 
iiave  no  space  to  enter  upon  here.  We  shall  only  say  that 
it  has  been  seen  by  M.  Friedmann,  and  by  other  experts, 
who  assert  that  it  has  no  appearance  of  having  been  a 
forgery.  The  Emperor  had  refused  all  the  solicitations 
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made  by  Henry  for  its  transmission  to  England,  probably 
rightly  guessing  that  when  once  in  this  country  it  would 
be  promptly  destroyed,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  producible  in 
evidence  at  the  trial.  Mr.  Fronde  does  not  venture  to 
imply  his  present  disbelief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  breve, 
but  is  content  to  avow  his  opinion  that  at  that  time  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the  breve  had  been  forged  for  the 
occasion.  This  is  not  true  ;  but  only  that  the  King  and 
his  advisers  pretended  tliat  tliey  believed  it  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  first  point,  then,  on  which  we  shall  join  issue  with 
^Ir.  Fronde  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion  with  Mary 
lloleyn,  the  elder  sister  of  the  lady  for  whom  the  King 
divorced  his  legitimate  wife,  (’atherine  of  Aragon.  In  the 
editor’s  preface  to  the  ‘  Records  of  the  Reformation,’  pub¬ 
lished  at  Oxford  in  1870,  it  is  said  that  this  intrigue  can 
no  longer  be  denied  with  any  show  of  reason,  yet  Mr. 
Fronde  produces  an  elaboi’ate  defence  of  his  opinion  that 
no  such  scandalous  connexion  ever  took  place.  The  case  for 
the  establishment  of  the  accusation  is  succinctly  stated  in 
that  preface  as  follows :  ‘  The  King  on  one  occasion,  when 
‘  charged  with  having  meddled  with  the  mother  and  the 
‘  daughter’ — that  is  to  say,  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Boleyn  and 
Mary — ‘  denied  that  there  had  been  any  such  intercourse 
‘  with  the  mother,  thereby  tacitly  admitting  the  other 
‘  charge,  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  terms 
‘  of  the  bull  drawn  up  by  Foxe  for  the  Pope  to  sign,  allowing 
‘  the  King  to  marry  even  the  sister  of  one  who  had  been 
‘  illegitimately  connected  with  him.  But  to  complete  the 
‘  evidence,  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  the  elaborate  argument 
‘  which  Cranmer  drew  up  with  the  view  of  covering  all  the 
‘  doubtful  points  in  the  case  for  the  divorce,’  and  further 
reference  is  made  in  the  same  place  to  a  document  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  is  assigned  by  the  editor  to 
March  1533,  but  more  probably  by  Mr.  Gairdner  to  May 
1533,  in  which  a  certain  priest  is  accused  before  the  sheriff 
of  York  for  having  ‘  said  maliciously  that  the  King’s  grace 
‘  should  first  keep  the  mother,  and  after  the  daughter,  and 
‘  now  he  hath  married  her  whom  he  kept  afore,  and  her 
‘  mother  also.’  *  As  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  this 
affair,  we  may  probably  suppose  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
drop  all  further  proceedings ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it 
is  evident  that  some  such  rumour  had  reached  as  far  as 
Yorkshire  two  years  before  what  was  formerly  supposed  to 
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be  the  first  mention  of  it  in  the  printed  copy  of  Pole’s 
work  which  appeared  in  1535.  It  had,  however,  been 
talked  of  in  London  four  years  before  that,  for  Chapuys 
informed  the  Emperor,  December  9,  1529,  that  the  attempt 
to  procure  a  divorce  was  no  matter  of  conscience,  as  ‘  there 
‘  would  have  been  still  greater  affinity  to  contend  in  this 
‘  intended  marriage  than  in  that  of  the  Queen,  his  wife.’ 
Mr.  Froude  makes  a  great  point  of  Pole’s  supposed  ignorance 
of  this  scandal,  because  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  first 
draft  of  that  book,  which  is  in  manuscript.  There  may  have 
been  other  reasons  besides  Pole’s  ignorance  which  induced 
him  to  abstain  from  any  allusion  to  this  intercourse.  Put 
if  Cardinal  Pole  had  not  heard  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  other 
people  had.  We  are  quite  content,  however,  to  allow  hini 
all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  disbelief  of  rumours 
and  gossip,  which  we  know  generally  exaggerates  matters 
as  it  has  in  this  case,  though  it  may  be  observed  there  is 
generally  some  foundation  for  every  rumour.  Such  stories, 
if  not  otherwise  authenticated,  must  he  judged  by  antece¬ 
dent  probabilities,  by  the  characters  of  the  accused  parties, 
and  by  whatever  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  pro¬ 
ducible,  and  in  the  want  of  absolute  or  convincing  proof 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  endeavour  to  believe  in  the 
innocence  of  the  accused.  However,  as  Mr.  Froude  appears 
to  believe  that  the  whole  evidence  amounts  to  nothing,  we 
proceed  to  examine  his  argument,  premising  that  he  has 
entirely  omitted  to  take  any  cognisance  of  one  principal 
item  of  that  evidence.  And  here  it  will  be  in  point  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Froude  has  advanced  far  beyond  what  he 
ventured  to  allege  in  his  ‘  History  of  England.’  There  he 
says  that  the  story  is  not  proved,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
the  balance  of  probability  is  the  other  way.  Now  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  story  cannot  possibly  be  true,  though  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  additional  evidence  brought  forward  on 
his  side,  whilst  many  utterances,  more  or  less  distinct,  are 
producible  which  show  how  commonly  believed  the  story 
was. 

The  dispensation  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  home  for 
the  Pope  to  sign  was  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
the  King  to  marry  any  woman  who  was  connected  with  him 
even  in  the  first  degree  of  affinity,  and  even  if  that  affinity 
had  been  created  by  unlawful  intercourse.  It  might  indeed 
have  been  thought— and  indeed  it  was  thought — when  this 
pretended  bull  first  came  to  be  printed,  that  it  was  a  forgery 
of  a  later  date.  Herbert,  whose  History  was  first  published 
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iu  1672,  prints  a  copy  of  this  dispeusatioii,  which  he  found  in 
a  book  of  records,  and  expressly  says  that  it  was  written  by 
a  later  hand  and  on  loose  paper.  He  thought  it  a  suspicious 
document,  to  which  he  would  not  have  given  publicity  had  he 
not  seen  it  already  printed  in  a  book  called  ‘  Anti-Sanderus,’* 
but  adds  that  he  had  met  in  our  archives  with  some  de¬ 
spatches  that  make  it  probable.  There  are  other  copies  of 
the  document  in  the  Harleian  and  in  the  Cottonian  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been  said  that  no  such 
dispensation  had  been  either  asked  or  granted,  and  that 
this  pretended  dispensation  was  afterwards  forged  by  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  enemies  to  defame  her,  it  being  further  alleged 
that  the  bull  of  dispensation  which  the  King  asked  for  was 
printed  by  Dr.  Burnet  among  his  Records,  and  that  there  is 
no  such  clause  in  it.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  eftrontery  of 
the  request  made  by  Henry  and  his  advisers  that  it  certainly 
did  form  a  very  strong  argument  for  its  being  a  later  forgery, 
and  if  Mr.  Froude’s  argument  had  been  directed  to  provo 
that  the  bull  was  not  authentic  and  there  had  been  no  other 
evidence  on  the  subject,  it  would  perhaps  have  carried  con¬ 
viction  to  the  minds  even  of  those  who,  like  Herbert,  had 
seen  other  despatches  which  lent  it  some  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility.  Moreover  it  is  certain  that  no  dispensation  in  any 
degree  resembling  it  has  ever  issued  from  Rome,  and  a 
further  suspicion  attaches  to  the  document,  inasmuch  as  it 
distinguishes  between  the  cases  of  licit  and  illicit  intercourse 
which  it  might  be  thought  no  accomplished  canonist  would 
have  attempted  to  distinguish,  it  being  so  well-known 
a  principle  of  Canon  Law  that  ‘  sct  unduin  canones  etiaiu 
‘  per  coituin  fornicai’ium  et  incestuosuiu  contrahitur  afiinitas.’ 
But  Mr.  Froude  makes  no  attempt  to  provo  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  a  forgery,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason,  for  there 
exists  in  the  Record  Ollice  an  oi’iginal  draft  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  hand  of  no  less  a  person  than  Gainbara,  with  a 
parallel  column  of  criticism  upon  it,  which  was  printed  at 
length  in  the  Oxford  Records  of  the  Reformation,  and  has 

*  ‘  Anti-Sandorurt  ’  waa  a  small  (juarto  volume  published  at  Cambridge 
anonymously  in  the  year  15‘Jd.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  charges  brought 
against  the  King  and  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Sanders  in  the  form  of  two 
dialogues  held  at  Venice,  and  defends  the  character  of  the  Queen  from 
the  charge  of  unchastity,  amongst  other  reasons  by  alleging  her  severity 
against  several  ladies  of  her  court  who  had  been  seduced,  some  by  the 
promise  of  marriage,  others  by  offers  of  money,  &c.  The  authorsliip 
has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Cowell,  but  it  is  now  supposed  to  Iiavc  been 
composed  by  Dr.  Court. 
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since  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Jirevver,  who  describes  it  as 
follows : — 

‘  Proposed  bull  of  dispensation  for  Henry  VllL,  in  case 
‘  his  marriage  with  Katharine,  his  brother’s  widow,  be  pro- 
‘  nounced  unlawful,  to  marry  another  even  if  she  have 
‘  contracted  marriage  with  another  man,  provided  it  be  not 
‘  consummated,  and  even  if  she  be  of  the  second  degree  of 
‘  consanguinity,  or  of  the  first  degree  of  affinity  ex  gmcungm 
‘  licito  sea  illicito  cuita,  in  order  to  prevent  uncertainty  in  the 
succession,  which  in  past  times  has  been  the  occasion  of 
‘  wai',  with  comments  in  the  margin  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
‘  text  complaining  of  the  preamble  and  desiring  it  should  be 
‘  expunged  as  rellecting  unworthily  on  the  King.  The  writer 
‘  contends  that  the  dispensation  should  be  unconditional 
‘  without  reference  to  the  dissolution  of  the  present  marriage.’ 
Another  contemporary  copy  is  in  Knight’s  hand,  and  is  dated 
from  Orvieto,  lOkl.  Jan.  1.527 — i.e.  December  2:1,  1527.  A 
ilifferent  draft,  with  considerable  variations,  but  containing 
the  particular  clause  relating  to  the  first  degree  of  affinity, 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Brewer  with  the  date  (December  0 ) 
assigned  to  it,  but  the  document  itself  is  undated.  On  this 
IMr.  Brewer,  in  the  brilliant  Introduction  which  forms  the 
Preface  to  the  three  parts  of  his  fourth  volume,  observes  as 
follows : — 

‘  Tills  cxtraordliKiry  doouniont  could  have  in  view  no  otlior  contract 
than  the  King’s  inarriago  with  Anne  Bolcyn.  It  must  have  heeii 
intended  to  remove  certain  impediments  to  her  union  witli  tlic  King, 
and  anticipate  olijections  wliicli  might  liercal’ter  arise  as  to  tlie  validity 
of  their  union.  The  numerous  corrections  and  additions  made  in  the 
(h'all  show  with  what  care  and  consideration  it  was  drawn  uj),  and  how 
fully  it  was  intended  hy  its  framers  to  overrule  all  canonical  flaws  and 
detects.  The  commission  was  intended  to  dissolve  the  King’s  marriage 
with  Katharine ;  the  dispen.sation,  to  remove  all  ob.stacles  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne  lioleyn.  What  tho.se  obstiiclcs  were,  real  or  sujiposcd, 
I  need  not  detail.  They  are  startling  enough  ;  nor  can  it  be  suppo.sed 
tliat  provisions  so  minute  and  circumstantial  would  have  found  a 
place  in  this  document  had  not  certain  objections  against  the  King’s 
union  in  this  instance  existed  in  I’act  or  common  report.’  (P.  cccxxix.) 

The  irony  of  Mr.  Brower’s  remarks  on  the  obstacles  real 
or  supposed,  and  the  objections  existing,  whether  in  fact  or 
comuioa  report,  would  have  been  perfect  if  he  had  not  added 
in  a  note  the  well-known  story  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton’s 
conversation  with  the  King,  when  the  King  denied  that  he 
had  ever  had  any  criminal  intercourse  with  the  mother,  i.e. 
Lady  Eliiabeth  Boleyn,  upon  which  Cromwell  had  observed, 
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‘  Nor  with  the  sister  iiother,  and  therefore  put  that  out  of 
‘  your  mind.’  This  story  Mr.  Froude  dismisses  as  altogether 
apocryphal.  He  says,  ‘  Mr.  Brewer  accepts  the  version  of  a 
‘  confessed  boaster  as  if  it  was  a  complete  and  trustworthy 
‘  account  of  what  had  actually  passed.’  Well,  we  accept  it 
also,  but  are  quite  content  to  waive  it  as  being  altogether 
unnecessary,  the  evidence  of  the  liaison  being  sufficiently 
complete  without  it. 

Wo  have  been  thus  particular  in  establishing  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  this  proposed  bull,  which  was  drawn  up  in  England 
for  the  Pope  to  sign,  because  Mr.  Froude’s  principal  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  supposed  intrigue  would  lead  an  unwary 
reader  to  imagine  that  he  was  arguing  against  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  document.  If  that  were  in  dispute,  which  by 
the  admission  of  all  parties  it  is  not,  the  following  argument 
would  have  considerable  weight. 

‘  To  what  clsu,  it  is  asked,  can  such  extraordinary  expressions  refer, 
unless  to  some  disgraceful  personal  liaison  ?  The  uninstrueted  who 
draw  inferences  of  fact  from  the  verbiage  of  legal  documents  will 
discover  often  what  are  called  mare’s  nests.  I  will  request  the  reader 
to  consider  what  this  suj)i)osition  involves.  The  dispensation  would 
have  to  be  copied  into  the  Koman  registers  subject  to  the  ins[)ection  of 
the  acutest  canon  lawyers  in  the  world.  If  the  meaning  is  so  clear  to 
us,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  them.  We  are  therefore  to  believe  that 
1  lenry,  when  demanding  to  be  separated  liom  Catherine  as  an  escape 
from  mortal  sin,  for  the  relief  of  his  conscience,  and  the  surety  of  his 
succession,  was  gratuitously  putting  the  Pope  in  po8se.ssion  of  a  secret 
which  had  only  to  be  published  to  extingui.sh  him  and  his  plea  in  an 
outburst  of  scorn  and  laughter.’  (P.  56.) 

Now,  lettiug  alouo  the  peh'lto  principii  involved  in  this 
paragraph  as  to  the  King’s  conscience,  about  which  Mr. 
Froude  and  all  other  historians  of  any  note  are  irrecon¬ 
cilably  at  variance,  we  ask  what  is  this  argument  directed 
against.  If  it  is  meant  for  his  readers  to  infer  that  no  such 
document  ever  existed  till  long  after  the  time  when  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  been  written,  it  is  certainly  a  fair  conclusion 
that  such  effrontery  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  his  advisers 
is  inconceivable,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  mere  forgery. 
But  as  no  one  pretends  that, — one  copy  of  it  having  been 
written  and  corrected  by  Uberto  de  (jlambara,  the  Proto¬ 
notary  and  Papal  Nuncio  at  the  English  Court,  we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  supposition  that  the  provisions  it  contains 
are,  as  Mr.  Froude  wishes  us  to  believe,  merely  the  verbiage 
of  a  legal  document,  to  mislead  the  uninstructed.  Well, 
the  eminent  men  Avho  have  recently  written  on  the  subject 
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are  certainly  not  uninstructed.  Still,  we  do  not  care  to 
appeal  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  other  historians,  how¬ 
ever  learned  or  eminent.  We  simjily  challenge  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  other  document — and  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
at  the  Vatican — which  in  the  least  degree  resembles  the 
particularities  of  this  dispensation.  A  very  few  cases  had 
occurred  for  a  dispensation  for  a  marriage  between  persons 
who  were  related  in  the  first  degree  of  affinity.  One 
exactly  parallel  case  is  that  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal, 
for  whom  two  such  dispensations  had  been  obtained,  but  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  these,  any  more  than  a  hundred 
other  dispensations,  contained  amidst  ail  their  verbiage  any 
<uch  clause  as  the  one  in  question. 

Again,  Mr.  Froude  says  (p.  57)  Wolsey  was  not  a  fool. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  have  composed  a  docu¬ 
ment  so  fatal  and  have  drawn  the  Pope’s  pointed  attention 
to  it  9  What,  again,  is  this  argument  worth,  except  to  jwove 
that  the  document  is  not  authentic  ?  We  answer,  neither 
was  Foxe  a  fool,  yet  he  drew  up  the  document.  Neither  was 
Gambara,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  a  fool,  yet  he  copied  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  suggested  certain  alterations  in  it. 

There  remains  another  document  which  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  Mary  Bolcyn  had  been 
the  King’s  mistress.  This  was  first  published  in  its  entirety 
in  1870  in  the  ‘  llecords  of  the  lieformation,’  and  consists  of 
an  elaborate  argument  written  by  Cranmer  with  the  view  of 
covering  all  the  doubtful  points  in  the  case  for  the  divorce. 

The  heads  of  the  ditterent  sections  had  been  printed  by 
Burnet  amongst  his  Records,  but  probably  he  had  never  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  document,  or  if  he  had 
read  it  and  understood  its  lueaning',  he  woidd  probably  have 
suppressed  it.  It  is  a  document  tliat  must  cover  the  name 
of  Cranmer  with  lasting  infamy ;  for  it  professes  to  remove 
the  objection  which  might  be  alleged  to  the  virginity  of 
Catherine  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage,  if  that  should 
come  into  question,  and  also  the  other  objection  to  tbe 
marriage  with  Anne  on  the  score  of  her  being  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity;  and  hei'e  the  future  arch¬ 
bishop  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  at  once  and  boldly 
declares  his  belief  that  affinity  which  is  created  by  illicit 
intercourse  is  an  aflinity  created  by  pontifical  law  only 
and  has  no  effect.  The  copy  of  this  paper  had  been  sent  by 
the  editor  of  the  ‘  Records  of  the  Reformation  ’  to  the  late 
Dr.  Hook  to  assist  him  in  preparing  his  Life  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  after  it  had  been  read  by  Lord  llatherley  and 
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Dr.  Swainson,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Cranmer  was  aware  of  the  connexion 
that  had  existed  between  Mary  Boleyn  and  the  King.  With 
regal'd  to  this  point  and  the  other  most  important  fact  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  divorce,  the  editor  of  these 
volumes  observes  that  ‘  the  elaborate  discussion  of  the  case 
‘  in  this  paper  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  on  the 
‘  hypothesis  of  both  these  points  being  well  known  to  the 
‘  writer  of  the  treatise.’  This  paper  Mr.  Froude  hn,s  either 
never  seen  or  has  unaccountably  forgotten.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
matter  must  be  referred  to  the  original,  which  is  a  Latin 
document  extending  to  sixty-six  pages,  of  which,  as  the 
editor  says,  the  disgusting  details  are  fortunately  veiled  in 
the  decent  obscurity  of  a  dead  language. 

The  case  is  proved  to  a  certainty  ivhich  is  only  short  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  and  we  have  dwelt  the  longer 
upon  it  because  though  without  it  the  plea  of  Henry’s  having 
been  actuated  by  conscientious  motives  is  destroyed  by 
almost  every  public  act  of  his  life,  after  the  first  surrender 
of  himself  to  the  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  by  far  the 
easiest  and  most  conclusive  argument  against  him,  for  he  is 
asking  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  for  a  marriage  as  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  canon  law  as  that  which  he  wants  to  have 
dissolved.  Wo  have  no  space  to  go  further  into  the  matter, 
but  any  one  who  desires  to  know  what  more  may  be  said 
on  the  subject  will  find  it  calmly  and  conclusively  argued  in 
Note  B  of  the  appendix  to  M.  Friedmann’s  second  volume 
of  ‘  Anno  Boleyn,  a  Chapter  of  English  History,’  where  he 
entirely  overthrows  Mr.  Fronde’s  argument  from  the  silence 
of  official  documents,  alleged  in  his  previous  work  and  adhered 
to  in  liis  recent  publication. 

The  establishing  his  case  in  this  particular  is,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  last  importance  to  Mr.  Froude,  and  that  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  would  carry  with  it  the 
exculpation  of  the  King  from  another  charge  of  equal,  or  if 
possible  of  greater  enormity.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
connexion  as  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  the  received 
interpretation  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  confession  to  Cranmer  before 
she  died  could  not  bo  the  true  one.  What  this  confession 
amounted  to  was  a  mystery  until  Di’.  Lingard  propounded  his 
conjectui'e  that  it  was  the  allegation  of  the  intercourse  with 
her  sister  which  Cranmer  in  his  ende.avour  to  save  her  life 
induced  her  to  make.  There  is  no  other  explanation  of  this 
confession  at  all  probable,  and  M.  Friedmann  unhesitatingly 
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adopts  it.  What  passed  between  the  Queen  and  tlie  Arch¬ 
bishop  can  never  now  be  known,  but  after  the  interview  she 
expected  to  be  pardoned,  and  said  that  she  would  probably 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  Antwerp.  And  thus  Cranmer 
had  to  eat  his  own  words  and  declare  that  the  marriage 
with  Anne  never  had  been  valid,  and  to  the  Kin"  attaches  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  having  executed  for  adultery  a  woman 
'who  never  having  been  his  wife  could  not  have  been  guilty 
of  the  crime.  It  was  an  unprovoked  act  of  the  most  savage 
cruelty.  The  plea  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  King  for 
the  divorce  of  Catherine  or  the  marriage  with  Anne  is 
entirely  destroyed. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  Mr.  Froude’s  argument  to  re¬ 
present  the  idea  of  the  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon  as 
having  originated  at  an  earlier  period  than  can  be  ascribed 
to  it  if  it  derived  its  source  from  the  fascination  which 
Anne  Boleyn  began  to  exercise  over  the  King.  It  would 
have  served  his  purpose  well  if  he  had  referred  to  an 
obscure  hint  in  an  Italian  letter  of  September  1,  1514,  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  the  King  of  England  ‘  means  to 
*  annul  his  own  marriage,  and  will  obtain  what  he  wants 
‘  from  the  Pope,  as  France  did  with  Pope  Julius.’  If  Mr. 
Froude  had  known  of  this  he  would  perhaps  have  alleged  it 
in  defence  of  his  view,  and  we  quote  it  here  in  evidence  of 
his  having  neglected  to  consult  some  sources  from  which  he 
might  have  derived  additional  information.  We  observe 
that  he  has  seldom  made  any  reference  to  the  Venetian 
despatches  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Rawdon  Browne, 
which  throw  so  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  period. 
The  rumour  mentioned  by  the  Italian  is  probably  good  for 
nothing ;  its  value,  perhaps,  may  be  estimated  as  on  a  par 
with  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  writer,  who  mistakes 
Julius  II.  for  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  the  Pope  who  pro¬ 
nounced  the  divorce  of  Louis  XII.  from  Jeanne  of  France. 
That  there  really  was  no  such  idea  at  the  time  on  the  score 
of  the  probable  failure  of  male  issue  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  (somewhat  over  thiity  years  of  age)  was  at 
the  time  pregnant  of  the  child  which  was  prematurely  born 
three  months  later,  when  she  was  quite  yoiing  enough  for 
the  hope  of  future  issue,  and  is  described  by  Gerai’d  de 
Pleine  in  a  letter  to  Margaret  of  Savoy  a  few  months  earlier 
as  follows  :  ‘  The  Queen  is  believed  to  be  with  child,  and  is 
‘  so,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  judge.  She  is  of  a  lively  and 
‘  gracious  disposition,  quite  the  opposite  of  the  queen,  her 
‘  sister  [Joan  of  Aragon],  in  complexion  and  manner.’ 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  the  King  had  ceased  to  cohabit 
with  her  for  ten  years  after  this  period.  Nor  was  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  only  illegitimate  son  he  is 
known  to  have  had,  born  till  nearly  live  years  after.  So  that 
there  is  really  no  pi'obability  of  a  divorce  having  been 
thought  of,  for  no  foreign  despatches  allude  to  the  subject 
till  after  the  year  J527.  The  very  fact  that  in  1525  he 
had  been  created  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  title  of  peculiar 
significance,  as  Mr.  Fronde  has  observed,  since  it  had  been 
boime  by  his  grandfather,  Henry  VTI.,  shows  that  in  that 
year  his  father  had  thoughts  of  his  possible  succession  to 
the  throne,  and  therefore  probably  was  not  yet  thinking  of 
any  divorce  from  Catherine.  This  document  then  would 
not  have  served  Mr.  Fronde’s  purpose. 

But  there  is  another  document  of  the  year  1526  which  he 
presses  in  favour  of  his  argument  that  the  King’s  simple  and 
pardonable  desire  was  to  insure  a  male  successor  to  his 
throne,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possible  insurrection  that  might 
arise  in  the  event  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary, 
succeeding  to  the  crown.  There  exists  a  letter  of  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1526  (not  of  the  7th,  as  Mr.  Froude  represents),  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informs  Wolsey  of  the 
arrival  at  Paris  of  a  confidential  agent  of  Clement  VIL, 
who  had  spoken  to  the  Bishop  of  the  divorce  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  it.  He  uses  the  expression  henedictum 
(livorcinm,  evidently  alluding  to  a  matter  which  had  been 
of  long  standing,  and  which  had  caused  much  annoyance. 
!Mr.  Froude  immediately  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  here 
is  point-blank  evidence  that  the  matter  had  been  brought 
before  the  Pope  some  time  in  or  before  the  year  1526.  And 
here  he  can  claim  the  support  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Brewer,  for 
aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Ilomerus,  and  here  for  once  Mr. 
Brewer  is  wrong.  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
divorce  alluded  to  was  that  which  Queen  Margaret  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  suing  for  from  her  second  husband,  Angus,  a  suit 
which  had  been  going  on  since  1521,  and  the  success  of 
which  Wolsey  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent, 
but  which  was  accomplished  in  1 528. 

Here,  again,  whilst  we  are  on  this  subject  of  inaccuracy, 
we  must  caution  the  readers  of  Mr.  Froude’s  history  to  refer 
to  the  originals  from  which  he  quotes.  A  single  instance 
will  suffice  to  explain  our  meaning.  At  an  interval  of  only 
two  pages  from  the  mistake  we  have  been  commenting  on, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  Pope’s  application  to  Henry  for 
assistance,  on  reading  which  the  King  burst  into  tears.  This, 
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of  course,  would  be  a  good  argument  to  allege  for  the  King 
being  tender-hearted  and  compassionate.  We  find  three 
references,  two  of  which  are  not  very  accurately  represented, 
whilst  the  third,  which  alone  alludes  to  the  tears,  is  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  King  himself  in  answer  to  Clement, 
stating  that  he  could  not  avoid  shedding  tears  at  reading 
his  Holiness’s  letter.  What  the  assertion  is  worth  will  have 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  reader’s  own  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Henry  VIIT.  Mr.  Froude’s  view  of  the  matter 
is  useful  for  the  history  that  follows.  The  dexterity  with 
which  Mr.  Froude  avoids  all  difficulties,  and  escapes  from 
awkward  positions,  is  most  remarkable.  At  the  beginning 
of  chapter  vi.  we  are  told  that  the  great  scene  in  the  hall  at 
the  Blackfriars,  when  the  cause  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine 
of  Aragon  was  pleaded  before  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  further  description.  The  scene  was 
undoubtedly  dramatic  enough  to  have  afforded  the  historian 
an  opportunity  of  describing  it,  but  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
convenient  for  the  theory  that  Henry  was  influenced  by 
conscientious  scruples  in  wanting  to  get  rid  of  the  Queen. 
We  too  must  refrain  from  telling  the  story  again,  and  there 
is  no  need  that  we  should  do  so,  for  it  may  be  read  in  con¬ 
temporary  histories  as  related  by  an  eyewitness ;  and  shall, 
therefore,  only  quote  one  passage  from  a  speech  previously 
made  by  the  King,  which  will  effectually  dispose  of  the 
defence  instituted  for  him  as  being  ‘  at  any  rate  free  from 
‘  hypocrisy.’  He  says 

‘  As  touching  the  Queen,  if  it  be  adjudged  by  the  law  of  God  that  she 
is  my  lawful  wife,  there  was  never  anything  more  pleasant  nor  more 
acceptable  to  me  in  my  life,  both  for  the  discharge  and  clearing  of  my 
conscience  as  also  from  the  good  qualities  and  conditions  the  which  I 
know  to  be  in  her.  For  I  assure  you  all  that  .  .  .  she  is  a  woman  of 
most  gentleness  of  mind,  humility,  and  buxomness ;  yea,  of  all  good 
(pialities  appertaining  to  nobility.  She  is  without  comparison,  as  I 
these  twenty  years  almost  have  had  the  true  experiment,  so  that  if  I 
were  to  marry  again,  if  the  marriage  might  be  good  I  would  surely 
choose  her  above  all  other  women.’ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  speech  was  made  in  1528, 
and  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind,  has  to 
be  read  in  parallel  coliamns  with  the  account  of  the  mock 
trial  of  April  1527,  and  the  dallying  with  Anne  Boleyn 
which  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
letters  which  at  the  very  time  the  King  was  writing  to  her, 
and  w  hich  are  full  of  indecencies,  of  which  we  shall  venture 
to  quote  one,  and  that  not  the  most  improper ;  ‘  Wishing 
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*  myself  (specially  an  evening)  in  my  sweetheart’s  arms, 
‘  whose  pretty  dukkys  I  trust  shortly  to  cnsse.’  All  this 
was  known  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Froude  wrote  his  History 
thirty-six  years  ago.  What  was  not  known  at  that  time  is  the 
letter  in  which  Eustace  Chapuys,  who  succeeded  Mendoza  in 
the  summer  of  1529,  informs  the  Emperor  of  the  hypocrisy 
and  effrontery  of  the  King,  who  had  said  to  him  that,  if  the 
newly  discovered  breve  were  valid  and  genuine,  all  would  be 
right,  and  he  should  have  maintained  liis  union  with  the 
Queen  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  marriage 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  much  to  his  regret,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  dispute.*  And  this  was  at  a  time 
f  when  the  doubtful  connexion  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  being 

!  talked  of  in  every  court  of  Europe.  It  is  most  extraordinary 

'  how  Mr.  Froude  can  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  makes  against 

his  favourite  hypothesis.  He  has  actually  in  his  notes  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  letter  in  which  Henry  makes  this  avowal,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  trying  to  get  the  Emperor  to 
send  the  breve  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
destroyed,  and  so  preventing  its  ever  being  used  in  evidence 
for  the  Queen.  For  the  wonderful  mistakes  of  printing  in 
several  references  here  we  suppose  we  must  exonerate  Mr. 
Froude  and  lay  the  blame  upon  the  printer. 

Many  I’eaders  of  English  history  perhaps  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Eustace  Chapuys,  though  perhaps  some 
will  recognise  the  imperial  ambassador  in  the  Capucius  of 
Shakespeare.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1529,  and  remained 
I  as  ambassador  from  Charles  till  1539  without  any  intermis¬ 

sion,  and  returned  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months  in  1540. 

■  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  not  more  than 

thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  had  been  previously  employed  on 
^  various  missions  as  a  privy  councillor  of  Charles  III.,  Duke  of 

Savoy.  He  died  in  1556  at  Louvain,  in  Belgium.  He  makes 
,  little  figure  in  histories  of  the  reign  till  the  publication  of 

Dr.  Lingard’s  great  work,  but  since  that  time  his  name  is 
well  known  to  editors  of  State  Papers  and  diligent  readers 
of  the  recent  Calendars  of  Mr.  Gairdner  and  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos.  He  was,  of  course,  a  firm  adherent  to  the  Queen’s 
I  cause,  and  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  an  unprejudiced  witness ; 

but  he  had  more  opportunities  than  any  other  foreign  am¬ 
bassador  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  temper  and 
institutions  of  the  English  people,  for  no  other  envoy  from 
any  foreign  Power  was  employed  so  long  as  he  was  at  the 
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English  Court.  We  learn  much  from  the  despatches  of  the 
French  ambassadors  which  have  recently  been  published  by 
M.  Kaulek  in  the  volumes  of  the  ‘  Tnventaire  Analytique  des 
‘  Archives  du  Ministcu-e  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,’  as  well  as 
from  the  reports  made  to  tlie  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice 
by  their  ambassadors,  wlio  seldom  remained  at  their  post  for 
more  than  two  years ;  but  Chapuys’  despatches  are  of  far 
greater  value,  not  only  because  of  his  superior  knowledge  of 
English  affairs,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  his  letters  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  are  so  continuous,  so  long, 
and  so  full  of  detail.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Mr.  Froude  should  have  much  to  add  to  the  History 
which  he  published  some  six  and  thirty  years  back,  for 
these  State  Papers  have  been  brought  to  light  since  that 
time,  and  their  contents  have  scarcely  yet  been  embodied  in 
any  history  of  the  period.  Of  Eustace  Chapuys’  character 
we  wish  we  could  give  a  more  favourable  account ;  but  he 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  other  diplomatists  of  the 
time.  He  was,  no  doubt,  sincerely  devoted  to  his  master’s 
service,  but  in  advancing  the  Emperor’s  interests  he  did  not 
scruple  to  use  means  which  cannot  be  justified  on  any  prin- 
ciples  of  morality.  But  he  was  no  liar — at  least,  to  his  own 
sovereign, — however  he  may  have  thought  proper  to  deceive 
Cromwell  and  his  master ;  and  his  statements  of  facts  which 
came  under  his  own  cognisance  are  certainly  trustworthy, 
and  are,  in  some  instances,  most  remarkably  confirmed  by 
the  accounts  transmitted  by  the  French  ambassador  Marillac 
to  Francis  and  tlie  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency.  History 
has,  in  one  respect,  benefited  by  his  unscrupulousness.  He 
had  unlucliily  left  behind  him,  in  a  house  which  was  after¬ 
wards  inhabited  by  Marillac,  a  bundle  of  drafts  and  papers 
of  his  ofticial  correspondence,  and  the  French  ambassador 
boasts  of  their  having  come  into  his  possession,  and  makes 
no  scruple  of  using  them  for  his  own  purposes.  But  Chapuys 
was,  in  this  respect,  quite  a  match  for  Marillac,  for,  in  a 
ciphered  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  dated  July  IG,  1541,  he 
says  that  he  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  French 
ambassador’s  man,  and  that  he  will  spare  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  cipher  used  by  him,  as  Avell  as  some 
original  letters  addressed  to  him  that  may  enlighten  his 
Majesty  as  to  the  doings  of  the  French  ;  and  that  no  money 
shall  be  spared  in  bribing  the  man,  even  if  he  himself  should 
be  ruined  by  the  transaction. 

Chapuys  succeeded  Mendoza  as  ambassador  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  at  the  English  Court.  His  credentials  bear  date 
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July  7,  1529,  and  he  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
following  month,  and  from  this  time  forward  for  the  next 
ten  years  we  have  a  Hood  of  light  thrown  upon  English 
history  as  detailed  in  some  hundreds  of  letters,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  length,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
aunt  and  sister  of  Charles,  who  Avere  successively  governesses 
of  the  Low  Countries,  written  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  or 
a  fortnight.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one  of  these  letters, 
written  before  he  had  made  much  acquaintance  with  English 
affairs;  and  in  his  earlier  con’cspondence  he  makes  ludicrous 
mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  so  as  sorely  to 
puzzle  Don  Pascual  de  Csiyangos,  the  editor  of  the  Spanish 
series,  who  himself  is  scarcely  at  home  with  the  names  of 
English  families,  and  has  been  guilty  of  much  want  of 
accuracy  in  this  as  in  other  particulars. 

The  principal  point  in  an  historical  point  of  view  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  made  in  this  volume  is  the  near  risk  of  a 
civil  war  which  the  King  incurred,  and  the  whole  blame  of 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  author  attributes  to  the 
injured  Queen,  who  would  not  consent  to  surrender  her  own 
rights  in  favour  of  an  abandoned  woman,  who  was  scheming 
to  supplant  her  on  the  throne,  and  had  already  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  herself  whatever  affection  or  love  the  King 
had  ever  entertained  towards  her.  All  this  will  probably  bo 
new  to  most  of  his  readers,  though  it  has  been  more  or  less 
familiar  to  scholars  who  have  followed  the  revelations  made 
by  the  publication  of  the  successive  issues  of  the  Spanish 
Calendar  and  Mr.  Cairdner’s  volumes  of  State  Papers. 
It  is  probable  that  at  any  time  during  the  reign  from  1527,  as 
well  as  in  Edward’s  time,  if  the  Emperor  had  resolved  to 
assist  the  insurgents  by  force  of  arms  he  might  have 
prevailed.  The  first  hint  we  have  of  this  appears  in 
Mendoza’s  letter  to  Charles  of  July  1 7,  1527,  where  he  tells 
him  that  if  only  six  or  seven  thousand  men  were  landed 
in  Cornwall,  forty  thousand  Englishmen  would  rise  and  join 
them.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  if  the  seeds  of 
rebellion  and  war  existed  in  England,  they  sprang  not  ex¬ 
clusively  from  sympathy  for  Queen  Catherine.  The  majority 
of  the  people  of  England  were  Itoman  Catholics.  The 
whole  of  the  clergy  and  a  large  portion  of  the  laity  view’ed 
with  disgust  the  rupture  of  the  Church.  The  Catliolic  re¬ 
bellion  did,  in  fact,  break  out  in  the  ‘Pilgrimage  of  Grace,’ 
after  the  death  of  Catherine ;  but  as  long  as  she  lived,  she 
was  regarded  as  a  champion  of  the  old  faith,  whilst  the 
inr.cvaticris  cf  the  Pefcin  ers  were  discredited  by  their  con- 
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nexion  with  the  levity  and  the  vices  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
was  always  detested  by  the  nation.  Catherine  herself  re¬ 
lied  on  the  Catholic  party  for  her  protection  and  defence, 
and  she  was  not  unaware  of  the  disposition  of  the  Catholie 
leaders  to  rise  in  her  favour. 

Surely  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  unprotected 
Queen  should  send  a  servant  to  the  Emperor,  her  nephew, 
informing  him  of  the  circumstances,  nor  again  that  Henry 
should  write  to  have  that  messenger  intercepted  in  France 
on  his  way  to  Spain  by  the  King’s  special  order  to  VVolsey. 
Her  letter  to  Charles,  however,  reached  him  by  the  same 
post  as  Mendoza’s,  the  messenger  having  probably  eluded 
Wolsey’s  vigilance,  as  he  expected,  by  travelling  by  sea. 
The  Emperor  took  no  notice  of  Mendoza’s  suggestion. 
He  was  probably  of  opinion  that  the  intrigue  with  Anne 
Boleyn  would  end  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  with  her 
elder  sister  Mary,  and  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  his 
interference,  for  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  plea  of  con¬ 
science  was  only  a  false  issue  raised  as  the  only  possible  way 
of  getting  rid  of  Catherine.  He  therefore  replied  that  it 
would  be  well  to  use  gentle  methods  of  persuasion,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  any  idea  of  his  armed  interference  till  long 
after,  when  Chapuys  urged  him  over  and  over  again  at  a 
time  when  the  Emperor  knew  that  an  invasion  of  England 
would  be  most  inconvenient. 

At  the  time  of  Mendoza’s  first  suggestion  that  if  the 
Emperor  invaded  England  he  would  have  a  large  following 
of  English  to  assist  him  in  the  defence  of  the  Queen,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  ambassador  had  any  idea  that  any 
such  crisis  would  occur,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  such  idea 
had  been  favoured  by  Catherine,  who  long  after  this  time 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  her  husband  was  under  some 
bewitching  spell,  from  which,  if  he  could  once  be  detached 
from  Anne  Boleyn  and  other  evil  counsellors,  she  would 
surely  be  able  to  recover  him.  Her  applications  to  the 
Emperor  always  supposed  that  her  nephew  would  be  able  to 
influence  the  Pope  to  try  the  case  and  decide  it  in  the  only 
way  in  which  she  knew  he  must  decide  it — in  her  favour. 
As  late  as  January  15.30  Chapuys  was  representing  to  her 
that  Charles’s  interference  was  of  a  friendly  kind,  and 
even  on  April  23  in  that  year,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
put  the  question  to  the  imperial  ambassador  whether  he 
thought  his  master  would  make  war  against  England  in  the 
interest  of  the  Queen,  his  aunt,  Chapuys  had  confidently 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such  inter- 
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fereiice,  for  her  party  would  be  strong  enough  in  England 
without  it.  Catherine  herself,  also,  was  constantly  recom¬ 
mending  Chapuys  to  be  conciliatory  towards  Henry,  a  piece 
of  advice  which  he  does  not  seem  always  to  have  followed, 
for,  if  v;e  may  judge  from  his  own  account  of  his  interviews, 
he  spoke  out  most  courageously,  denouncing  the  King  at  one 
time  for  not  allowing  the  Queen  any  foreigners  for  her 
coxmsel,  and  at  another  remonstrating  with  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  proceeded  in  bribing  and  brow¬ 
beating  the  authorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  decide 
that  the  marriage  Avith  a  brother’s  widow  Avas  invalid. 
Though  Chapuys  Avas  not  as  yet  advising  the  Emperor  to 
resort  to  violent  measures,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of 
Charles’s  interfering  Avitli  an  army  Avas  constantly  present 
to  tlie  King’s  mind,  and  that  the  delay  of  the  trial  of  the 
case,  and  subsequent  measures,  Avas  mainly  OAving  to  the 
iear  of  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  OAvn  subjects.  He 
could  pack  the  House  of  Commons  Avith  his  oAvn  creatures, 
and  could  control  many  of  the  temporal  peers  and  most  of 
the  bishops,  but  Catherine  Avas  universally  beloved,  and 
Anne  Boleyn  as  universally  hated  and  despised.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  feeling  Avas  pretty  Avell  balanced  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  country  against  papal  interference  in 
English  affairs ;  and  the  summons  of  the  King  to  Home  for 
the  trial  of  the  case,  after  the  breakdoAvn  of  the  attempted 
trial  before  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  gave  him  an  immense 
advantage. 

Chapuys  had  hitherto  been  of  opinion  that  there  Avould  be 
no  need  for  the  Emperor’s  armed  interference,  but  after  the 
marriage  Avith  Anne  Boleyn  had  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  he  seems  to  haA'e  been  aAvare  that  there  was  no  noble¬ 
man  poAA'erful  enough  to  initiate  proceedings,  and  that  for 
Avant  of  a  leader  there  Avould  be  no  insurrection  in  favour 
of  the  outraged  Queen,  though  there  Avere  not  Avaiiting 
peers  temporal  and  spiritual  Avho  urged  him  on  to  try  to 
induce  the  Emperor  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence. 

Mr.  Eroude  knoAvs  as  Avell  as  anybody  that  rebellion  against 
a  king  is  not  altogether  unknoAvn  in  English  history,  and 
surely  if  ever  an  insurrection  in  defence  of  an  injured  queen 
and  against  a  cruel  and  unprincipled  tyrant  Avere  justifiable, 
it  would  have  been  so  if  the  nation  had  taken  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  Catherine  and  of  the  Church  to  Avhich  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation  still  belonged ;  but  Mr.  Eroude  is  never 
tired  of  reiterating  his  opinion  that  the  King’s  conduct  Avas 
justifiable  and  necessary,  because  of  his  feeling  of  the  cer- 
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taiiity  of  a  dispuled  succession  and  a  civil  war  if  there  were 
no  male  heir  to  the  crown.  Yet  the  allegation  is  sui'ely 
sufliciently  disposed  of  when  it  is  rcineiuhorod  that  long 
after  this  time  the  Princess  Mary  succeeded  her  brother 
without  any  serious  disturbance,  and  that  at  a  time  when, 
owing  to  the  Protestant  and  Puritan  government  of  Edward’s 
council  for  six  years,  the  people  were  far  more  incensed 
against  the  Pope  than  ever  they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  his 
father.  Moreover  the  King  seems  to  have  somewhat  for¬ 
gotten  his  idea  that  rebellion  would  ensue  in  default  of  a 
male  heir  when  ho  forced  the  Parliament  to  settle  the  crown 
upon  Elizabeth  (cap.  22,  an.  25),  or  any  sister  that  might 
bo  born  after  her,  supposing  that  he  should  have  no  son  to 
succeed  him. 

Though  Mr.  Eroude  has  not  for  the  most  part  attempted 
to  conceal  what  makes  in  Catherine’s  favour,  yet  it  is  quite 
inexcusable  to  accuse  her  of  indelicacy  because  of  her  per¬ 
sistent  assertion  that  the  marriage  between  herself  and 
Prince  Arthur  had  never  been  consummated.  This  was  so 
important  a  point  that  if  it  could  have  been  substantiated  on 
the  trial  it  would  have  at  once  settled  the  case  ;  and  as  her 
own  aftirmation  would  not  have  been  allowed  as  evidence 
unless  corroborated  by  other  proofs,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  sent  special  messengers  all  over  Spain  to  lind 
out  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  those  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  her  at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage.  JTer 
own  affirmation  would  have  been  mot  by  a  point-blank  denial 
by  Henry,  who  actually  had  it  inserted  in  the  statute  already 
quoted  that  such  consummation  had  been  sufficiently  attested 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Whereas  it  is  quite 
certain  that  no  such  allegation  had  been  raised  or  disputed 
at  the  time  of  the  judgement  at  J^unstable,  when  Cranmer 
took  very  good  care  that  Catherine  should  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  2)utting  in  an  appearance,  and  then  pronounced 
her  contumacious  for  not  doing  so.  It  was  in  fact  owing 
to  the  assertion  of  the  consummation  in  the  breve,  witli 
the  omission  of  the  word  forsan,  which  had  been  in  the 
previous  dispensation  of  Julius  II.,  that  the  tiueen  had 
refused  to  be  bound  by  its  terms.  As  to  the  fact  itself,  what¬ 
ever  doubts  may  have  boon  entertained  at  the  time  have 
been  entirely  set  at  rest  by  the  revelations  made  in  the 
Simancas  records,  though,  if  the  character  of  the  leen  is 
considered,  her  assertion  of  the  fact  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  any  ordinary  inquirer. 

From  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  the  imperial 
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ambassador  never  ceased  to  urge  on  his  master  the  necessity 
of  his  landing  an  armed  force  to  assist  the  people,  who  were 
only  waiting  for  a  leader  to  rise  against  the  King.  But  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Charles  ever  seriously  entertained  the 
project,  and  his  Spanish  counsellors  were  not  in  favour  of  it. 
At  last,  on  March  28, 1531,  after  more  than  six  years’  delay, 
Clement  issued  the  bull  declaring  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Catherine  to  be  valid,  and  this  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  all  the  cardinals,  some  of  whom  had  before  been 
wavering,  or  had  taken  the  opposite  side.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  Act  was  passing  the  House  of  Lords  which  put  an 
end  to  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England.  From  this  time 
forward,  accordingly,  Chapuys  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging 
the  Emperor  to  make  war  in  defence  of  tbe  Queen’s  rights. 
And  he  even  went  the  length  of  tempting  the  King  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  interfere,  suggesting  that  it  was  quite  on  the  tapis 
that  he  might  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  in  which  case  the 
Emperor  would  be  glad  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  It  must  be  said  to  Chapuys’  credit  that 
ho  spoke  out  before  the  King  and  his  council  with  the  utmost 
courage,  and  even  demanded  to  be  heard  in  Parliament 
against  the  proposed  Act  of  Succession  and  its  penalties, 
though,  of  course,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  reveal  to  them 
the  steps  he  had  taken  to  encourage  the  disaffected  peers 
and  others  who  were  meditating  an  insurrection.  The  King 
Avas,  indeed,  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and,  as  Mr. 
Froude  has  truly  observed,  it  was  chiefly  the  alarm  at  the 
consolidation  of  the  papal  power  over  England  that  enabled 
him  to  hold  his  subjects  together  and  prevent  their  rising 
in  rebellion  against  him. 

Mr.  Froude  makes  use  of  two  or  three  ambiguous  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  letters  of  the  Queen  to  Charles,  and  in  those  of 
Chapuys,  which  seem  to  him  to  imply  that  she  was  involved 
in  a  conspiracy  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  invade  England. 
She  had  hoped  against  hope  that  the  King  would  submit 
after  the  Pope’s  final  sentence  was  made  knoAvn ;  but  her 
appeal  seems  to  be  for  help  for  herself  and  her  daughter, 
both  of  them  threatened  with  death  if  they  refused  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  rightful  titles ;  and  she  was  willing  to  resign 
herself  to  any  remedy  the  Emperor  should  think  right  to 
apply,  appai'cntly  not  in  her  own  mind  specifying  the  means, 
and  evidently  being  more  anxious  for  the  soul  of  her  worth¬ 
less  husband,  as  well  as  for  the  Avelfare  of  her  daughter, 
than  for  her  own  personal  interests.  If  she  thought  further 
about  the  matter,  it  is  probable  she  meant  that  the  Emperor’s 
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iiiterfereuce  in  preveutinu  the  trade  between  Spain  and 
Flanders  and  this  country  might  be  efifectual — at  least,  this 
is  the  way  in  which  we  understand  her  words  as  related  by 
Chapuys — ‘  lest  she  should  contradict,  in  the  least,  what  she 
‘  has  said  aud  written  on  former  occasions.’  * 

At  any  rate  Chapuys  understood  the  Queen  so,  for,  a  few 
days  later  than  that,  Catherine  still  protested  that  she  would 
rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than  be  the  occasion  of  such 
misery  as  would  be  caused  by  war.  But,  though  the  Queen 
and  the  princess  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  a  formidable  insurrection  was  very  nearly  being 
devised,  and  only  wanted  a  leader  to  insure  success.  It  is 
idle  now  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  result  if 
Charles  had  seen  fit  to  interfere ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  he  ever  seriously  meditated  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  England  ;  but  such  an  invasion  was  the  subject  of 
many  hopes  and  fears  at  the  time.  Chapuys’  letters  to  the 
Emperor  reveal  a  state  of  things  which  English  readers  till 
lately  have  formed  little  or  no  conception  of. 

Surely  no  ambassador  ever  spoke  out  his  mind  more 
freely  and  courageously  at  a  foreign  court  than  Chapuys 
did  when  summoned  to  the  meeting  of  Council  on  May  15, 
1531.  It  is  true  that  we  have  only  his  own  account  of  his 
conduct  at  the  meeting ;  but  after  making  every  possible 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  it  is  scai’cely  possible  to  doubt 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  statements.  By  the  Act 
recently  passed,  death  had  been  enacted  as  the  penalty  of 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  to  the  succession,  and  the  Council 
was  assembled  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
two  women  who  refused  to  consent  to  their  own  degradation. 
Chapuys  described  to  them  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  as  it 
appeared  to  his  judgement,  in  the  clearest  terms.  But  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  urged  that  the  ladies  must  submit  to  the 
law.  The  King,  of  course,  could  not  venture  to  enforce  the 
threatened  penalty  on  the  Queen,  and,  brutal  as  ho  had 
become,  would  not  have  wished  to  enforce  it  against  his 
daughter,  for  whom  even  he  had  some  lingering  affection ; 
but  Anne  Boleyn  was  a  she-devil,  and  was  quite  capable  of 
suggesting  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  them  both  to  secure 
her  own  position,  which  was  already  becoming  somewhat 
unsafe,  and  would  depend  upon  the  sex  of  the  next  child, 
with  which  she  had  protended  she  was  already  pregnant. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubtful  whether  Chapuys’  information 
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Avas  strictly  correct  that  the  concuhine  had  bribed  some  one 
to  pi-etend  a  revelation  from  God  that  she  Avas  not  to  con¬ 
ceive  children  while  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Avere  alive,  and 
that  she  had  sent  the  man  Avith  the  message  to  the  King, 
saying  that  the  ladies  were  rebels  and  traitresses  and  deserved 
to  die.  It  is  in  the  fear  of  this  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  King  that  Mr.  Froude  finds  the  justification  of  the 
tyrannical  and  inhuman  conduct  of  Henry  towards  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  the  infamous  murders  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  justification 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  preposterous,  for  it  Avas 
only  the  arbitrary  Avill  of  the  King  that  had  made  the  denial 
of  the  Act,  and  the  refusal  to  subscribe,  high  treason.  But 
it  Avas  of  the  last  importance  to  justify,  if  possible,  the 
execution  of  Fisher,  and  though  no  such  plea  Avas  made 
in  the  indictment,  Mr.  Froude  brings  him  in  guilty  on  the 
score  of  his  having  abetted  the  hoped-for  insurrection,  and 
having  been  a  i)arty  to  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  to 
invade  England.  Accordingly  Ave  are  told  (p.  840)  that 
Chapuys’  letters  leave  no  doubt  of  Fisher’s  disloyalty,  and  of 
his  desire  to  bring  in  an  imperial  army.  We  confess  Ave 
Avere  at  first  somewhat  staggered  by  this  confident  assertion, 
for  Ave  had  never  seen  in  any  of  Chapuys’  despatches  a  single 
expression  that  warranted  any  such  inference,  and  Mr. 
Fronde’s  remark  Avould  lead  an  iinwary  reader  to  suppose 
that,  as  the  communications  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
ambassador  Avere  frequent,  tliere  Avould  be  allusions  to  this 
subject  in  their  conversations,  as  reported  to  the  Emperor. 
We  therefore  searched  the  documents  again,  and  are  able 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  letter  Avhich  bears  out  the 
accusation.  But  Ave  have  found  one  sentence  in  a  letter 
from  the  ambassador  to  the  Emperor,  Avhich  probably  may 
have  misled  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  of  date  September  27,  1538, 
three  Aveeks  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  and  runs  as  folloAvs, 
as  translated  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos 

‘  For,  as  that  excellent  and  holy  man  the  bishop  of  Kochester  told 
me  some  time  ago,  the  I’ope’s  weapons  become  very  malleable  Avhen 
directed  against  the  obdurate  and  pertinacious.  And  therefore  it  is 
incumbent  upon  your  Majesty  to  interfere  in  this  afi'air,  and  undertake 
a  Avork  Avhich  must  be  as  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God  as  Avar  upon  the 
Turk.’ 

The  latter  paragraph  expresses  the  same  opinion  which 
Chapuys  is  never  tired  of  reiterating  in  his  letters  to 
Charles,  and  Ave  can  only  conjecture  that  Mr.  Froude  took  it 
to  represent  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  view,  and  upon  it 
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has  constructed  his  defence  of  the  condemnation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  newly  created  cardinal.  He  has  not  found  the 
same  amount  of  evidence  against  Sir  Thomas  More.  So  he 
is  content  with  the  allegation  that  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together — in  other  words,  that  he  had  been  ‘  Fisher’s 

*  intimate  friend  and  companion,  and  he  could  hardly  have 

*  been  ignorant  of  a  conspiracy  with  which  Fisher  had  been 
‘  so  closely  concerned,  while  malice  might  be  inferred  with- 
‘  out  injustice  from  an  acquaintance  with  dangerous  purposes 
‘  which  he  had  not  revealed.  He  paid  the  penalty  of  the 

*  society  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  He  even  more 
‘  than  the  Bishop  of  Eochester  was  the  chief  of  the  party 
‘opposed  to  the  Keformation’  (p.  343).  It  is  thus,  we 
suppose,  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  eyes  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and  as 
we  are  to  form  our  judgements  of  actions  from  their  ultimate 
results,  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ‘  was  not  wanton, 
‘  and  it  was  not  an  act  of  tyranny.  It  was  an  inevitable  and 
‘  painful  incident  of  an  infinitely  blessed  Revolution.’ 

All  these  horrors  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Froude  to  the 
obstinacy  of  Catherine,  who  surely  would  have  been  branded 
with  eternal  infamy  if  she  had  consented  to  allow  that  her 
own  marriage  was  invalid  for  the  sake  of  allowing  her 
husband  to  cohabit  with  a  woman  of  impure  life  to  whom  he 
had  taken  a  fancy,  without  any  declaration  from  the  same 
source  that  had  authorised  her  marriage  that  that  authorisa¬ 
tion  was  not  valid.  The  King’s  wickedness  is  hidden  under 
the  plea  of  conscience  and  the  desire  for  issue  male  to  save 
the  country  from  the  possible  chance  of  a  civil  war  which 
would  never  have  arisen. 

That  the  lives  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Mary  were  in 
danger  was  commonly  thought  and  was  certainly  believed  by 
themselves,  and  Mr.  Froude  apparently  holds  that  this  is 
true,  being  willing  to  attribute  any  amount  of  villany  to 
Anne  Boleyn  if  only  the  King  can  be  exculpated.  How  he 
would  have  defended  Henry  if  M.  Friedmann’s  charge 
against  him  for  having  poisoned  the  Queen  could  be  sub¬ 
stantiated,  we  do  not  know.  We  observe  that  he  has 
never  in  any  instance  referred  to  this  author’s  interesting 
and  important  work  on  Anne  Boleyn,  though  w'e  may 
suppose  him  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  ‘  orthodox 
‘  historians’  whose  judgements  Mr.  Froude  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  overthrowing.  M.  Friedmann  seems  to  us  to 
have  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  accusation 
against  Henry  and  Anne,  but  we  must  be  content  to  ac- 
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quiesce  in  the  judgement  that  the  case  is  not  absolutely 
proved.  Tliat  Henry  in  his  passionate  resentment  against 
Anne  should  have  told  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  that  she  had 
attempted  to  get  him  and  his  sister  poisoned  does  not  prove 
much,  either  as  regards  her  guilt  or  his  own  innocence  of 
the  death  of  Catherine.  The  account  given  by  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Exeter  to  the  imperial  ambassador  about  the 
words  uttered  by  Henry  two  months  before  her  death,  and 
the  evident  joy  with  which  he  received  the  tidings  of  lier 
death,  are  more  to  the  point.  But  as  Mr.  Froude  does  not 
believe  the  story,  he  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  King  on  this  score.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done  his  best 
to  represent  the  Queen  and  her  daughter  as  being  implicated, 
as  well  as  Fisher  and  More,  in  the  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
the  King  by  the  invitation  of  foreign  forces  under  the  lead 
of  the  Emperor.  Anyone  would  think  from  the  constant 
allusion  to  this  point  that  Catherine’s  letters  to  the  Emperor 
were  full  of  impassioned  exhortations  to  her  nephew  to  land 
a  force  in  England  and  proclaim  war  against  her  husband. 
We  confidently  aver  that  there  is  not  a  single  letter  in  which 
any  such  request  can  be  found.  On  the  contrary,  as  late  as 
November  22,  1533,  i.e.  more  than  two  months  after  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth,  she  protests  in  one  of  her  letters  that  she 
would  rather  die  than  be  the  cause  of  war,  and  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  after  that  time  she  had  changed  her  mind. 
Chapuys  was,  of  course,  during  all  the  time  endeavouring 
to  goad  the  Emperor  on  to  the  enterprise,  and  was  reiterat¬ 
ing  his  complaints  of  the  ill  usage  of  the  Queen  and  her 
daughter,  and  perhaps  exaggerating  the  danger  in  which 
their  lives  were  placed  by  the  machinations  of  the  concubine, 
as  he  persisted  in  calling  Anne ;  but  though  several  letters 
of  Catherine’s  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emperor  have  survived 
and  are  calendared  in  the  volumes  of  State  Papers  of  the 
reign,  there  is  not  a  word  that  can  fairly  be  construed  in 
this  sense.  All  that  she  asks  is  that  the  Emperor  will  apply 
‘  some  remedy,’  the  very  same  words  she  had  all  along  used 
in  ui’ging  him  to  influence  the  late  Pope  to  come  to  a  final 
decision  of  the  matter.  Thus,  on  April  8, 1535,  her  entreaty 
is  that  his  Majesty  will  think  of  some  remedy  for  her  forlorn 
condition,  and,  on  August  8  of  the  same  year,  she  entreats 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  inform  her  brother,  the  Emperor, 
of  the  dreadful  state  in  which  she  is,  and  to  use  her  best 
efforts  with  the  King  of  France,  and  his  wife,  the  Emperor’s 
sister,  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the  King  of  England  in  getting 
him  to  abandon  the  sin  in  which  he  is  living. 
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fn  spito  of  all  tlio  iiiisrepvosentatioiis  contained  in  tins 
volume,  we  are  mucli  mistaken  if  the  story,  even  as  told  by 
Mr.  Froiide,  does  not  enlist  all  the  reader’s  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  (^ueen,  and  against  her  brutal  husband,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  her  death,  and  had 
two  months  before  sworn  that  he  would  no  longer  endure 
the  opposition  of  the  Queen  and  Princess,  and  that  the  next 
Parliament  must  rid  him  of  them.* 

Vengeance  was  not  long  in  overtaking  Anne  Boleyn.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  Queen,  she  miscarried  of 
a  male  child,  and  her  doom  was  sealed.  A  few  days  before, 
the  IMarchioness  of  Exeter  had  reported  to  Chapuys  words 
said  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  King,  ‘that  he  had  been 
‘  drawn  into  the  marriage  by  witchcraft ;  God  had  shewn 
‘  llis  displeasure  by  denying  him  male  children  by  her,  and 
‘  therefore  he  might  take  another  wife.’  Whether  M. 
Friedmann’s  account  of  the  mode  in  which  Cromwell  con¬ 
trived  to  get  up  the  false  charge  against  Anne,  which  even¬ 
tually  led  to  her  execution,  is  true  or  not,  we  cannot  decide. 
To  disprove  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Mr.  Froude, 
if  his  argument  for  the  conscientiousness  of  the  King  is  to 
be  maintained.  It  must  be  allowed  that  M.  Friedmann,  like 
his  predecessor,  M.  Bergenroth,  is  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions 
on  very  insufficient  evidence,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  case 
as  regards  his  decision  on  the  death  of  Catherine  of  Aragon 
and  tlie  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Froude  has  instituted  no  defence  for  the  King  for  his  incon¬ 
sistency  in  forcing  Cranmer  to  declare  the  marriage  null  and 
void,  and  then  executing  Anne  for  a  crime  of  which,  unless 
she  were  the  King’s  wife,  she  could  not  have  been  guilty.  As 
Dr.  Lingard  has  observed — If  his  object  had  been  to  place 
Jane  Seymour  in  her  place,  the  divorce  of  Anne  without 
her  execution,  or  the  execution  without  the  divorce,  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  But  he  seems  to 
have  pursued  her  with  insatiable  hatred.  Not  content  with 
taking  her  life,  he  made  her  feel  in  every  way  a  wife  and  a 
mother  could  feel.  He  stamped  on  her  character  the 
infamy  of  adultery  and  incest ;  he  deprived  her  of  the  name 
and  the  right  of  wife  and  queen,  and  bastardised  the 
daughter  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  child.  The  speeches 
and  the  reticence  of  Anne,  and  the  five  gentlemen  who  were 
executed  on  her  account,  are  equally  unintelligible  on  the 
score  of  their  guilt  or  of  their  innocence.  Mr.  Froude,  after 
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quoting  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis  Weston,  in  which  he 
speaks,  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  the  oftences  done  unto 
his  father,  mother,  and  wife,  especially  the  latter,  concludes 
that  this  amounts  to  a  confession  of  his  adultery  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  here  he  rides  the  high  horse,  and  avows  that 
‘  if  any  one  can  believe,  after  reading  it,  that  the  writer 
‘  was  about  to  die  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  I 
‘  shall  not  attempt  to  reason  with  such  a  pei'son’  (p.  421). 
Neither  shall  we  attempt  to  .argue  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Fronde ;  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  avowal  that  to 
us  the  letter  seems  to  prove  nothing  at  all ;  and,  again,  wo 
agree  with  Dr.  Lingard,  that  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  suppose  that  no  person  was  allowed  to  speak  at 
his  execution,  without  a  solemn  promise  to  say  nothing  in 
disparagement  of  the  judgement  under  which  he  suffered. 
If  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  ju’omised  that  her  life  would  be 
taken  by  the  sword  instead  of  the  more  horrible  death  by 
burning  at  the  stake,  it  is  perhaps  intelligible  that  she  should 
have  spoken  of  the  King  as  her  sovereign  and  master,  ‘  the 
‘  most  godly,  noble  and  gentle  prince  there  is.’ 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  Ileni’y’s 
character  for  Mr.  Fronde  to  extend  his  namative  of  the 
divorce  of  Catherine  to  the  execution  of  her  rival,  and  to 
show  that  Anne  had  deserved  the  fate  which  she  incuiTed ; 
and  it  would  bo  of  manifest  value  for  his  defence  of  the 
King  if  he  could  succeed  in  showing  that  he  had  felt  any 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  woman  whose  charms  had  exer¬ 
cised  for  so  long  a  time  such  .a  fascination  over  him.  And 
so  he  professes  entirely  to  disbelieve  the  story  so  graphically 
told  by  Chapuys  of  May  17,  two  days  before  the  execution, 
of  the  King’s  ‘  going  about  banqueting  with  ladies,  some- 
‘  times  remaining  after  midnight,  and  returning  by  the 
‘  river,’  and  of  his  ‘  having  lately  supped  with  several  ladies 
‘  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  shewed  an 
‘  extravagant  joy,’  as  the  Bishop  had  told  him  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Fronde  considers  that  he  has  triumphantly 
destroyed  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  this  information  by 
checking  it  against  another  letter  from  a  writer  who  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  King’s  presence  for 
a  whole  fortnight  before  the  date  of  the  letter,  which  is 
May  19,  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Anne.  ‘  His  Grace,’  he 
says,  ‘  came  not  abroad  this  fortnight,  except  it  was  in  thy 
‘  garden  or  in  his  boat,  when  it  may  become  no  man  to  inter- 
‘  rupt  him.’  Upon  turning  to  the  letter  itself  we  find  that 
Mr.  Froude  has  left  out  the  important  words  which  show 
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that  there  is  no  sort  of  inconsistency  between  the  two 
accounts.  Mr.  Gairclner’s  Calendar  gives  it  as  follows : 

‘  His  Grace  came  not  abroad,  except  it  were  in  the  garden 
‘  and  in  his  boat  at  night  (at  which  times  it  may  become  no 
‘  man  to  prevent  him),  this  14  days.’  Mr.  Fronde  admits 
the  awkward  faiit  that  before  the  fortnight  had  expired  the 
King  had  resolved  to  do  what  the  Council  recommended — ■ 
marry  Jane  Seymour,  and  this  he  did  promptly,  to  close 
further  solicitation  from  foreign  princes.  But  he  forgets  to 
tell  us  that  Cranmer  had  been  instructed  to  draw  up  a 
dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  the  King  and  Jane,  and  that 
the  dispensation  was  signed  on  the  very  day  of  the  execution. 
Nor  does  he  mention  that  the  King  on  May  25  denied  that 
he  had  fixed  on  a  wife,  telling  the  French  ambassador  that 
he  was  still  at  liberty.  Nor,  again,  does  he  tell  us  of  the 
talk  of  foreign  courts  of  the  attentions  paid  to  Jane  Seymour 
before  any  charge  was  brought  against  Anne  Boleyn,  nor  of 
the  opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  the  new  Queen,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Ortiz,  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had 
been  for  some  time  pregnant.  In  the  letter  written  to 
Granvelle  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  sent  to  the  Emperor 
his  account  of  Anne’s  death,  Chapuys  says  that  there  arc 
still  two  English  gentlemen  detained  on  her  account.  One 
of  these  was  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  about  whom  his  father.  Sir 
Henry,  wrote  a  week  earlier  to  Cromwell,  asking  when  it 
would  please  the  King  to  release  him,  and  show  to  the  world 
‘  that  this  punishment  that  he  hath  for  this  matter  is  more 
‘  for  the  displeasure  that  he  hath  done  to  God  otherwise.’ 
This  alludes  to  the  connexion  which  Wyatt  had  had  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  which  he  had  acknowledged  to  the  King  before 
the  marriage  took  place,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it, 
though  the  King’s  infatuation  was  such  that  he  took  no 
further  notice  than  to  send  Wyatt  away.  Mr.  Froude  has 
not  alluded  to  this  story,  which,  of  course,  would  scarcely 
add  to  the  weight  of  infamy  which  on  the  supposition  of 
Anne’s  guilt  attaches  to  her  name.  Probably,  however, 
most  readers  will  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  as  expressed  to  her  brother  Ferdinand,  King  of 
the  Homans,  May  25,  153G,  that  ‘  as  none  but  the  organist 
‘  confessed,  nor  herself  either,  people  think  he  invented  this 
‘  device  to  get  rid  of  her.  Anyhow,  not  much  wrong  can  be 
‘  done  to  her  even  in  being  suspected  as  mechante,  for  that 
‘  has  long  been  her  character.’  Her  opinion  of  Henry  is 
added  in  the  woi'ds,  ‘  When  he  is  tired  of  his  new  wife,  he 
‘  will  find  some  occasion  to  quit  himself  of  her  too,’ 
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Had  we  been  writing  the  history  of  the  divorce  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Aragon,  we  should  have  ended  our  narrative  with  the 
execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Poetical  justice  would  have 
been  satisfied,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Spanish  princess  would 
have  been  sufficiently  avenged  in  the  tragical  death  of  the 
vile  upstart  who  had  supplai.ted  her.  But  Mr.  Froude  was 
writing  a  drama,  the  purpost  of  which  was  to  show  how 
results  sanctify  the  means  which  are  used  to  compass  them ; 
and  so  he  once  more  lifts  the  curtain,  and  tells  us  of  the  failure 
of  the  rebellions  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  which  occurred 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  in  which  Henry  had  mar¬ 
ried  his  third  wife.  Unfortunately  for  the  insurgents,  there 
was  no  leader  who  could  organise  the  rebellion,  and,  though 
the  whole  country  was  ready  to  rise  against  the  tyrant,  there 
were  no  means  of  communication  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  proper  time  to  rise  was  now  past,  and  the  want 
of  a  concerted  plan  was  fatal  to  the  partial  attempts  that 
were  made  to  avert  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  in  the  north. 
The  failure  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
author  with  exulting  complacency  as  completing  the  success 
of  the  Reformation  in  a  battle,  as  he  describes  it,  ‘  fought 
‘  out  gallantly  between  two  principles — a  crisis  in  the  eternal 
‘  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  ’  (p.  463) ;  and  he 
appears  to  take  the  utmost  delight  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  three  hundred  persons  who  were  hanged  for  taking  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and  speaks  of  the  spectacle 
of  priests  and  friars  hanging  from  the  gallows  in  their  sacer¬ 
dotal  habits,  not  as  evidence  of  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence 
under  which  they  suffered,  but  as  a  ‘  didactic  spectacle  of 
‘  some  scores  of  reverend  persons  swinging  for  the  crows 
‘  to  eat  in  the  sacred  dress  of  their  order,’  a  severe  lesson 
required  to  teach  a  superstitious  world  that  the  clerical 
immunities  existed  no  longer,  and  that  priests  Avho  broke 
the  law  would  suffer  like  common  mortals.  And  so  the 
drama  appropriately  closes  with  the  remark  that  the  victory 
won  by  Protestantism  over  Catholicism  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  a  victory  of  right  over  wrong,  and  that  we  have  no 
need  to  blush  for  the  actions  of  the  men  who  achieved  it, 
and  ‘  won  for  mankind  the  spiritual  liberty  which  is  nOAv 
‘  the  law  of  the  world.’ 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Mahdiism  and  the  Fiji/ptian  Sudan.  By  Major 

F.  R.  Wingate,  F.S.O.,  R.A.,  A.A.G.  Egyptian  Army. 

London  :  1891. 

2.  The  Itiiin  of  the  Soudan.  B}  Henry  Russell  and 

William  Gattie.  London :  1892. 

TJ ISTOUY  shows  few  sti’anger  freaks  of  circumstance  than 
those  which  connect  Great  Britain  with  the  cruel 
fortunes  of  the  Sudan.  Tlie  very  name  of  a  territory,  de¬ 
scribed  by  General  Gordon  as  ‘  larger  than  Germany,  France, 
‘  and  Spain  together,’  and  referred  to,  with  curious  want  oi 
scale,  in  a  Foreign  Office  telegram  as  a  ‘  province  ’  of  Egypt, 
was  almost  unknown  in  this  country  till  1883.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  few  years  later,  the  question  of  the  measure  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  British  Government  for  life  and  order  in 
these  dim  regions  came  to  be  hotly  discussed,  and  to  this 
day  political  capital  is  sought  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  or  in  the  deserts  Avhich  border  the  Red  Sea.  The  slave 
trade  and  its  eager  opponents,  oppression  and  consequent 
rebellion,  real  religious  fanaticism  and  imposture  inspired 
by  ambition,  intricate  tribal  politics  and  gross  military 
blunders,  ignorance  of  every  description — all  have  been  con¬ 
tributing  causes  to  the  consummation  of  a  tragedy  as  terribly 
complete  as  any  which  history  records. 

The  Roman  sway  in  Egypt  extended  little  further  south 
than  the  Second  Cataract.  No  attempt  to  subjugate  the  vast 
tract  now  known  as  the  Sudan  was  made  till  1820,  when 
Mehemet  AH,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Egypt  and  for  the  Arab 
race,  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  energies  of  his 
mercenaries  in  southern  conquests.  ilis  forces  reached 
Khartoum,  and,  dividing,  pushed  forward  along  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles.  Sennar,  which  a  hundred  years  before  was 
a  great  city  renowned  for  its  learning,  fell  to  Ismail  Pasha, 
who,  on  his  return  journey  in  1822,  was  treacherously 
burned  alive  at  Shendi.  Mehemet  Ali,  however,  maintained 
his  grip  on  the  new  territory,  and  in  1838  visited  the  Sudan. 
In  1841  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which  was  suppressed,  with 
the  result  of  a  great  extension  of  Egyptian  rule.  During 
the  mild  reign  of  Said  Pasha  some  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  an  orderly  and  beneficent  government ;  but  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Sudanese  proved  short¬ 
lived,  and  further  disturbances  occurred,  culminating  in 
1865  in  a  revolt  of  the  negro  troops  of  the  Khedive  in  the 
province  of  Taka.  Meanwhile  the  travels  of  Speko  and 
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Grant  added  largely  to  the  geography  of  the  Sudan,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  tracked  the  White  Nile  to  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
The  pressui’e  of  the  Powers,  and  especially  of  England, 
being  heavily  brought  to  bear  against  the  slave  trade, 
Ismail  Pasha  determined  to  absorb  the  Equatorial  Provinces. 
About  the  year  1870,  therefore,  a  further  great  extension  of 
Egyptian  rule  in  the  Sudan  took  place.  Sir  Samuel  Baker*, 
in  the  name  of  Egypt,  annexed  Gondokoro  and  established 
jrosts  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  equator,  while  separate 
expeditions  penetrated  into  the  regions  of  the  Bahr-cl- 
Ghazal,  and  occupied  Senhit,  claimed  as  the  northern  pro¬ 
vince  of  Abyssinia.  In  IS/  t  Colonel  Gordon  followed  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  and  in  1877  became  governor-genei'al  of  the 
Sudan,  returning  to  Cairo  in  August  1879,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Kaouf  Pasha,  whom  he  had  at  least  twice  dismissed  for 
misrule  and  oppression.  The  smouldering  discontent  of  the 
tribes  quickly  assumed  an  active  form,  and  a  leader  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  situation  was  not  wanting. 

When,  in  1882,  after  the  halting  and  ineffectual  measures 
described  in  this  Journal,*  military  intervention  in  Egypt 
was  decided  upon,  no  thought  of  the  fate  of  the  Sudan 
seems  to  have  suggested  itself.  Arabi  and  the  revolted 
army  were  to  be  crushed.  The  policy  tardily  adopted  went 
no  further;  the  hapless  Egyptian  garrisons  scattered  in 
detachments  along  the  endless  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  over 
the  vast  deserts  of  the  Sudan,  were  forgotten. 

Thus  the  following  strange  situation  arose.  The  entire 
home  army  of  a  weak  and  disorganised  Power,  holding  with 
feeble  grasp  a  huge  territory  in  which  revolt  had  already 
broken  out,  was  suddenly  destroyed.  The  ruler  whose 
position  the  rebellion  of  that  army  had  jeopardised  was 
hrmly  re-established  by  British  bayonets;  but  no  force 
remained  behind  him  save  that  wielded  by  a  British  general. 
The  situation  in  Egypt  proper  was  restored ;  but  what  was 
to  become  of  the  thousands  of  troops,  their  wives  and 
families,  and  the  host  of  civil  employes  scattered  over  the 
Sudan?  Every  vestige  of  real  power  in  Egypt  having  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  their  fate 
virtually  hung  upon  the  action  of  British  ministers,  who  at 
this  time  were  probably  unaware  of  their  very  existence. 
Given  such  conditions,  the  chances  of  a  successful  solution 
of  a  difficult  pi’oblem  whose  data  were  never  fully  under¬ 
stood,  could  not  be  great.  Even  so,  failure  almost  absolutely 
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complete,  entailinfT  slaughter  and  suffering  almost  unex¬ 
ampled,  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  Military  opera¬ 
tions,  carried  on  regardless  of  cost,  might  at  least  have  been 
so  planned  as  to  retrieve  previous  errors.  It  was  not  so. 
From  first  to  last  the  mirage  of  the  Sudan  deserts  seems  to 
have  deluded  the  British  Government,  its  agents  in  Egypt, 
and  its  advisers  at  home. 

The  story  of  the  Sudan  from  1882  to  the  present  time  may 
be  told  from  two  different  points  of  view.  The  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  of  varying  value  which  has  come  to  hand,  the 
statements  of  the  many  refugees,  and  the  contents  of  cap¬ 
tured  documents,  may  be  woven  into  a  narrative.  This  is 
the  method  which  Major  Wingate  has  adopted.  Again,  the 
interaction  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments  and 
their  varying  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Sudan  can 
be  studied  in  blue  books,  and,  neglecting  the  history  of  the 
revolt  in  the  remote  provinces,  the  interest  may  be  made  to 
centre  on  the  tragedy  of  Khartoum  and  the  known  course  of 
events  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  with  a  running 
commentary — in  which  blame  is  freely,  if  not  always  judi¬ 
ciously,  distributed — is  the  general  plan  followed  by  Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gattie.  No  two  books,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  could  well  be  more  different  in  aims,  manner, 
treatment,  and  in  conclusions ;  but  each  has  a  distinct 
value  in  throwing  light  on  dark  pages  of  the  history  of  a 
dark  land. 

The  keynote  of  Major  Wingate’s  work  is  expressed  in  its 
first  title.  ‘  Mahdiism  ’  supplied  the  power  which,  for  a 
time  at  least,  welded  together  the  scattered  peoples  of  the 
Sudan  ;  which  made  peaceable  tribesmen  fight  with  reckless 
gallantry ;  which,  like  a  storm  wave,  swept  over  a  vast  tract 
of  country,  submerging  the  ill-fated  garrisons  which  Egypt 
was  unable,  and  Great  Britain  unwilling,  to  succour.  The 
strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  vivid  picture  conveyed  of  a 
great  semi-religious  movement ;  its  weakness  is  to  be  found  in 
a  certain  evident  want  of  grasp,  and  in  the  admittedly  ofiicial 
character  with  which  it  is  invested. 

The  so-called  garrisons  of  the  Sudan  are  well  described  as 
‘  so  many  fathers  of  large  families,  more  or  less  properly  acquired 
and  domesticated  in  a  foreign  land.  Had  they  had  no  weapons  they 
might  have  made  good  colonists,  and  could  at  least  have  introduced 
a  cumbrous  agriculture.  But  the  prestige  which  had  first  atbiched  to 
their  superior  weapons  and  comparative  education  inclined  them  to 
tyranny.  Their  function  was  that  of  honest  countrymen  sharing  in  the 
villany  of  the  brigands  from  the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor,  who  wrung 
money,  women,  and  drink  from  a  miserable  population,’ 
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The  picture  is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn.  Writing  from 
Khartoum  in  1883,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  stated  :  ‘  Pro- 
‘  bably  for  every  pound  that  reaches  tlie  treasury,  these  men 
‘  (Bashi  Bazouks)  rob  an  equal  amount  from  the  people.’ 
Sennar,  once  a  flourishing  town,  he  describes  as  ‘  a  miser- 
‘  able,  poverty-stricken  place,’  whose  octroi  farmer  ingenu¬ 
ously  explained  that  ‘  he  robbed  the  poor,  but  did  not 
‘  meddle  with  the  Avealthy.’  In  the  year  1881  no  less  than 
1,442  water-Avheels  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  tax¬ 
ation.  The  Sudan  was,  in  fact,  being  steadily  ruined  by 
Egyptian  misrule  in  every  form,  and  Egyptian  power  was 
represented  by  an  inert  mass  of  undrilled  and  undisciplined 
men  with  rifles. 

Excluding  the  mixed  population  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
the  negroid  tribes  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Darfur, 
and  the  cattle-owning  negroids  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces, 
the  distinctively  Arab  races  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
groups — camel-breeding  Arabs,  extending  down  to  the  13th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  Baggara,  or  cattle-owning  Arabs, 
who  dwell  below  this  parallel,  along  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
Niles.*  The  former  are  the  carriers  of  the  Sudan,  largely 
dependent,  therefore,  on  trade,  and  generally  umvarlike. 
The  latter  form  the  slave-dealing  class,  and,  ‘  well  fed  on 
‘  meat,  accustomed  to  defend  their  flocks,  they  are  inured  to 
‘  war,  and  in  chronic  readiness  to  plunder.’  For  them  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Colonel  Gordon  sternly 
enforced  wherever  his  strong  arm  reached,  implied  inter¬ 
ference  with  habits  long  cherished.  Even  their  taxes  could 
be  paid  in  slaves,  for,  under  the  rule  of  pashas  sent  from 
Cairo,  there  were  ample  opportunities  for  evading  what  may 
have  been  the  wishes  of  the  Khedive,  and,  as  Gessi  Pasha 
shows,t  Egyptian  officials  profitably  participated  in  the 
iniquitous  traffic.  But  with  an  English  Governor-General 
in  power,  slave-dealing  suddenly  became  impossible  without 
certain  risk,  as  Zubair  found  to  his  cost.  Gordon  gone, 
nothing  remained  but  mudirs  and  inspectors  supported  by 
a  rabble  of  disorganised  troops. 

‘  These  men,  with  tarboushes  and  uniforms,  were  now  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  Surely  with  all  their  insolence  they  were  a  farce.  True  they 
had  rifles  and  cannon,  but  the  experiment  of  resisting  their  authority  was 
worth  trying.’ 


*  The  ethnographical  distribution  is  well  shown  in  Major  Wingate’s 
map. 

f  Seven  Years  in  the  Soudan.  London :  1892. 
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Thus,  throughout  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  the  fire  of  revolt 
lay  smouldering.  Misrule  and  hideous  oppression  were 
working  out  their  inevitable  result.  Only  a  leader  was 
needed  capable  of  uniting  the  people  against  the  enfeebled 
tyrant ;  and  such  a  leader,  among  a  Mahommedan  popula¬ 
tion,  must  claim  supornatui*al  sanction,  and  must  show 
himself  successful  in  war.  The  necessary  qualifications 
were  found  in  Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  of 
Dongola. 

Ill  an  interesting  first  chapter,  Major  Wingate  explains 
how  the  tenets  of  the  Mussulman  religion  lend  themselves 
to  the  appearance  of  a  Mahdi  at  any  national  crisis.  By 
the  Sunnis,  as  by  the  Jews,  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Among  the  Shia,  the  legend  of  a  Mahdi,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  and  may  return  at  any  time,  is  cherished.  ‘  It 
‘  is  one  of  the  most  singular  things  in  religious  history  that 
‘  Egypt  has  had  at  the  same  moment  within,  or  in  close 
‘  proximity  to,  its  boundaries,  two  thriving  Mahdis — one  of 
‘  each  kind.’  For  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  and  pro¬ 
sperous  sect  of  the  Senussiyeh,  whose  lodges  are  spread  over 
the  oases  lying  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  extending  to  the 
ancient  and  little  known  port  of  Tobruk,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Meditei’ranean,  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
Sunni  Messiah,  and  duly  attested  by  effective  miracles.  El 
Senussi,  described  as  ‘an  able  man,’  with  ‘brave  and  war- 
‘  like  agents,’  took  no  part  in  revolt  against  an  oppression 
which  affected  few  of  his  followers,  but  may  yet  jday  an 
important  role  in  the  future  history  of  the  Sudan. 
‘  Mahdiism  ’  deals,  therefore,  only  with  the  religious  and 
military  movement  inspired  by  Mohammed  Ahmed. 

Born  ill  1818,  the  Mahdi,  whom  fate  brought  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  was  thirty-three  years 
old  when,  in  1881,  the  government  and  the  finances  of  Egypt 
were  threatened  by  the  growing  power  of  Arabi.  But  ‘  at 
‘  twenty-two  he  was  already  a  sheikh  with  a  great  reputa- 
‘  tion  for  sanctity ;  and  his  preaching  was  renowned  far  and 
‘  wide.  Men  wept  and  beat  their  breasts  at  his  moving 
‘  words.’  The  fikis,  religious  teachers  of  the  Sudan,  whose 
numbers  had  much  increased  of  late  years,  came  and  went ; 
Abba  Island,  where  Mohammed  Ahmed  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  became  the  centre  of  the  propaganda  by  which  the 
seeds  of  insurrection  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  land. 
The  day  came  at  last  when,  to  a  chosen  band,  the  preacher 
announced  in  secrecy,  ‘  I  am  the  Mahdi.’ 

Abu  Saoud,  a  notorious  scoundrel,  who  may  probably  have 
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prearraii<»0(l  matters,  was  sent  by  Itaoiif  Pasha  with  200 
troops  to  arrest  the  risinj^  leader.  The  ti’oops  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  killed,  and  thus,  in  August  1881,  the  signal  for 
revolt  was  given  and  the  Mahdi  stood  forth  as  its  champion. 
To  what  extent  the  preparations  for  the  movement  had 
progressed  will  never  be  exactly  known ;  bub  it  appears 
certain  that  Mohammed  Ahmed  acted  under  a  plan  de¬ 
liberately  framed.  In  a  huge  country  with  few  and  difficult 
communications,  peopled  by  tribes  whose  interests  were  by 
no  means  homogeneous  and  whoso  modes  of  life  differed 
widely,  such  a  movement  could  not  be  simultaneous.  One 
interest  was  common,  however,  to  the  wretched  population. 
Oppression  in  its  worst  forms  reigned  everywhere,  and  the 
Mahdi,  in  appealing  to  the  tribesmen  to  cast  off  for  ever  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  Egypt,  could  be  understood  by  all.  As 
Mr.  Russell  states,  Besati  Bey,  ex-secretary  to  Colonel  Gordon, 
pointed  out  from  the  first  ‘  that  the  real  reason  of  the 
‘  rebellion  was  misgovernment  and  oppression,  and  that  all 
‘  the  Mahdi  did  was  to  apply  a  match  to  the  fully  prepared 
‘  tinder.’  In  ‘  misgovernment  and  oppression  ’  lay  the 
opportunity  and  the  strength  of  Mahdiism. 

Even  so,  in  such  a  country,  the  movement  was  at  first  easy 
lo  arrest  if  there  had  been  available  power.  A  succession 
of  reverses  at  the  outset  would  have  speedily  discredited  the 
divine  mission  of  Mohammed  Ahmed,  to  the  sustained  belief 
in  which  military  prestige  was  essential.  The  government 
of  the  Sudan  was,  however,  feeble  as  well  as  corrupt ;  the 
troops  were  for  the  most  part  sunk  in  military  decrepitude. 
To  crown  all,  the  Egyptian  military  system  was  shattered 
to  pieces  in  September  1882,  and  the  government,  together 
with  the  control  of  finance,  virtually  passed  into  the  power 
of  another  nation  which  knew  not,  and  cared  not  for,  the 
Sudan.  Thus,  as  shown  in  Major  Wingate’s  excellent  series 
of  maps,  the  green  wave  of  Arab  revolt  swept  over  the  land, 
encircling  the  doomed  garrisons  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

In  selecting  the  Baggara  tribes  as  his  first  instruments  of 
vengeance,  and  allying  himself  with  their  emirs  by  many 
marriages,  the  Mahdi  showed  much  military  astuteness. 
Still  smarting  from  the  blows  of  Gordon  and  of  Gessi,  the 
cattle-owning  and  slave-dealing  Arabs,  with  their  strong 
sense  of  injury  and  their  warlike  proclivities,  were  exactly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  cause.  To  the  Baggara 
country,  therefore,  the  Mahdi  directed  Lis  hegira  after 
arranging  for  the  siege  of  Sennar.  Raouf  Pasha  was  re¬ 
called  to  Cairo  in  March  1882,  but  iirevious  to  the  arrival  of 
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AbJ-el-Kader,  his  successor,  Geigler  Pasha,  the  acting 
governor,  inflicted  several  defeats  upon  the  Ai’abs  and 
temporarily  raised  the  siege  of  Sennar.  On  June  7  a  force 
of  0,000  men,  under  Yusef  Pasha,  -which  had  advanced 
from  Fashoda  against  the  Mahdi,  was  surprised  and  nearly 
annihilated.  This  was  a  considerable  victory,  providing  the 
Arabs  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  supplying  in  some 
measure  the  military  prestige  necessary  to  the  cause.  In 
Kordofan,  Tayara  and  Birket  quickly  fell,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  rout  of  the  Egyptian  army  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  the 
Mahdi  with  a  large  force  arrived  before  El  Obeid.  In 
Darfur,  Slatin  Bey  held  his  own  and  inflicted  several  defeats 
upon  the  Arabs,  temporarily  checking  the  progress  of  the 
revolt  in  his  province.  In  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  with  its 
eight  small  garrisons  scattered  over  a  country  ‘  about  five 
‘  times  as  big  as  England,’  Lupton,  among  his  mountains  and 
forests,  defied  the  Mahdi’s  emissaries,  winning  several  suc¬ 
cesses.  Emin,  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  was  at  present  in 
no  danger.  With  this  exception,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  south  of  Khartoum  was  in  open  rebellion 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1882.  ‘  So  far,’  writes  Major  Win¬ 

gate,  ‘  the  record  is  one  of  wavering  and  hesitation  on  the 
‘  one  side,  and  patient  preparation  for  the  inevitable  on  the 
‘  other.  Mahommed  Ahmed  had  but  to  wait  for  the  fruit  to 
‘  ripen  and  drop  into  his  mouth.’ 

Yet  under  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
could  have  been  done  at  this  stage.  In  a  country  so  vast, 
with  communications  so  obstructed,  effective  action  from  a 
central  point  was  difficult  in  the  extreme.  A  governor- 
general  with  the  genius  of  Gordon,  seconded  by  such  a 
lieutenant  as  Gessi,  might  doubtless  at  this  period  have 
crushed  out  Mahdiism  as  represented  by  Mohammed  Ahmed. 
Had  the  doomed  garrisons  been  composed  of  troops  fit  to 
take  the  field,  instead  of  those  much  married  persons  in 
uniform,  such  men  as  Lupton  and  Slatin  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  sway  their  provinces.  All  the  conditions  for  sup¬ 
pressing  at  its  outset  a  wide-spread  revolt,  which  drew  its 
strength  from  the  misery  and  oppression  of  the  people,  were 
wanting.  What  could  Abd-el-Kader  do  ?  How  far  could 
Egypt,  then  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  England, 
support  him  ? 

Such  chances  as  remained  of  saving  the  situation  in  the 
Sudan,  or  of  withdrawing  the  garrisons,  depended  on  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  taken  at  Cairo — decisions  for  which  British 
ministers  could  not  cast  oft’  responsibility  by  mere  disavowal. 
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To  trace  the  fluctuating  and  involved  interaction  between 
the  British  Government  and  its  military  advisers,  the  British 
representative  and  military  authorities  at  Cairo,  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  its  officials  in  the  Sudan,  forms 
no  part  of  the  task  which  Major  Wingate  has  undertaken. 
It  would  have  been  better,  therefore,  had  he  abstained  from 
all  allusion  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  by  which  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  creating  an  erroneous  impression  would  have  been 
easily  avoided.  The  Egyptian  blue  books  are  singularly  in¬ 
complete,  and  the  information  vouchsafed  everywhere  suggests 
information  withheld.  The  selection  of  extracts  supplied 
by  Mr.  Eussell  embody  the  most  important  of  the  published 
communications  during  1883 ;  but  do  not  by  any  means 
bear  out  all  his  comments.  While  he  severely  condemns  the 
British  Government  for  overruling  the  opinions  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  his  quoted  despatches  clearly  show  the  perplexing 
and  frequently  conflicting  nature  of  those  opinions.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  apportion  the  blame  for  the  disasters  in  the  Sudan 
without  knowledge  which  is  never  likely  to  be  available.  The 
existing  evidence,  however,  suffices  to  establish  certain  deduc¬ 
tions.  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  from  the  first,  naturally 
desired  to  avoid  all  interference  in,  and  responsibility  for, 
Sudan  affairs.  To  carry  out  this  policy  consistently  proved 
utterly  impossible,  and,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
the  inexorable  force  of  events  drove  them  to  direct  interven¬ 
tion.  The  Egyptian  Goveimment  also  naturally  desired  to  retain 
its  hold  upon  the  Sudan,  but  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  purpose,  even  if  they 
had  possessed  those  means.  Throughout  the  whole  miserable 
history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  tragedy  of 
Khartoum,  not  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  Goveimment,  in 
Egypt  or  at  home,  civil  or  militaiy,  seems  ever  to  have 
attained  a  real  grasp  of  the  situation,  or  upheld  a  consistent 
policy.  Mii’age  seems  to  have  deluded  all  alike.  The  fatal 
expeditions  of  Hicks  and  Baker  Pashas,  the  circumstances 
attending  General  Gordon’s  heroic  mission,  the  two  British 
expeditions  to  Suakin,the  impossible  plan  of  campaign  evolved 
in  London  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  the  later  gross  impolicy 
on  the  Eed  Sea  littoral — all  are  explicable  only  by  mirage. 

‘  The  year  1882,’  states  Major  Wingate,  ‘  closed  on  both  El  Obeid 
and  Bara  in  the  greatest  distress  from  want  of  food,  and  hemmed  in  by 
countless  numbers  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha  urgently  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Cairo  for  10,000  additional  troops,  without  which  he  declared 
it  impossible  to  crush  the  revolt.  He  moreover  said  that,  if  these  troops 
did  not  come  at  once,  four  times  the  number  would  be  required  to 
re-establish  the  Government  authority  in  the  Sudan.’ 
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Where  were  these  troops  to  be  found'?  On  whose  re¬ 
sponsibility  were  they  to  be  sent?  Who  would  command 
them?  Meanwhile,  Abd-el-Kader  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  with  the  force  at  disposal,  gaining  two  successes,  and 
again  raising  the  siege  of  Sennar.  On  February  20,  when 
preparing  to  march  against  Karkoj,  he  was  ‘  superseded  in 
‘  his  military  capacity  by  Suliman  Niazi  Pasha,’  and,  on 
March  20,  Ala-ed-Din  Pasha,  a  Turkish  cavalry  officer,  was 
proclaimed  governor-general  of  the  revolted  Sudan. 

The  troops,  utterly  routed  and  cowed  at  Tel-el-Kel,  were 
‘  gathered  up  ’  and  ‘  collected  together  in  chains  ’  for 
slaughter. 

‘  Tlie  recruits  wept  in  tlieir  cliains.  But  by  December  18S2, 
r),000  were  poured  into  the  seetliinp;  cauldron  of’  revolt ;  and  by 
Alarcli  4,  IfSS;},  tiie  ill-fated  General  Jlicks  found  himself  with  nine 
other  European  oflicers  at  Khartoum,  at  the  head  of  10,000  weeping 
soldiers,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  officers,  many  of  them  ignorant 
and  incapable  men.  Then,  that  no  embarrassment  might  be  wanting, 
jealousies  wore  stirred  up  among  the  various  high  officials.’ 

After  raising  in  few  words  cpiestions  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  Major  Wingate  proceeds  to  tell  the  ghastly  story 
of  the  late  of  Hicks’s  expedition  in  the  words  of  a  certain 
Mohammed  Nur-el-Harudi,  who  deserted  the  Mahdi’s  cause 
before  tbe  affair  at  Toski  in  1889,  and  ‘  was  of  considerable 
‘  use  in  the  intelligence  department.’ 

Mr.  Itussell’s  extracts,  however,  throw  some  light  on  the 
causes  of  this  tragedy,  even  though  much  remains  to  be 
explained. 

‘  The  broad  facts  of  the  situation,’  he  states,  ‘  demon.strate  that, 
notwithstanding  aj)parent  concurrence  in  certain  instances,  the  objects 
of  each  of  the  parties,  instead  of  being  identical,  were  diametrically 
opposed.  The  Egyptian  Government  wished  to  retain  the  Soudan, 
while  her  Majesty’s  Government,  with  fjualifications,  wished  it  to  be 
abandoned.’ 

Up  to  the  last.  General  Hicks  corresponded  direct  with 
Sir  E.  Malet.  It  was  to  her  Majesty’s  representative  at 
Cairo  that  he  looked  to  assist  him  in  combating  the  in¬ 
trigues  set  on  foot  against  his  authority,  and  to  whom 
he  twice  tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  Sir  E.  Malet 
who  telegi’aphed  on  July  23:  ‘I  hope  that  this  conces- 
‘  sion  being  made  (the  promise  to  recall  Suliman  Pasha) 
‘  you  will  find  your  task  easier  and  your  way  clear ;  ’  and, 
four  days  later :  ‘  I  presume  that  you  do  not  press  your 
‘  resignation,  as  Suliman  Pasha  is  to  be  recalled.’  It  was 
Sir  E.  Malet  who,  on  August  18,  1883,  telegraphed:  ‘I 
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‘  congratulate  you  on  your  appointment  ns  cominander-in- 
‘  chief.’  Yet,  during  this  period,  wlieu  the  fate  of  Hicks 
trembled  in  the  balance,  he  was  careful  to  explain  to  Cherif 
Pasha  (May  22)  that,  ‘  although  General  Hicks  finds  it 
‘  convenient  to  communicate  with  Lord  Dufterin  or  with  me, 
‘  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse  in  any  way  the 
‘  contents  of  his  telegrams.  .  .  .  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
‘  ment  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  operations  in  the 
‘  Sudan,  which  have  been  undertaken  under  the  authority 
‘  of  his  Highness’s  Government,  or  for  the  appointment  or 
‘  actions  of  General  Hicks.’  Whether  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  realised  the  somewhat  equivocal  position  which 
their  representative  had  taken  up  in  i*egard  to  General  Hicks, 
or  received  from  him  any  warning  of  the  extremely  critical 
nature  of  the  operations  about  to  take  place,  and  of  the 
certain  consequences  which  would  follow  disaster  in  Kordo- 
fan,  cannot  be  stated. 

The  views  of  General  Hicks  himself  are,  however,  clear. 
He  knew  and  reported  faithfully  the  deplorable  state  of  his 
force.  Itealisiug  the  hopelessness  of  a  2>osition  weakened 
by  divided  responsibility  and  intrigue,  he  twice  resigned. 
Although  somewhat  underrating  the  power  of  the  religious 
fanaticism  which  lay  behind  the  Mahdi  movement,  he  was 
fully  alive  to  the  military  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  keeping  open  communications  between 
Suakin  and  Berber.  Finally,  the  desj^atch  of  his  rabble 
forces  to  disaster  was  against  his  judgement.  ‘  I  am  con- 
‘  vinced,’  he  telegraphed,  as  late  as  August  5,  ‘  that  it 
‘  would  be  best  to  keep  the  two  rivers  and  i)rovince  of 
‘  Sennar,  and  wait  for  Kordofan  to  settle  itself.’  It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  ‘ill-fated  General,’  with  his  ‘weeping 
‘  soldiers,’  lacking  alike  proper  equipment  and  loyal  support, 
was  against  his  will  ordered  away  from  Khartoum  to  utter 
disaster  in  the  wateidess  deserts  of  Kordofan.  Such  an 
order  could  only  have  come  from  the  ministers  of  the 
Khedive,  at  this  period  j)U2)pets  in  the  hand  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  no  case  in  which  wisdom  mei’cly  follows 
the  event.  Soldiers  whose  calibre  was  shown  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  and  who  ‘  wept  in  their  chains,’  were  not  the  men  to 
overcome  the  fighting  tribes  of  the  Sudan,  flushed  with 
the  conquest  of  hll  Obeid  and  Bara.  Their  general  himself 
had  testified  to  the  hopeless  inefficiency  and  the  many  un¬ 
fulfilled  requirements  of  his  army.  Was  any  clear  warning 
conveyed  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  by  its  responsible 
advisers?  On  this  point  the  blue  books  appear  to  be  silent. 
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Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  proceedings  taken  during  this 
period,  because  the  lurid  light  of  later  disasters  has  blinded 
the  public  judgement.  No  subsequent  events  carry  more 
blame  than  those  from  which  they  sprung.  Nothing  illus¬ 
trates  more  completely  the  failure  to  grasp  the  situation  than 
the  anomalous  and  impossible  position  taken  up  in  regard 
to  Hicks  Pasha  and  his  hapless  expedition.  Previous  to 
this  irretrievable  step,  ‘  there  is  little  doubt,’  as  Mr.  Russell 
states,  ‘  that  ai’rangeiuents  might  have  been  made  for  the 
‘  evacuation  by  the  garrisons  of  the  various  outlying  dis- 
‘  tricts  without  bloodshed.’  Had  General  Hicks  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  cai'ry  out  the  policy  he  urged,  the  situation  iniglit 
have  been  saved.  Now  all  was  jeopardised,  and,  as  Major 
Wingate  writes,  ‘everywhere — from  Dongola  to  the  Equator, 
‘  and  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Waddai — the 
‘  belief  was  universal  that  at  last  the  true  Mahdi  had  ap- 
‘  peared.’  Even  Avhon  the  inevitable  had  occurred,  ‘  this 
‘  appalling  massacre  took  place  so  far  away  from  Cairo  that 
‘  it  was  not  understood  aright.’ 

The  darkly  gathering  rumours  of  disaster  had,  however, 
suggested  definite  conclusions  to  her  Majesty’s  representa¬ 
tive,  and  on  November  11)  Sir  E.  Baring  telegi’aphed :  ‘If 
‘  General  Hicks’s  army  is  destroyed,  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
*  the  Egyptian  Government  will  lose  the  whole  of  the  Soudan, 
‘  unless  some  assistance  from  outside  is  given.’  He  further 
states  that  a  demand  for  ‘  English  or  Indian  troops  ’  was 
‘  not  at  all  improbable,’  and  advised  that,  if  defeat  had 
occurred,  the  Egyptian  Government  should  ‘accept  the  fact,’ 
and  Avithdraw  to  some  post  on  the  Nile,  General  Wood’s 
army  being,  however,  ‘  retained  in  Egypt  proper.’  Lord 
Granville,  on  the  following  day,  replied :  ‘We  cannot  lend 
‘  English  or  Indian  troops.  If  consulted,  recommend  aban- 
‘  donment  of  the  Soudan  Avithin  certain  limits.’  To  carry 
out  this  policy  literally  involved  the  abandonment  of 
some  30,C00  men,  Avith  their  Avives  and  families,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  Sudan,  of  Avhose  existence  the  Foreign 
Office  was  probably  unaware.  Some  attempt  to  save  them 
must  be  made,  and,  accordingly,  Sir  E.  Baring  reported  that 
the  Egyptian  Government  Avas  about  to  despatch  ‘  2,000 
‘  gendarmerie  and  (5,000  Bedouins  to  Suakin  ’  to  open  the  line 
of  communication  Avith  Berber,  and  adds  that  ‘  there  appears 
‘  to  be  a  general  opinion  ’  that  Khartoiim  could  not  be  held, 
and  that  ‘  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  fall  back  on  Berber.’ 
Colonel  Coetlogon,  from  Khartoum,  Avas  at  the  same  time 
urging  a  retreat  on  Berber,  and  the  opening  of  communication 
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with  Suakin.  Neither  operation  was  ever  carried  out.  The 
‘  0,000  Bedouins  ’  naturally  proved  a  myth.  ‘  Her  Majesty’s 
‘  Government,’  on  November  25,  ‘  can  do  nothing  in  the 
‘  matter  which  would  throw  upon  them  the  responsibility  for 
‘  operations  in  the  Soudan.’  On  December  3,  Sir  E.  Baring, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  despatch,*  powerfully  argued  against 
all  British  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan.  On 
December  13,  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  Government  recommend  the 
*  ministers  of  Khedive  to  come  to  an  early  decision  to 
‘  abandon  all  territory  south  of  Assouan,  or,  at  least,  of 
‘  Wady  Haifa.’  They  have  no  objection  to  the  employment 
of  Turkish  troops,  paid  by  the  Sultan,  and  operating  from 
Suakin.  They  consider  the  pi'oposed  employment  of  Zubair 
(at  Suakin)  ‘  inexpedient,  both  politically  and  as  x'egards  the 
‘  slave  trade.’ 

The  year  1883  brought  to  the  Mahdi  an  immense  access 
of  power  and  of  prestige.  It  was  estimated  that  he  ‘  had 
‘  gained  possession  of  over  20,000  rifles,  19  guns,  and  a 
‘  vast  store  of  ammunition.’  In  Darfur,  Slatin  Be}^  whose 
‘  oflicers  and  oflicials  ’  had  become  thoroughly  infected  with 
‘  the  spirit  of  revolt,’  and  who  never  received  the  order 
to  concentrate  his  garrisons  at  El  Fasher  and  return  to 
Khartoum,  -was  forced  to  surrender.  A  part  of  Lupton’s 
force  in  Bahr-el-Ghazal  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  him¬ 
self,  short  of  ammunition,  had  retired  on  Dera  Suliman,  his 
most  westerly  station.  Emin,  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces, 
was  face  to  face  with  widespread  disaffection,  and  Lado  was 
threatened.  In  the  Eastern  Sudan,  Osman  Digna,  a  noted 
slave  dealer  of  Suakin,  who  bitterly  resented  the  effects  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Slave  Convention,  had  espoused  Mah- 
diism  in  1882.  Created  emir,  he  began  to  terrorise  the 
neighbourhood  of  Suakin,  and  besiege  Sinkat  and  Tokar, 
while  Mustafa  Hadal  was  despatched  to  attack  Kassala. 
Successes  quickly  fell  to  Osman,  who,  on  October  16  and 
November  4,  cut  up  Egyptian  reinforcements  bound  for 
Sinkat,  and  on  December  2  destroyed  700  black  troops 
and  Bashi-Bazuks,  near  Tamanieb.  Baker  Pasha,  with  a 
force  over  2,500  strong,  principally  gendarmerie,  and  ten 
British  officers,  arrived  at  Suakin  on  December  23,  and 
began  ‘  a  strict  course  of  drill  for  the  great  enterprise  he  had 
‘  in  hand.’  The  general  conditions  were  almost  identical 
with  those  under  which  Hicks  had  been  sent  to  massacre 
at  Kashgil.  Was  this  ever  pointed  out  to  her  Majesty’s 


*  Blue  Book,  Egypt,  No.  1,  1881. 
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Government?  Were  they  warned  of  the  certain  conse¬ 
quences  of  disaster?  The  danger  was  fully  realised  by  the 
Khedive  himself,  who,  in  a  private  letter  to  Baker  Pasha, 
stated : — 

‘  I  write  you  to  act  Avith  the  greatest  prudence  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  forces  under  your  command.  .  .  .  If,  in  the  event 
of  the  situation  improving,  you  should  consider  an  action  necessary, 
I  rely  on  your  prudence  and  ability  not  to  engage  the  enemy  except 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,’ 

Up  to  the  end  of  1883  the  course  recommended  by  Sir  E. 
Baring,  of  maintaining  a  policy  of  non-interference  in,  and 
irresponsibility  for,  any  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  Sudan, 
was  followed.  The  employment  of  Zubair  at  Suakin  had, 
however,  been  vetoed  by  her  Majesty’s  Government — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  inconsistency  of  which  their  representative 
at  Cairo  at  once  pointed  out.  Advice  had  been  furnished 
gratis  to  the  Egyptian  ministry ;  but  no  exercise  of  direct 
authority  by  the  paramount  Power  occurred.  Public 
opinion  in  England  having  been  aroused  on  behalf  of  the 
garrisons  of  the  Sudan,  Lord  Granville,  on  December  1, 
proposed  the  employment  of  General  Gordon.  Sir  E.  Baring 
replied,  next  day',  that  the  Egyptian  Government  was  ‘  very 
‘  much  averse  ’  to  the  step,  and  that  ‘  I  think  it  wise  to  leave 
‘  the  whole  responsibility  of  Soudan  affairs  to  them,  and  not 
‘  to  press  them  on  the  subject.’ 

The  opening  of  the  year  1884  marks  a  distinct  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.*  On  January  4 
Sir  E.  Baring  was  informed  that  the  policy  adopted  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
Sudan,  was  to  be  insisted  upon.  Cherif  Pasha  at  once 
resigned  office,  and  Nubar  Pasha  undertook  the  formation 
of  a  complaisant  ministry,  stipulating,  however,  for  the  re¬ 
tention  of  Suakin.  Further  steps  soon  followed.  On 
January  11  Sir  E.  Baring  did  ‘not  think  that  the  services 
‘  of  General  Gordon  or  Sir  C.  Wilson  can  be  utilised  at  pre- 
‘  sent;  ’  but  on  the  16th  a  different  view  must  have  presented 
itself,  and  Lord  Granville  was  informed  :  ‘With  reference  to 
‘  my  telegram  of  to-day  and  your  telegram  of  yesterday', 
‘  General  Gordon  would  be  best  man.’  On  the  18th,  General 
Gordon  left  London  on  an  heroic  mission  of  which  the  con- 


*  This  change  seems  to  Iiave  been  due  to  an  intimation  from  tlie 
Egyptian  Government  that,  in  view  of  their  military  impotence,  the 
retrocession  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  to  the  Porte  was  about  to  be 
notified. 
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ditions  were  little  understood.  Direct  responsibility  was 
thus  assumed  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  public  avowal  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan 
naturally  produced  the  worst  possible  effect.  On  February  4 
Baker  Pasha’s  disorganised  force,  in  a  single  unwieldy  mass, 
not  completely  formed,  was  caught  by  a  far  inferior  body  of 
Arabs  near  El  Teb,  and  utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  2,373 
out  of  3,715.  British  blue-jackets  and  marines  were  landed 
at  Suakin  by  Admiral  Hewett  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  9th, 
authority,  military  and  civil,  was  assumed  by  British 
officers,  the  British  Government  accepting  henceforth  the 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  fall  of 
Sinkat,  and  the  massacre  of  gallant  Tewfik  Bey  and  his 
whole  garrison,  almost  within  sight  of  British  ships  of  war, 
ci’eated  a  ju’ofound  impression.  Tokar  was  believed  to  be 
in  the  greatest  straits.  Non-intervention  was  Hung  to  the 
winds.  On  the  24th,  a  British  force,  under  Major-General 
Graham,  landed  at  Trinkitat,  to  learn  that  Tokar  had 
already  fallen.  No  massacre  appears  to  have  occurred.  The 
place  was  simply  surrendered,  possibly  because  the  bulk  of 
the  population  was  opposed  to  resistance.  Provisions  were 
abundant ;  some  45,000  rounds  of  ammunition  remained ; 
the  total  loss  during  the  siege  was  trifling.  Nevertheless 
General  Graham  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  the  first  con¬ 
flict  between  British  troops  and  the  Sudanese  occurred  on 
February  29.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  Bad 
generalship  alone  can  give  a  chance  of  success,  against  well- 
disciplined  British  troops,  to  Arabs,  however  recklessly 
gallant,  depending  mainly  on  the  spear  and  the  sword. 
Nearly  3,000  tribesmen  were  killed,  with  a  total  British  loss 
of  189  killed  and  155  wounded.  On  March  14  a  severe 
action  was  fought  at  Tamai,  in  which  the  total  British  loss 
was  220,  of  whom  half  were  killed ;  and  that  of  the  Arabs 
at  least  3,000. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Sudan  had  been  decided  upon ; 
Tokar  was  known  to  have  fallen.  The  only  possible 
justification  for  this  slaughter  was  either  the  safety  of 
Suakin,  or  the  opening  of  the  Berber  route,  for  which 
General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart,  who  had  reached  Khar¬ 
toum  on  February  18,  strongly  pressed.*  All  danger  at  Suakin 

*  Lord  E.  Fitzmaiirice  stated  on  March  25  tliat  it  M'as  ‘of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  communications  with 
Khartoum,  that  the  read  between  Suakin  and  Berber  should  be  kept 
open,’  and  suggested  that  this  sliould  be  done  by  Indian  troops. 
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had  passed,  and  one  British  battalion,  aided  by  the  navy, 
would  easily  have  rendered  the  place  impregnable  to  Arab 
attack.  Both  General  Graham  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert 
Stewart  were  eager  that  a  movement  on  Berber  should  be 
made,  and  at  this  period  there  was  no  x’eal  military  risk. 
Other  counsels  unfortunately  prevailed,  and  Sir  E.  Baring, 
on  March  4,  ‘  cannot  agree  with  the  proposal  .  .  .  that  a 
*  force  of  British  or  Indian  cavalry  should  be  sent  through 
‘  from  Suakin  to  Berber.’  Yet  only  twelve  days  later  he 
telegraphed :  ‘  It  has  now  become  of  the  utmost  importance 
‘  not  only  to  open  the  road  between  Suakin  and  Berber,  but 
‘  to  come  to  terms  with  the  tribes  between  Berber  and 
‘  Khartoum.’  *  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  Government  receiving  conflicting  advice  from 
Egypt,  and  perhaps  strongly  urged  against  the  measure  by 
the  military  authorities  at  home.  The  chance  was  lost.  The 
natural  outlet  for  the  endangered  garrisons  was  closed,  and 
the  fall  of  Berber,  the  strategic  importance  of  which,  fre¬ 
quently  urged  by  General  Gordon,  appears  never  to  have 
been  recognised,  increased  all  the  military  difficulties.  The 
withdrawal  of  General  Graham’s  force  had  the  inevitable 
result  of  throwing  the  well-affected  tribesmen  into  the  hands 
of  Osman  Digno,  and  advancing  the  wave  of  Mahdiism,  while 
it  led  directly  to  the  fall  of  Berber. 

No  Government  was  ever  more  averse  to  wanton  blood¬ 
shed  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet  by  the  irony  of  fate 
this  Government  must  be  held  responsible  for  slaughter 
as  purposeless  and  as  fruitless  as  any  by  which  the  pages  of 
history  are  stained.  England  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
Sudanese,  whose  territory  she  had  forced  helpless  Egypt  to 
abandon,  whose  revolt  against  grinding  oppression  might 
have  evoked  her  sympathies.  The  only  possible  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  fighting  of  March  1884  was  to  aid  in  the  rescue 
of  the  garrisons,  and  this  justification  breaks  down  abso¬ 
lutely  in  face  of  the  decision  not  to  open  the  Suakin-Berber 
route. 

The  pitiful  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Khartoum  and 
of  General  Gordon’s  lonely  struggle  against  forces  all  too 
great  for  his  unaided  strength,  has  been  often  told.  The 
extracts  given  by  Mr.  Kussell  recall  its  principal  features 

*  This  change  of  view  seems  to  have  arisen  merely  from  the  cutting 
of  the  telegraph  wire  between  Shendi  and  Berber,  a  contingency 
probable  from  the  first. 
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with  painful  distinctness ;  but  the  blame,  if  blame  there 
is,  cannot  be  apportioned  so  easily  as  he  seems  to  think. 

Only  the  most  general  outline  of  events  can  here  be  given. 
General  Gordon’s  mission  from  her  Majesty’s  Government 
was  to  report  ‘  on  the  military  situation  in  the  Sudan,  and  on 
‘  the  measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  for  the 
‘  security  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  .  .  .’  He  was,  fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  words  of  the  Khedive  of  January  26,  to  ‘  take 
‘  the  necessary  steps  for  establishing  an  organised  govern- 
‘  ment  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Sudan.’  ‘  He  has 
‘  been  left,’  states  Sir  E.  Baring,  on  February  1,  ‘  the 
‘  widest  discretionary  power.’  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  full  extent  of  the  difficulties  of  these  tasks  was  not 
recognised  either  in  England,  at  Cairo,  or  by  General  Gordon 
himself.*  Mahdiism  was  an  unknown  force.  The  hope  was 
that  the  prestige  of  a  great  name  would  suffice  to  secure  the 
objects  in  view,  and  avert  the  necessity  for  military  opera¬ 
tions,  which  Egypt  could  not  possibly  undertake,  and  her 
Majesty’s  Government  was  naturally  anxious  to  avoid.  To 
the  shrewd  judgement  of  M.  Waddington,  however,  doubt 
evidently  presented  itself,  and  he  pointed  out  to  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  ‘  that  the  decision  was  the  right  and  prudent  one, 
‘  though  it  might  be  much  criticised  if  any  disaster  were  to 
‘  occur  at  Khartoum.’  ‘  I  admitted,’  wrote  Lord  Granville, 
‘  that  such  an  occurrence  would  be  likely  to  produce  an  un- 
‘  favourable  impression.’  General  Gordon’s  first  request  was 
for  five  British  officers  ;  but  he  emphasised  his  opinion  that 
‘  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  an  outcry  in  England  in 
‘  sending  these  officers,  do  not  send  them,  for  I  can  do  with- 
‘  out  them  with  an  increase  of  time.’  From  Berber,  on 
February  11,  he  proposed  ‘  to  engage  3,000  Turkish  troops 
‘  in  British  pay,’  to  settle  affairs  at  Suakin.  On  the  18th 
he  asked  for  Zubair  to  bo  appointed — not  to  relieve  the 
garrisons,  but  to  act  as  his  successor.  His  apparent  inten¬ 
tions  to  proceed  southwards  from  Khartoum  led  Sir  E. 
Baring  to  telegraph  to  the  Foreign  Office :  ‘  I  do  not  think 
‘  that  General  Gordon  should  be  allowed,  at  any  rate  for  the 

*  Writing  from  Assouan  on  February  1,  General  Gordon  stated  : 
‘  Altogether  my  impression  is  that  the  revolt  in  the  Sudan,  although 
perhaps  serious,  was  and  is  only  dangerous  owing  to  the  utterly  effete 
Egyptian  Government.  ...  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  feel  confident 
that  you  need  not  feel  alarmed  either  for  me,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart,  the  Suakin-Berber  route,  or  the  Bahr  Gazelle  and  Equatorial 
Provinces.’ 
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‘  present,  to  go  anywhere  southwards  of  Khartoum.’  The 
proposal,  strongly  supported  by  Sir  E.  Baring,  to  send  Zubair 
to  the  Sudan  on  General  Gordon’s  departure,  was  rejected  by 
her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  double  ground  that  ‘  the 
‘  gravest  objections  exist  to  the  appointment,  by  their 
‘  authority,  of  a  successor  to  General  Gordon,’  and  that  ‘  the 
‘  public  opinion  of  this  country  would  not  tolerate  ’  this 
particular  selection.  On  February  20  General  Gordon  tele¬ 
graphed,  after  receiving  news  of  the  refusal  of  Zubair  : — 

‘  Tliat  settles  question  for  me.  ...  Of  course  my  duty  is  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  the  best  1  can  for  establishing  a  quiet  government.  The 
first  I  hope  to  accom[)lish.  The  second  is  a  more  difficult  task,  and 
concerns  Egypt  more  than  me.  If  Egypt  is  to  be  quiet,  Mahdi  must 
be  smashed  up.  Mahdi  is  mo.st  unpopular,  and  with  care  and  time 
could  bo  smashed.  ...  IE  you  decide  on  smashing  Mahdi,  then 
send  up  another  100,000/,  and  send  up  to  Dongola  under  pretence  to 
look  out  quarters  for  troops.’ 

On  February  29  he  telegraphed  : — 

‘  There  is  not  much  cliancc  of  improving,  and  every  chance  of  its 
getting  worse.  .  .  .  Should  you  wish  to  intervene,  send  200  British 
troops  to  W:idy  Haifa,  and  etlicers  to  inspect  Dongola,  and  then  open 
up  Su.'ikin-Berber  road  by  Indian  iMoslem  troops.  This  Avill  cause  an 
immediate  collapse  of  the  revolt.  Whether  you  think  it  worth  Avhile 
to  do  this  or  not,  you  are,  of  course,  the  best  judge.  ...  If  you 
decide  against  this,  you  may  probably  have  to  decide  1)ctween  Zebehr 
and  the  Mahdi.’ 

On  March  2  ho  further  telegraphed : — 

‘  I  have  no  option  about  staying  at  Khartoum  ;  it  has  passed  out  of 
my  hands,  and  as  to  sending  a  Larger  force  than  200,  I  do  not  think  it 
nccessjiry,  to  Wady  Haifa.  It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  prestige 
whicli  I  need.  I  am  sure  the  revolt  will  collapse  if  I  can  say  that 
1  have  British  troops  at  my  back.’ 

There  was  no  more  real  difficulty  about  sending  200 
British  troops  from  Cairo  to  Wady  Haifa  than  to  Suez  ;  but 
Sir  E.  Baring  telegraphed  on  March  5  :  ‘  I  agree  witli  the 
‘  military  authorities  in  thinking  that  it  would  not  be 
‘  desirable  to  comply  with  this  request.’  * 

Again  General  Gordon  pleaded  for  Zubair : — 

‘  The  combination  at  Khartoum  of  Zebehr  and  myself  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  success’  (March  o).  ‘The  sending  of  Zebehr  means 
the  extrication  of  the  Cairo  employes  at  Khartoum  and  the  garrisons 
for  Senaar  and  Kas.sala.  I  can  see  no  possible  Avay  to  do  .so  except 
through  him.’  (March  8.) 

*  The  troops  were  sent  shortly  afterwards. 
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The  difficulties  of  a  general  evacuation  being  now  evident, 
be  telegraphs  as  to  the  case  of  Khartoum  only  : — 

‘  If  the  inimcdiiite  evacuation  of  Khartoum  is  tletcrmincd  upon 
irrespective  of  outlying  towns,  1  would  propose  to  send  down  all  the 
Cairo  employes  and  white  troops  with  Colonel  Stewart  to  Berber, 
where  he  would  await  your  orders.  I  would  also  ask  her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  accept  the  resignation  of  my  eommission,  and  I  woidd 
take  all  steamers  and  stores  up  to  the  Ecjuatorial  and  Bahr  Gazelle 
Provinces,  and  consider  those  provinces  as  under  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.’  (March  9.) 

On  March  13,  Lord  Granville  gave  General  Gordon  full 
discretionary  power  to  ‘  eviicuate  Khartoum  and  save  that 
‘  garrison  by  conducting  it  himself  to  Berber  without  delay;’ 
but  trusted  that  he  ‘  will  not  resign  his  commission.’  By 
the  24th  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation  was  at  length 
realised,  and  Sir  E.  Baring  telegraphed  : — 

‘The  question  now  is  how  to  get  General  Gordon  and  Colonel 
Stewart  away  from  Khartoum.  .  ,  .  Under  ])resent  circumstances  I 
think  an  effort  .should  bo  made  to  help  General  Gordon  from  Suakin, 
if  it  is  at  all  a  possible  military  ojieration.  .  .  .  We  all  con.sider  that, 
however  diflicult  the  operations  from  Suakin  may  be,  they  are  more 
practicable  than  any  operations  from  Korosko  and  along  the  Nile.’ 

On  the  9th,  a  message  from  Gordon  reached  Cairo 
stating : — 

‘  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  my  impressions  of  the  truly  trumpery 
nature  of  this  revolt,  which  .'•00  determined  men  could  put  down.  Be 
assured  for  present  and  for  two  months  hence  we  are  as  safe  here  as 
at  Cairo.  If  you  could  get  by  good  pay  8,000  Turki.sh  infantry  and 
1,000  Turkish  cavalry,  the  affair,  including  smashing  of  Mahdi,  would 
be  accomplished  in  four  months.’ 

Then  followed  the  bitter  words  received  on  April  1 0  : — 

‘As  far  as  I  understand,  the  situation  is  this:  You  state  your 
intention  of  not  sending  any  relief  up  here  or  to  Berber,  an<l  you 
refuse  me  Zebehr.  1  consider  myself  free  to  act  according  to  circum- 
stances.  I  shall  hold  on  here  as  long  as  I  can,  and  if  I  can  suy)pres3 
the  rebellion,  I  shall  do  so.  If  I  cannot,  I  shall  retire  to  the  Ikjuator 
and  leave  you  the  indelible  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  garrisons  of 
Senaar,  Kas.sala,  Berber,  and  Dongola,  with  the  certainty  that  you  will 
eventually  be  forced  to  smash  up  the  Mahdi  under  groat  difficulties  if 
you  would  retain  peace  in  Egypt.’ 

In  a  telegram  received  tit  Cairo  on  April  19,  General 
Gordon  states :  ‘  Wo  have  provisions  for  live  months  and  are 
‘  hemmed  in  .  .  .  Onr  position  will  be  much  strengthened 
‘  when  the  Nile  rises  .  .  .  Senaar,  Kassala,  and  Dongola  are 
‘  quite  safe  for  the  present.’  lie  then  suggested  ‘  an  appeal 
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‘  to  the  millionaires  of  America  and  England  ’  to  subscribe 
money  for  the  pay  of  ‘  2,000  or  0,000  Nizams  ’  to  bo  sent  to 
Berber. 

And  now  a  cloud,  never  to  be  wholly  lifted,  settled  over 
Khartoum,  its  garrison,  and  their  devoted  chief.  Subse¬ 
quent  communications  were  irregular,  and,  latterly,  alarm¬ 
ing.  It  is  clear  that  General  Gordon  was  sadly  in  want  of 
information.  On  September  9,  when  the  preparations  for 
the  relief  expedition  were  being  hotly  pressed,  he  wrote  to 
the  Khedive,  Nubar  Pasha,  and  Sir  E.  Baring  :  ‘  How  many 
‘  times  have  we  written  asking  for  reinforcements,  calling 
‘your  serious  attention  to  the  Soudan?  ...  Of  course  you 
‘  take  no  interest  for  suppressing  this  rebellion.’ 

The  story  of  the  terrible  mistake  committed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  route  to  Khartoum,  condemned  by  everyone  who 
possessed  any  real  qualification  for  pronouncing  an  opinion, 
has  been  already  told  in  this  Journal.*  The  construction  of 
the  fatal  whale  boats  began  on  August  12,  and  the  embarka¬ 
tion  at  Sarras  of  the  first  troops  which  used  them  did  not 
take  place  till  November  G.  At  least  a  month  before  this  a 
perfectly  equipped  force  could  have  started  from  Suakin  for 
Berber  by  the  road  over  Avhich  more  than  5,000  ill-equipped 
Egyptians  had  passed  in  the  previous  year.  The  decision 
to  adopt  the  Nile  route  at  its  period  of  greatest  difficulty 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  avoid  further  slaughter  at  Suakin.  This 
slaughter  was  merely  postponed  till  all  justification  for  it 
had  passed  away. 

Looking  back  on  all  the  facts  now  that  time  has  lent  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  blame  which  has  been  unsparingly  bestowed  upon 
lier  Majesty’s  Government  for  its  ‘  abandonment  ’  of  General 
Gordon  appears  to  need  qualification.  The  perplexities  of 
the  situation  were  great.  So  little  was  Mahdiism  under¬ 
stood,  that  there  was  at  first  no  idea  that  General  Gordon 
would  require  a  military  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
task.  Zubair  was  refused ;  but,  up  to  the  end  of  July  1884, 
Sir  11.  Gordon  considered  that  his  despatch  to  Khartoum 
would  involve  danger.  This  view,  thus  presented,  must  have 
weighed  heavily  with  any  govei’nment.  Not  till  Mai’ch  24 
did  the  perils  of  the  situation  appeal  so  strongly  to  Sir  E. 
Baring  as  to  induce  him  to  urge  the  movement  from  Suakin 
which  he  had  previously  rejected.  Subsequent  news,  such 
as  General  Gordon’s  avowed  intention  of  going  to  the 
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Equatorial  Pi'ovinccs,  appoarotl  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  no 
personal  danger.  Finally,  late  as  was  the  decision  to  send  a 
relief  expedition,  there  was  ample  time  to  reach  Khartoum 
if  the  wrong  route  had  not  been  selected.  From  the  first, 
however.  General  Gordon  had  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
keeping  open  the  Suakin-Berber  road — a  necessity  which  a 
glance  at  the  map  renders  evident.  After  General  Graham’s 
action  in  March,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  a  task  which 
would  have  been  their  only  possible  justification.  The 
tribes,  never  really  ill-disposed,  merely  needed  support  to 
have  been  useful  allies.  General  Graham  and  Colonel 
Herbert  Stewart,  who  had  gained  knowledge  of  the  country, 
urged  this  course ;  but  their  counsels  were  overridden.  For 
this  grave  mistake,  and  for  that  of  permitting  Hicks’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Kordofan  against  his  judgement,  and  Baker’s 
expedition  to  Tokar,  the  real  blame  is  due. 

Major  Wingate,  in  his  account  of  the  last  days  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  shows  clearly  the  terrible  straits  to  which  General 
Gordon  was  reduced.  ‘  The  soldiers  stood  on  the  fortifica- 
‘  tions  like  pieces  of  wood,’  writes  Bordeini  Bey.  ‘  The 
‘  civilians  were  even  worse  off.  Many  died  of  hunger,  and 
‘  corpses  filled  the  streets.  .  .  .  The  soldiers  suffered  terribly 
‘  from  want  of  food ;  some  of  them  deserted.  .  .  .  We  all 
‘  became  heartbroken,  and  concluded  that  no  army  was 
‘  coming  to  relieve  Khartoum.’  To  a  town  of  some  530,000 
people,  thus  circumstanced.  Sir  C.  Wilson,  with  twenty  British 
soldiers,  dressed  in  red  coats  and  accompanied  by  a  nugger 
containing  dhurra,  was  to  make  his  way.  He  was  only  to 
‘  stay  in  Khartoum  long  enough  to  confer  fully  with  General 
‘  Gordon.’  *  His  squad  might  be  marched  through  the 
streets,  but  was  not  to  sleep  in  the  city,  and  must  return  at 
once  to  Metemmeh.  By  these  means  the  siege  of  Khartoum 
was  to  be  raised,  and  Berber  was  pointed  out  as  the  then 
objective  of  the  expedition.  Yet  many  writers  appear  to 
regard  Sir  C.  Wilson’s  mission  as  that  of  a  relieving  force, 
and  Major  Wingate  seems  to  share  this  view.  Surely  never 
was  the  belief  in  the  moral  effect  of  a  red-coat  strained 
so  far  as  this ;  its  mere  appearance,  followed  by  swift 
retreat,  continued  for  a  hundred  miles,  was  to  put  to  flight 
50,000  Arabs,  of  whom  some,  at  least,  were  of  the  stamp  of 
those  who  fought  at  Abu  Klea  ! 

Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  the  Mahdi’s  preparations 
to  meet  the  movement  of  the  desert  column.  Abu  Safia  and 
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Wad  Mussa  were  sent  down  from  Omdurman,  and  were  seen 
on  their  way  by  the  crews  of  General  Gordon’s  steamers  on 
January  1).  Another  detachment,  under  Nur  Angara,  was 
ordered  up  from  Berber,  oidy  arriving  in  time  to  figbt  at  Abu 
Kru  on  the  19th.  Sir  11.  Stewart  lirst  started  from  Korti  on 
December  30 ;  and  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  if,  in 
place  of  the  ‘  camel  corps  ’ — composed  of  detachments  from 
twenty  regiments,  cavalry  and  infantry  jumbled  together — 
two  infantry  battalions  had  marched  straight  across  the 
desert,  using  the  camels  for  transport  only,*  they  would  have 
reached  Abu  Klea  with  little  opposition.  Tlie  preliminary 
movement  to  Jakdul  disclosed  the  whole  plan,  and  postponed 
the  real  departure  from  Korti  till  the  8th.  The  last  chance 
for  General  Gordon  and  Khartoum  was  thus  lost.  Under 
the  circumstances,  this  chance  was  not  a  bright  one  ;  but  it 
is  just  possible  that,  if  the  town  had  been  reached  by  a 
portion  of  the  advanced  guard  on  the  11th,  before  Omdurman 
had  fallen — as  was  practicable — General  Gordon  might  have 
been  able  to  raid  in  provisions  and  save  the  situation.  By 
the  bitter  irony  of  circumstances,  the  sole  chance  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  whoso  only  justification  lay  in  boat  transport,  came 
to  depoTid  entirely  on  camels,  and  this  chance  was  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  misuse  of  these  camels. 

Mr.  Russell  derives  his  account  of  the  desperate  venture 
of  the  desert  column  from  Count  Gleichen’s  book,  and  thus 
repeats  the  mistakes  which  a  young  officer,  not  behind  the 
scenes,  naturally  makes.  For  example,  the  position  of  the 
wells  of  Abu  Klea  was  exactly  known,  since  they  are  accu¬ 
rately  placed  on  Sir  J.  Fowler’s  map.  1’he  book  throws  a 
strong  light,  however,  upon  the  wretched  equipment  with 
which  the  desert  column  was  provided. 

‘  Rarely  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  .skins  held  their  complement  of  water. 
...  At  the  end  of  the  first  day’.s  march  you  would  find  half  your 
water  evaj)orated.  .  .  .  The  long  Bgyptian  leather  water  l)ottles 
(mus.seks)  were  even  worse,  letting  the  water  out  in  streams  through 
the  .seams.  .  ,  .  The  .sailors  (thirty  in  number)  W'cre  better  off;  for 
they  had  luought  up  a  (juantity  of  large  india-rubber  bags,  .specially 
made  for  the  purpo.se.’ 

The  ill-treatment  of  the  miserable  camels  was  probably 
unexampled.  Their  saddles  did  not  fit,  and  covered  them 
with  sores.  They  were  half  fed.  A  great  portion  of  them 


*  That  this  w'as  perfectly  feasible  was  afterwards  proved  by  the 
Koyal  Irish  Regiment,  which  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  distance 
from  Korti  to  Abu  Klea  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  day.  J 
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had  to  inarch  from  Korti  to  Jakdul,  back  to  Korti,  and  then 
to  the  Nile — about  380  miles  * — with  scarcely  a  rest.  As  a 
result,  the  force  found  itself  on  the  Nile  with  its  transport 
practically  destroyed,  rrom  such  evidence  as  is  available, 
it  appears  that,  of  about  bOOO  camels  employed  with  the 
desert  column,  only  200  remained  serviceable;  while,  out  of 
a  total  of  about  8,200  bought  lor  the  use  of  a  boat  expedi¬ 
tion,  some  0,100  disappeared  in  six  months;  and  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  many  had  become  nou-ettective. 

Mahdiism  had  thriven  during  188  1,  and  the  fall  of  Khar¬ 
toum,  coupled  w'ith  the  inevitable  retirement  of  the  relief 
force,  conferred  upon  it  new  powers.  On  the  negroid  tribes 
of  the  mountains  of  southern  Kordofan,  JMohamnied  Ahmed 
could  make  no  impression.  King  Adam  and  King  Mek 
Kumbo  defied  him  in  their  strongholds,  and  refused  to  give 
up  some  of  the  fugitives  of  Kasligil.  But,  in  Darfur,  the 
Emir  Zogal,  after  capturing  El  Easher  and  Jebel  Marra, 
established  his  rule  over  the  province.  Here,  as  in  Kordofan, 
however,  the  negroes  of  the  mountains  were  never  sub¬ 
dued.  The  Arab  slave  raids  were  not  forgotten,  and  the 
negro  was  susceptible  of  no  religious  enthusiasm. 

‘  The  two  races,’  stjitcs  Major  Wingate,  ‘  are  like  vinegar  and  oil, 
and  the  events  of  past  years  have  shown  that,  except  where  coerced  by 
superior  cunning  or  by  Ibrce  of  numbers,  the  sturdy  negro  has  retained 
to  the  last  his  contempt  for  tlie  Arab.’ 

In  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  Lupton  Bey,  whose  troops  and  sub¬ 
governors  openly  avowed  their  disaffection,  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Emir  Karamallah,  and  ‘  in  this  vast  pro- 
‘  vince  .  .  .  not  a  shred  of  Egyptian  authority  remained.’ 

In  the  Eastern  Sudan  Kassala  was  closely  pressed  ;  but 
the  Beni  Arner  tribe  as  yet  retained  their  allegiance,  and 
Colonel  Chermside,  at  Suakin,  was  making  efforts  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Abyssinians  for  the  relief  of  the  ! 

garrisons  on  their  frontier.  | 

Among  the  least  satisfactory  features  of  Major  Wingate’s  j 

book  are  the  palpable  injustice  meted  out  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  King  John,  and  the  somewhat  contemptuous  allusion  | 

to  a  treaty  made  by  a  British  admiral,  and  ratified  by  . 

her  Majesty  the  (iueen  and  the  Khedive.  Among  the 
schemes  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  helpless  gai’risous  of  the  I 

Sudan  was  that  of  evoking  the  aid  of  Abyssinia,  in  accord-  I 

ance  with  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the 


*  About  130  miles  longer  than  the  distance  from  Suakin  to  Berber. 
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King,  Admiral  Hewett,  and  Mason  Bey,  on  June  3,  1884, 
‘  the  country  called  Bogos  ’  *  was  to  be  ceded  to  Abyssinia 
in  return  for  the  relief  of  the  garrisons  of  Kassala,  Amedib, 
and  Senhit.  Galabat  and  Gera  having  been  overlooked  by 
some  extraordinary  inadvertence,  a  request  was  subsequently 
conveyed  that  they  might  be  considered  as  included.  King 
John  was  thus  to  become  the  catspaw  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  ‘  What  has  Abyssinia  to  do  with  this  question  ?  ’ 
said  General  Gordon  at  Khai’toum.  ‘It  is  like  a  big  boy 
‘  getting  a  little  boy  to  fight  his  battles.’  Loyally  the  king 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  engagement ;  and  early  in  October 
Kas  Aloula  informed  Colonel  Chermside  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Kassala.  On  September  21,  however, 
Sir  E.  Baring  had  telegraphed,  ‘  It  is  undesirable  that  they 
‘  (the  Abyssinians)  should  make  any  attempt  to  do  so.’ 
King  John  was,  therefore,  directed  to  counter-order  the 
movement  and  relievo  Galabat  instead.  This  he  carried  out 
after  much  fighting,  and  the  garrisons  of  Senhit,  Amedib, 
and  Gera  were  also  safely  withdrawn  by  his  troops  after  more 
fighting.  These  and  the  people  brought  away  by  Mr. 
Stanley  were  the  only  endangered  garrisons  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  After  inexplicable  delay, 
the  Abyssinians  were  again  invoked,  even  though  Sir  E. 
Baring  telegraphed,  on  July  21,  1885:  ‘  Their  aid  must  be 
‘  considered  an  uncertain  factor.’  And  again  Ras  Aloula 
signified  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  task,  and  wrote, 
on  August  20,  ‘  to  the  effect  that  he  would  start  after  the 
‘  feast  of  St.  John  (September  13),  and  that  he  was  collect- 
‘  ing  cattle  for  the  Kassala  garrison.’  Leaving  Asmara  on 
September  15,  the  Abyssinians  reached  Kufit  on  the  22nd,  to 
fight  a  murderous  battle  with  about  8,000  Arabs  under 
Osman  Digna.  In  this  single  action  the  loss  of  our  allies, 
fighting  in  a  quari’el  which  was  not  their  own,  was  probably 
about  three  times  the  total  British  loss  in  battle  from  the 
intervention  in  Egypt  in  1882  to  the  present  time.  Has 
Aloula  then  returned  to  Asmara.  ‘  Various  reasons,’  states 
Major  Wingate,  ‘  are  given  for  his  not  proceeding  to 
‘  Kassala.’  The  most  natural  reason  w'ould  apparently  be 
that  his  troops,  who  were  not  Germans,  required  time  to 
recover  themselves  after  their  heavy  losses.  The  precise 
reason,  however,  is  of  no  consequence  whatever,  as  we  are 
told  that  ‘  before  he  fought  his  battle,  Kassala  had  to  all 

*  Originally  belonging  to  Abyssinia,  ainl  formally  abaiuloned  by  the 
Egyptian  Govornincnt  under  orders  from  the  Foreign  f)llice. 
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‘  intents  and  purposes  surrendered.’  The  later  history  of 
the  Abyssinian  alliance,  much  of  which  Major  Wingate 
passes  over  in  silence,  and  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  king, 
may  now  be  told.  The  treaty  of  June  1884,  to  Avhich  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain  was  pledged,  contained  a  clause 
stating  that  ‘  there  shall  be  free  transit  for  all  goods  through 
‘  Massowah,  including  arms  and  ammunition,  under  British 
‘  protection.’  Whether  the  previously  incurred  obligations 
of  this  country  were  ever  conveyed  to  the  Italian  ambassador 
when,  on  Doceuibcr  17,  1884,  he  was  informed  that  ‘Her 
‘  Majesty’s  Government  had  no  objection  to  raise  against  the 
‘  Italian  occupation  of  some  point  on  the  coast,  between  and 
‘  including  Beilul  and  Massowah  ’  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  an 
imbroglio  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  quickly  and  naturally 
followed.  Not  only  were  the  conditions  of  Admiral  Ilewett’s 
treaty  unfulfilled,  but  Italian  troops  advanced  to  Sahati, 
which  was  unquestionably  neutral  ground.  Eas  Aloula 
frankly  warned  the  Italian  general  that  he  would  be  attacked ; 
the  latter  replied  by  ordering  up  reinforcements,  and  the 
massacre,  falsely  so  called,  at  Dogali  resulted.  King  John, 
who,  under  the  treaty,  had  in  vain  appealed  to  the  mediation 
of  England,  after  the  fracas  with  the  Italian  troops,  wrote  a 
touching  letter  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  February  80, 
1887 

‘  I  wrote  to  you  la&t  year  about  the  agreement  wliicli  was  broken, 
but  I  have  not  received  an  answer  yet.  .  .  .  With  hard  trouble  during 
a  Hood,  which  destroyed  very  many  of  my  army,  I  sent  a  great  many 
soldiers,  when  the  Egyptians  were  surroundc'd  by  the  enemy  in  great 
fear,  and  rescued  them  and  sent  them  home.  .  .  .  Now  I  write  to 
you  that  you  may  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong  done  by  me.  Wliat 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  done  wrong  ?  Because  tlie  agreement  with 
me  is  broken.  Now  then,  if  it  is  with  your  permission  that  the 
Italians  have  come,  send  me  a  message ;  but,  if  they  have  come  by 
force,  God  be  with  the  weaker.’ 

For  some  unexplained  reason  this  letter  did  not  reach 
England  until  July  1887,  and  the  reply,*  written  in  August, 
merely  requested  the  king  to  concede  all  the  demands  of 
the  Italians,  including  the  retrocession  of  Senhit,  or  Bogos, 
assigned  to  him  by  a  British  Government,  and  utterly 
ignored  his  inconvenient  allusions  to  the  bi’oken  treaty. 
In  October  1887,  King  John  addressed  another  letter  to  the 
Queen  begging  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain. 

‘As  your  Majesty  advises  making  peace,  I  will  send,  if  the  road  is 
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open,  an  embassy  to  you.  Let  Italy  do  the  same,  and  your  Majesty 
will  arbitrate  between  us.  1  have  done  no  wrong.’ 

The  Portal  mission  followed, — one  of  the  most  humiliating 
ever  undertaken  by  a  British  official,  since  its  import  was 
simply  to  persuade  the  king  to  tear  up  a  treaty  to  which 
he  only  had  been  faithful,  and  to  cede  territory  solemnly 
made  over  to  him.  The  relief  of  the  garrisons,  at  the  bidding 
of  England,  necessarily  involved  the  Abyssinians  with  the 
Mahdi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1877  they  were  completely 
defeated,  with  heavy  loss,  by  Abu  Angar.  The  Arabs  then 
advanced  to  Gondar,  and  ‘  sacked  the  town,  destroying 
‘  most  of  the  principal  buildings  and  churches,  and  capturing 
‘  thousands  of  women  and  children.’  Further  heavy  fighting 
took  place  in  1888,  in  which  the  Abyssinians  seem  to  have 
been  ultimately  successful,  and  King  John  advanced  to 
Galabat  in  January  1881),  to  fall  mortally  wounded  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  ‘  The  Abyssinians  had  scattered  far  and 
‘  wide  in  search  of  loot ;  many,  thinking  the  battle  was 
‘  over,  left  the  scene  of  action  ;  while  the  king’s  misfortune 
‘  seemed  to  have  paralysed  the  remainder.’  The  Arabs 
rallied  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  king’s  body,  llis 
head  was  sent  to  Khartoum. 

Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
Mahdiism,  Major  Wingate  includes  the  action  taken  by  the 
Abyssinians ;  but  officialism  has  no  word  of  sympathy  for 
King  John,  or  for  the  many  thousands  of  his  followers  who 
fell  in  carrying  oiit  ‘  what  has  been  called  a  treaty.’  Since 
the  days  of  Warren  Hastings  there  has  been  nothing  more 
discreditable  to  the  British  name  than  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  Abyssinia. 

Khartoum  having  fallen,  the  false  position  in  which  the 
Nile  e.vpedition  had  been  placed  soon  became  evident. 
Even  the  idea  of  capturing  Berber  had  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  with  a  view  to  operations  in  the  autumn  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  commence  a  railway  from  Suakin. 

Assuming  that  it  was  really  intended  to  go  to  Khartoum, 
the  second  expedition,  which  assembled  at  Suakin  by  the 
middle  of  March  1885,  had  a  definite  object — to  open  and 
impi’ove  the  only  practicable  lino  of  communication.  The 
policy  of  crushing  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum  was,  however, 
soon  abandoned,*  and  on  IMay  11  a  general  withdrawal  was 


■*  The  demand  for  twelve  fresh  British  battalions  and  for  an  exten¬ 
sion,  of  forty-seven  miles,  to  the  Wady  Haifa  railway,  would  under 
the  circumstauces  have  staggered  any  government. 
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ordered.  Thus,  more  lives  were  sacrificed  without  any 
result  whatever,  and  to  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Sudan  the 
British  proceedings  appeared  inexplicable.  A  Norse  raid  was 
carried  out  with  a  definite  object — plunder.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1885  arrived  suddenly  out  of  the  sea,  marched  into 
a  territory  abandoned  by  proclamation,  and,  after  indicting 
heavy  losses  on  the  tribesmen,  returned  to  its  ships  and 
disappeai’ed. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1885  the  tide  of  Mahdiism  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  its  How.  Ginnis,  half  way  between 
the  Second  and  Third  Cataracts,  and  Suakin  were  in  the 
keeping  of  British  troops.  Lado,  the  most  northerly  station 
of  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  was  besieged.  Between  these 
wide  limits  not  a  single  Egyptian  garrison  remained.  All, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had  been  starved,  massacred, 
or  reduced  to  slavery ;  the  sum  total  of  human  misery 
involved  baffles  imagination.  Major  Wingate  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  long  and  dogged  resistance  offered  by  some 
of  these  forsaken  garrisons. 

‘  Initiative  tlie  Egyptian  baa  not.  Decision  lie  baa  not.  Placed  in 
a  position  wben  be  must  quickly  commit  bimself  on  a  question  of  life 
and  death,  be,  without  confidence  in  bimself  or  bis  officers,  will  surely 
fail ;  but,  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  alternative  is  remote,  he  will 
endure  with  fortitude.’ 

And  it  is  certain  that  at  El  Obeid,  Khartoum,  Sinkat,* 
Kassala,  and  elsewhere  the  hapless  garrisons  endured  to 
the  end. 

On  June  14,  1885,  just  Nemesis  overtook  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  of  Khartoum,  and  Abdullah- 
el-Taashi,  a  Baggara  chief,  who  had  made  careful  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  event,  at  once  had  a  suitable  vision.  Precedent 
was  carefully  followed,  due  military  precautions  were  taken, 
and  Abdullah,  assuming  the  khalifate  with  little  opposi¬ 
tion,  issued  proclamations  in  which  the  scale  of  rewards 
to  the  faithful  who  perished  in  battle  was  considerably 
increased. 

The  Mahdi,  in  his  waking  visions,  had  contemplated  an 
invasion  of  Egypt.  Ilis  khalifa  could  scarcely  abandon  the 
project  without  loss  of  prestige,  and  towards  the  end  of 


*  l\I<ajor  Wingate  curiously  includes  among  instances  of  stubborn 
defence  Tokar,  wbicb  came  to  a  premature  arrangement  with  the 
enemy  wben  relief  was  at  band,  and  omits  Sinkat,  whose  garrison, 
under  the  brave  Tewfik  Bey,  sallied  forth  wben  in  cj'tremis  and  died 
fighting. 
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November,  an  ‘  irregular  stream  ’  of  Arabs  moved  north¬ 
wards.  ‘  Eocruiting  as  they  came,  the  emirs  took  a  man  or 
‘  two  men  per  water-wheel.’  The  frontier  force,  in  all 
3,000  sti’ong,  of  whom  about  half  were  British  troops,  was 
fully  informed,  and  deliberate  preparations  were  made.  In 
the  early  morning  of  December  30  the  Ai’abs  were  surprised. 
A  single  somewhat  half-hearted  charge  of  spearmen  was 
made,  and  then  the  whole  rabble  quickly  dissolved  into  a  ‘  dis- 
‘  organised  mass  of  fugitives.’  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
the  Arabs  made  a  show  of  attacking  Barrow’s  zariba,  but 
speedily  retreated.  The  armed  steamer  ‘  Lotus  ’  ‘  inflicted 
‘  considerable  loss.’  The  total  Anglo-Egyptian  casualties 
amounted  to  seven  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded.  Thus 
ended  the  first  ‘  invasion  ’  of  Egypt,  and  for  three  years  and 
a  half  the  Nile  frontier  was  never  really  threatened. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 

‘  the  first  signs  of  the  clccaclcnce  of  Mahcliism  in  the  Suahin  neighbour¬ 
hood  began  to  appear.  .  .  .  Gradually  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
sprang  up  as  tribes  began  to  realise  that  after  all  their  losses  they  had 
pained  nothing.  .  .  .  INlany  .  .  .  openly  declared  they  had  been 
deceived.’ 

Thus,  as  Major  Wingate  shows,  all  the  conditions  were 
favourable  to  the  pacification  of  this  i>ortion  of  the  Sudan. 
Great  Britain  was  virtually  in  possession  of  the  one  con¬ 
siderable  port,  although  the  Egyptian  Hag  still  flew  there. 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  patrolled  the  Red  Sea  coasts.  The  whole 
of  the  territory  outside  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Suakin  had  been  abandoned  by  a  proclamation  issued  in 
accordance  with  orders  from  London.  Gi’eat  Britain  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Sudan,  to 
whom  it  may  even  be  thought  that  she  owed  reparation  for 
the  slaughter  of  at  least  tea  thousand  of  their  bravest 
fighting  men.  The  main  interest  at  Suakin  was  trade, 
which  was  also  the  interest  of  the  camel-owning  Arabs.  The 
obvious  policy  was,  therefore,  to  facilitate  legitimate  trade 
by  all  possible  means,  and  thus  gradually  to  build  up  in¬ 
terests  extending  into  the  interior  which  would  make  for 
peace.  To  au  eminently  commercial  nation  such  a  policy 
would  naturally  appear  to  commend  itself. 

The  extraordinary  moral  aiid  political  obliquity  which 
from  first  to  last  has  marked  the  proceedings  of  Great 
Bi'itain  in  relation  to  the  Sudan  proved,  unha2)pily’,  jiersis- 
tent.  The  results  of  mirage  are  everywhere  apparent  in 
Major  Wingate’s  treatment  of  this  portion  of  his  subject ; 
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and  the  story,  even  as  set  forth  in  carefully  edited  blue 
books,  does  not  appear  in  his  semi-official  pages.* 

Colonel  Cliermside,  the  governor-general  of  the  Red  Sea 
littoral,  enunciated  his  policy  as  follows : — 

‘  ^iy  policy  is  to  be  very  reserved  in  dealing  with  tribes.  IE  it  were 
a  question  of  reconquest,  some  conditions  should  be  imposed  in  cases. 
As  there  is  no  such  question,  I  should  show  little  interest  in  any  but 
wholesale  submissions,  and  make  no  concessions  as  to  opening  of  coast 
markets  except  on  mature  consideration.’ 

How  ‘  wholesale  submissions  ’  could  be  claimed  from  a 
population  who  owed  no  allegiance  whatever,  and  over  whom 
all  intention  to  assert  authority  had  been  publicly  disav'owed, 
was  not  explained.  In  pursuance  of  this  preposterous 
policy,  a  blockade  was  set  up  which  was  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  which,  after  uselessly  exasperating  the  tribes,  resulted 
in  widespread  famine.  Suakin,  as  a  port  whence  grain  and 
Manchester  goods,  urgently  needed,  could  be  obtained,  was 
no  object  of  hostility.  Suakin,  barring  the  incoming  of  grain, 
was  a  place  to  be  taken  if  possible.  Thus  the  hopeful  situa¬ 
tion  which  Major  Wingate  describes  was  quickly  clouded, 
and  by  the  end  of  1885  an  Anglo-Indian  garrison,  about 
8,500  strong,  was  practically  invested  by  a  greatly  inferior 
force  of  Osman  Digna’s  Arabs  i)Osted  at  Tamai,  Hasheen, 
and  Ilandoub. 

On  February  8,  1880,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Warren  arrived 
at  Suakin.  I’rosh  from  South  Africa,  where  he  had  solved 
a  difficult  problem  without  bloodshed  ;  known  as  wholly  in¬ 
different  to  the  inducements  to  provoke  fighting  which  too 
frequently  influence  smaller  men  ;  and  possessing  a  varied 
experience  in  dealing  with  semi-civilised  peoples,  the  new 
governor-general  was  exactly  fitted  to  his  post.  An  imme¬ 
diate  change  for  the  better  followed, f  and  Sir  C.  Warren  was 
rapidly  winning  the  confidence  of  the  people  when,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Sudan,  he  was  recalled  to  London.  Ilis 
successor.  Major  Watson,  in  a  memorandum  of  April  G, 
1886,  had  previously  indicated  the  lines  of  a  rational  and 
humane  policy :  — 

‘  If  the  Government  were  to  declare  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
to  reopen  trade,  it  is  possible  that  after  a  time  the  country  would 
settle  down.  .  .  .  Had  he  (Sir  C.  Warren)  remained,  he  might  have 


*  Blue  Book,  Egypt,  No.  2,  1886. 

f  One  of  Sir  C.  Warren’s  first  acts  was  to  sweep  away  the  ridiculous 
and  panic-begotten  regulation  under  which  every  native  entering 
Suakin  had  a  sack  placed  over  his  head. 
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succeeded  in  pacifying  the  country,  as  he  had  begun  to  inspire  con¬ 
siderable  confidence.  The  constant  cliangc  of  governors  has  had  a 
bad  effect,  and  tends  to  prevent  a  settlement.  It  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importiince  now  tluit  some  one  should  be  sent  to  Suakin  with 
full  powers  to  deal  with  the  question  and  to  reopen  trade  with  the 
natives.’ 

Perhaps  unfortunately  for  himself,  Major  Watson  went 
on  to  point  out  that  ‘if  the  policy  of  rcoitening  trade  were 
‘  adopted,’  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  garrison  of  Suakin 
could  be  effected.  Towards  this  end  he  devoted  himself, 
personally  interviewing  the  local  sheikhs,  who  proceeded  to 
clear  out  the  dervishes  from  the  country  north  of  Suakin, 
and  subsequently  to  blockade  Osman  Digna  at  Tamai. 
Thus,  in  a  shoi’t  time,  the  situation  was  reversed,  and  Major 
Watson  was  even  able  to  send  IJrewster  Bey  to  Ilandoub  to 
confer  with  the  Amarar  chiefs.  Two  ports — Eowayah  and 
Sheikh  Barghut— were  opejied  for  trade.  All  the  prospects 
were  hopeful. 

At  this  moment  Major  Watson  was  recalled  without  reason 
assigned,  and  the  inquiry  which  he  at  once  demanded  was 
refused.  Motives  frequently  baffle  analysis ;  but  in  this 
case  they  can  be  brought  within  narrow  limits.  Either  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  a  running  sore  should  be  maintained 
at  Suakin  for  obvious  political  reasons,  or  a  section  of  the 
military  party  at  Cairo  viewed  a  practicable  reduction  of  the 
Egyptian  army  with  disfavour,  and  regarded  Suakin  as  an 
available  field  for  its  military  energies  and  a  possible  source 
of  distinctions.  No  other  explanation  can  be  suggested  for 
a  change  of  governors  at  a  time  when  the  whole  outlook  was 
peaceful. 

Colonel  Kitchener  succeeded  Major  Watson  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  with  instructions  w’hich  have  never  been  published, 
and  quickly  the  scene  changed.  At  Tamai,  which  had  been 
blockaded  by  the  friendly  tribes  acting  under  Major  Watson’s 
directions,  the  best  result  that  could  have  been  attained  was 
surrender  or  the  gradual  escape  of  the  Arabs  avIio  remained 
after  Osman  Digna  had  fled.  The  end  was  hastened,  how¬ 
ever,  and  on  October  7  the  fort  was  assaulted.  The  power 
of  disposal  of  the  spoil  afforded  an  easy  means  of  making 
arrangements  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  massacre  wdiich 
appeal's  to  have  occurred.  The  scene  on  the  following  day 
has  been  described  by  eye-witiicsses  as  pitiable. 

‘  The  garrison  were  a  great  deal  too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  and 
after  the  first  rush  of  the  attacking  tribesmen,  which  was  met  with 
a  volley  from  the  defenders,  everything  was  over  except  the  cold- 
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blooded  butchery  that  ensued.  Little  or  no  quarter  was  given  to  the 
men  ;  many  women  also  were  killed.’  * 

Her  Majesty’s  Government,  however,  telegraphed  ‘  warm 
‘  congratulations  ’  on  this  ‘  brilliant  success.’  So  various  do 
matters  appear  from  different  points  of  view.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  loot  was  taken  at  Tamai,  and,  as  no  autho¬ 
ritative  distribution  was  made,  nearly  the  whole  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  a  single  sheikh  in  Government  employ,  who  was 
not  present  and  who  contributed  only  about  100  out  of  nearly 
1,500  tribesmen  in  the  field.  The  natural  result  was  profound 
discontent. 

Moreover,  there  seems  to  bo  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  this  miserable  affair  woi’e  actually  sold. 
Mr.  Wylde  states  : — 

*  Some  were  given  away  in  the  town,  some  sent  to  Egypt,  some  to 
Jeddah  to  be  sold,  and  the  majority  of  them  w'erc  shipped  i'rotn 
a  harbour  about  eight  miles  north  of  Suakin  to  Jeddah.  The  tribes¬ 
men  knew  it,  and  I  can  only  say  it  had  a  most  deplorable  effect.  They 
said,  “  Here  are  the  English  backing  up  the  Egyptian  ;  ”  their  one  cry 
was,  “  You  must  not  do  slave  business.”  ’ 

In  a  letter  of  February  17,  1887,t  to  Sir  F.  Stephenson, 
Seyd  Mahmoud,  an  Ashruf  sheikh,  states  : — 

‘  Three  hundred  slaves  w’cre  also  brought  in.  Mahmoud  Ali  Ley 
and  his  family  took  possession  of  them,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
them  were  shipped  off  to  Jeddah  for  sale,  from  the  different  small 
harbours.’ 

Under  the  circumstances,  direct  responsibility  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  prisoners  and  of  all  spoil  taken  at  Tamai  rested 
with  the  British  governor,  who  had  supreme  power,  and  in 
whose  pay  Mahmoud  Ali  Bey  was. 

The  policy  of  Major  Watson  had  been  to  induce  the 
tribesmen  to  turn  out  the  Mahdiist  intruders  from  their  own 
territory.  This  policy  was  now  enlarged  with  the  worst  re¬ 
sults.  They  were  ordered  to  attack  Tokar,  where  they  had 
no  business  to  be,  and  at  the  same  time  a  peremptory  sum¬ 
mons  was  sent  to  the  sheikhs  of  the  Delta  to  surrender  to 
the  Government.  No  reservation  of  the  Tokar  district  had 
been  made  in  the  proclaimed  abandonment  of  the  Sudan. 
By  what  conceivable  right  were  these  people  called  upon  to 
surrender  The  result  was  as  expected  by  everyone  who 
knew  the  country  and  the  i^eople.  The  friendly  tribes 


*  ‘  lb83  to  1887  in  the  Soudan.’  A.  L.  Wylde. 
f  Now  published  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr.  Bussell. 
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refused  to  fight  in  what  was  to  them  foreign  territory.  The 
Tokar  chiefs  refused  to  send  in  their  submission,  and  the 
governor,  who  had  prematurely  proceeded  to  Trinkitat  to 
receive  it,  was  compelled  to  return  with  inevitable  loss  of 
prestige.  The  whole  proceedings  destroyed  confidence,  and 
gave  rise  to  natural  ill-will  and  suspicion.  By  the  end  of 
November  1887  Suakin  was  again  insulted  and  threatened, 
and  on  December  16  Commander  Eooke  telegraphed  to 
the  Admiralty :  ‘  Enemy  is  collecting  in  force  at  Hasheen, 

‘  Ilandoub,  Tamai.  Skirmishes  near  forts  to-day.  Continued 
‘  attack  most  likely.’  The  ubiquitous  Osman  Digna  re¬ 
appeared.  ‘  His  patrols  were  most  active  by  day,’  writes 
Major  Wingate,  ‘  while  the  gardens  under  the  walls  were 
‘  pillaged  by  night,  and  once  more  Suakin  was  in  a  state  of 
‘  siege.’ 

The  curious  vicissitudes  of  what  has  been  called  the  ‘  trade 
‘  policy  ’  can  be  followed  in  the  blue-book  extracts  given  by 
Mr.  Russell  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  lay  the  evil 
influence  by  which  that  policy  was  persistently  thwarted.  On 
March  30,  1886,  an  extensively  signed  petition  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Cairo  was  addressed  to  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff 
in  favour  of  opening  trade  with  the  Sudan. 

‘  The  stopping  of  trade  with  tlie  Sudan  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  very  important  factors  in  the  existing  chronic  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  Egypt.  IVe  therefore  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Excellency  to  the  desirability  of  reopening  this  outlet  to  trade  in 
merchandise  as  soon  as  possible.’ 

On  April  13,  1886,  Sir  11.  Drummond  Wolff  telegraphed  : 

‘Generals  s<ay  that  while  desirous  that  negotiations  should  be  opened 
with  the  Sudan,  they  do  not  think  the  present  a  favourable  moment ; 
but  that  one  of  the  objects  desired  by  the  insurgents  (sfc)  in  asking  for 
peace  is  removal  of  blockade.’ 

On  May  21  General  Stephenson  telegraphed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War: — ‘At  meeting  yesterday*,  Nubar, 
‘  Wolff,  Baring,  and  self  present,  agreed  to  reopen  trade  with 
‘  Sudan.’  On  the  24th  Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolff  wrote  : — 

‘  It  was  considered  by  all  of  us  that  the  opening  of  trade  .  .  .  would 
liave  a  pacific  tendency.  ...  I  believe  the  opening  out  of  trade  would 
at  this  moment  prove  of  great  advantage  in  the  solution  of  the  Sudan 
problem.  It  would  probably  divert  the  mind  of  the  Sudanese  from 
warlike  enterprise.’ 

On  June  7  the  War  Office  intervened,  apparently  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  views  of  General  Stephenson — 
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‘  In  the  opinion  of  the  military  authorities,  in  whicli  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerinau  concurs,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  open  the  trade  as 
proposed.’ 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  however,  adhered  to  his  views, 
and  telegraphed  on  June  8 — 

‘  It  is  of  the  gi’catcst  importance  tliat  we  should  be  given  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  open  trade  with  the  Sudan,  or  promise  that  it  shall 
be  opened  in  possibly  impending  negotiations.  General  Stephenson 
concurs  in  this  opinion.’ 

General  Butler,  in  a  remarkable  memorandum  of  July  2, 
powerfully  supported  the  ‘  trade  policy  ’  : — 

‘  Debarred  from  trade  these  people  suffer  severely  ;  and  .since  they 
will  attribute  their  sufferings  to  us,  they  will  naturally  welcome  der¬ 
vish  invaders  as  their  deliverers.  .  .  .  Our  patrols,  searchings,  and 
seizures  must  tend  to  the  exasperation  of  the  people  against  us.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  a  dervi.sh  invading  army  could  find  its  strongest  support, 
not  in  a  prosperous  and  contented  community,  but  in  one  whose  feel¬ 
ings  had  been  exasperated  against  us,  and  who  had  come  to  regard  any 
change  as  desirable.  ...  I  think  that  the  Sudan  population  ascribe  to 
us  the  ill  effects  from  which  they  are  suffering  .  .  .  and  I  think  that 
this  impression  has  been  very  widely  increased  by  the  knowledge,  now 
more  or  less  general,  that  it  is  the  English  and  not  the  Egyptian 
Government  who  are  opposed  to  the  opening  of  trade.’ 

Sir  II.  Dummond  Wolff  and  General  Stephenson  strongly 
supported  General  Butler’s  masterly  arguments,  and  the 
former  telegraphed  that  Moukhtar,  Nubar,  and  Abd-el-Kader 
Pashas  ‘  are  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  blockade.’ 

On  August  8  Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolff  reported  an  interest¬ 
ing  interview  with  Sheikh  Ibrahim-el-Senussi,  the  cousin  of 
the  rival  Mahdi. 

‘  He  advocated  the  opening  of  the  trade  which  ho  sjiid  would  content 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  who,  in  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
commerce,  were  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  dervishes.  If  the 
Sudanese  could  not  trade,  they  must  light.’ 

IMeanwhile  the  War  Office  took  the  extraordinary  step  of 
ignoring  their  experienced  officers  on  the  spot  and  sending 
out  a  special  emissary,  who  two  days  after  his  arrival 
telegraphed  that  he  had  mastered  the  whole  subject,  and 
that  ‘  there  ai’e  strong  reasons  for  reopening  trade  with  the 
‘  Sudan,  stronger  than  I  thought  before  I  was  on  the  spot.’ 
In  less  than  three  weeks  he  had  returned  to  the  War  Office, 
where  he  wrote  a  report  which  states : — 

‘  I  will  only  add  that  one  result  of  my  visit  to  Egypt  lias  been  to 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  permitting  or  preventing 
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trade  witli  tlie  Sudan  has  not  the  importance,  one  way  or  the  other, 
tliat  is  attributed  to  it.’ 

This  report,  which  Mr.  lius.sell  leniently  stl"inatises  its  a 
‘  meagre  aitd  flaccid  document,’  appears  to  have  ettectually 
obstructed  the  wise  and  humane  policy  for  which  (jieneral 
Butler  eloquently  contended.  Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolff, 
however,  persisted  in  urging  his  views,  and  stated  that 
Moukhtar  Pasha,  the  representative  of  the  Porte,  ‘  spoke  in 
‘  terms  of  some  annoyance  at  the  refusal  of  her  Majesty’s 
‘  Government  to  open  trade,’  and  that  General  Stephenson 
considered  that  ‘  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored  to  the  Eastern 
‘  Sudan,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  open  the  trade  at 
‘  Suakin.’  To  this,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Tamai,  her  Majest3^’s 
Government  gave  a  conditional  assent. 

The  favourable  moment  had  then  passed,  and  the  reijiine 
which  existed  at  Suakin  seems  to  have  been  directly  o^iposed 
to  conciliation.  Trade  was  partially  opened  under  restric¬ 
tions  which  at  once  drew  a  strong  protest  from  the  British 
Consul  and  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  spite  of 
pi’otestations  of  the  general  willingness  to  adopt  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  policy  which  had  proved  eminently  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Warren  and  Major  Watson,  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Eastern  Sudan  wera  of  a  distinctly  irritat¬ 
ing  nature.  Injudicious  intertribal  raids  were  permitted 
and  encouraged,  which  led  to  retaliation,  and  eventually 
di’ew  a  rebuke  from  Sir  E.  Baring,  endorsed  by  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury.  An  ill-executed  movement  on  llandonb  was  repulsed. 
Meanwhile  a  narrow  militarism  showed  itself  in  the  effort  to 
pi'event  news  of  Suakin  affairs  from  reaching  this  countiy, 
and  in  the  refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Wylde  to  land,  solely  because 
he  had  from  the  first  advocated  a  policy  of  sense  and 
humanity,  which  had  gained  for  him  the  well-deserved  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Sudanese.  The  appointment  of  sheikhs  by 
the  governor-general — an  act  of  interference  which  appears 
unjustifiable — irritated  the  tribes.  Under  such  conditions 
the  situation  steadily  grew  worse.  Suakin  was  closely  be¬ 
sieged  ;  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Eg^^ptian  army,  and 
early  in  Decembei’,  4,750  men  were  concentrated  for  at¬ 
tack.  ‘  With  this  force  General  Gi’enfell  reiiorted  that  he 
‘  was  confident  of  success.’  The  fighting  took  place  on 
the  morning  of  December  20,  and  the  steam-hammer  could 
scarcely  fail  to  crack  its  nut.  The  trenches,  held  by  about 
1,000  Arabs,  under  a  heavy  lire  from  the  forts  of  Suakin 
and  from  IL.M.  ships,  Avere  easily  turned  by  the  ti’oops,  with 
a  loss  of  only  G  killed  and  4G  Avouuded. 
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The  year  1888  brought  diflicultios  to  the  Klialifa  in 
Darfur,  where  Sheikh  Abu  Gemaizieh  of  the  Masalit  tribe, 
became  the  leader  of  a  rival  I'cligious  movement.  The  aid  of 
the  Sonussi  chief  was  evoked,  and  rumours  soon  spread 
throughout  the  Sudan  that  he  had  joined  the  anti-Mahdiist 
revolt,  and  that  liberation  from  the  Khalifa’s  tyranny  was  at 
hand.  The  Senussi  declined  Abu  Gemaizieh’s  overtures  as 
flatly  as  he  had  previously  rejected  those  of  the  Mahdi,  and 
the  movement  achieved  only  local  success  at  the  cost  of  much 
blood. 

In  Ecpxatoria,  Stanley  had  reached  Emin  Pasha  on  April 
29,  and  had  returned  to  bring  up  his  rear-guard.  His  un¬ 
fortunate  conflict  with  the  Mazamboni,  subjects  of  Kabarega, 
had  considerably  increased  Emin’s  many  difficulties.  The 
troops  had  mutinied,  and  made  Emin  and  Jephson  prisoners. 
Omar  Saleh,  with  a  Mahdiist  force,  had  captured  Eabbo,  but 
was  repulsed  at  Duffileh.  By  the  end  of  December,  ‘  the 
‘  deposed  governor,  with  a  few  Egyptian  troops  and  their 
‘  families,  in  a  sorry  plight,’  was  at  Tunguru,  anxiously 
awaiting  Stanley’s  return. 

From  the  Nile  frontier  of  Egypt  the  British  troops  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  Arabs  held  Sarras.  llaids  occurred, 
leading  to  unimportant  fighting,  but  serving  as  useful  train¬ 
ing  to  the  young  Egyptian  army.  News  of  prepai’ations  for 
a  second  invasion  were,  however,  persistent ;  and  in  June 
1889,  Nejumi,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  adherents  of  the  late 
Mahdi,  was  preparing  for  the  attempt.  All  his  movements 
were  known.  His  motley  force,  which  soon  dwindled  to 
8,800  fighting  men,  with  4,000  followers,  women,  and 
children,  left  Matuka  on  July  1,  making  a  long  detour  into 
the  desert.  All  prepai’ations  had  been  made  ;  four  steamers 
commanded  the  river.  Suffering  terribly  from  privation, 
the  hapless  Arabs  swept  northwards,  strewing  the  ground 
with  their  dead,  and  abandoning  ‘  quantities  of  arms,  drums, 
‘  saddles,  tents,’  and  two  guns.  The  ‘  poor  and  weakly  crowd, 
‘  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst,’  as  it  was  well  described  in  the 
letter  humanely  written  by  General  Grenfell  to  Nejumi,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  a  conflict,  camped  on  the  hills  near  Toski  on 
August  1 .  Only  the  fanaticism  of  Nejumi  prevailed  to  prevent 
surx’ender,  and  when  the  mounted  troops  of  the  attacking 
force  came  in  sight  in  the  early  morning  of  the  8rd,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  ‘  We  must  all  stand  prepared  to  meet 
‘  our  Maker  to-day.’  The  rout  was  complete.  Over  1,200 
Arabs  ivere  killed ;  Nejumi  and  his  little  son  were  found 
dead  by  the  side  of  a  camel ;  more  than  4,000  prisoners  and 
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deserters  were  taken.  The  Egyptian  loss  was  25  killed  and 
140  wounded.  Thus  ended  the  second  invasion  of  Egypt, 
which  reached  a  point  more  than  700  miles  from  Cairo.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  pity  for  the  victims,  impelled  to 
their  doom  by  a  brave  fanatic  hopelessly  ignorant  alike  of 
geography  and  of  the  far  superior  power  which  stood  directly 
in  his  path.  Reports  of  the  advance  of  large  forces  from 
the  South  have  become  periodic,  but  the  easy  victory  won  at 
Toski  by  a  force  mainly  Egyptian  should  serve  to  allay  all 
uneasiness  on  this  account.  To  an  Arab  invasion,  the 
‘  perpendicular  frontier  ’  of  Egypt,  consisting  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  river  commanded  by  armed  steamers,  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  obstacle.  No  braver  or  more  capable  leader  than  Wad- 
en-Nejumi  is  likely  to  arise  ;  ammunition  is  now  running 
short  in  the  Sudan ;  the  difficulties  of  the  desert  remain. 

The  year  1889  was  uneventful  in  the  Eastern  Sudan, 
where  widespread  destitution  was  impending.  Mahdiism 
was  principally  represented  by  Baggara  and  Jaalin  intruders, 
whose  exactions  created  profound  discontent  among  the 
local  tribes.  ‘  Anti-Mahdiist  leagues  had  not  been  success- 
‘  fill,’  mainly  because  they  were  ill  directed  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Suakin,  who  appear  never  to  have  attained  any  grasp 
of  tribal  politics,  or  realised  that  all  the  bravest  lighting 
men  of  the  district  had  fallen  before  British  bullets.  Thus 
a  small  combined  force  of  Hadendowas  and  Amarars,  having 
received  a  temporary  repulse  at  Sinkat,  ‘  Government  re- 
‘  fused  further  assistance,  and  the  league,  deprived  of  sup- 
‘  port  in  arms  and  food,  soon  broke  up  and  was  disbanded.’ 

In  Darfur,  the  forces  of  Abu  Gemaizieh  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Osman  Adam  on  February  22.  Their 
leader  was  killed,  and  his  revolt  collapsed.  Stanley  reached 
the  Albert  Nyanza  for  the  third  time  on  January  18,  and 
Emin  joined  him  on  February  17.  On  April  10  the  relief 
force,  Avith  some  GOO  men,  women,  and  children — the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Egyptian  rule  in  Equatoria — ‘  in  all  some  1,500 
‘  souls,’  started  from  Kavalli  on  their  long  and  adventurous 
march  to  Zanzibar,  which  was  reached  on  December  G. 
The  subsequent  fate  of  Emin’s  province  is  unknown ;  but, 
as  Major  Wingate  surmises,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Mahdiism  never  attained  any  real  grip  over  this  great 
territory,  and  that  the  sturdy  Dinkas  and  Shilluks,  who 
have  supplied  the  best  material  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
tenaciously  hold  their  own. 

Early  in  1890  it  became  known  in  this  country  that  the 
people  of  the  Red  Sea  littoral  Avere  suffering  from  famine. 
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On  February  24,  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed  to  Sir  E. 
Baring  for  information :  ‘  Ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the 
‘  case,  and  let  me  know  whether  anything  is  being  done  to 
‘  relieve  the  sufferers.’  No  official  notice  had  previously 
been  taken  of  the  matter,  and  the  consul  at  Suakin  writes : 

‘  It  was  only  when  the  inquiry  from  Lord  Salisbury  was 
‘  made  known  to  the  authorities  that  the  question  was  taken 
‘  up  seriously.’  Private  charity  from  England  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  already  brought  to  bear,  and  Dr.  Harpur  and 
General  Haig  laboured  to  save  the  helpless  people.  Their 
reports  and  those  of  Consul  Barnham  disclose  an  appalling 
amount  of  suffering,  to  which  Major  Wingate  barely  alludes. 
A  year  previously  Commander  May,  E.N.,  had  pleaded 
against  the  injustice  of  capturing  dhows  laden  only 

‘  with  grain  and  dates,  which  the  people  were  much  in  need  of.  .  .  . 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  entirely  with  reference  to  the  Halaib  dhow,  it 
would  be  wiser  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  exercise  a  little 
clemency,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  Ilalaib  was  closed  from 
no  fault  of  the  people,  but  only  because  a  gai'rison  could  not  be 
spared,’ 

The  depletion  of  the  grain  stores  of  the  whole  country 
side  was  a  natural  result  of  the  restrictive  policy,  widely 
disavowed,*  but  nevertheless  long  maintained.  Thousands 
of  the  wretched  people  died,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  assumed  military  expediency  can  justify  the  policy  to 
which  they  were  sacrificed.  Osman  Digna  and  his  dervishes 
were  the  last  to  feel  the  pinch,t  and  the  greatest  suffering 
fell  upon  the  Hadendowa  tribes,  who,  properly  handled, 
would  have  proved  staunch  allies.! 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Eed  Sea  littoral 
abounds  in  surprises  and  anomalies  of  which  the  end  is  not 
yet  reached.  Apparently  with  a  view  to  reassure  the  Arabs 
of  the  district,  whose  suspicions  as  to  the  ulterior  motives 
of  the  governor- genei’al  had  been  naturally  aroused,  a  fresh 
proclamation  was  issued,  early  in  1889,  to  the  ‘  Hamdab, 

*  ‘  My  own  opinion  at  one  time,’  writes  Sir  E.  Baring  to  Lord 
Salisbury  on  January  15,  1S89,  ‘was  that  the  policy  adopted  by 
Colonel  Kitchener  wa.s  unduly  restrictive.’ 

j"  ‘  These  latter  (the  Baggara  intruders)  were  harrying  the  country,’ 
states  Major  Wingate,  ‘  appropriating  all  the  supplies  to  themselves, 
and  want,  almost  amounting  to  famine,  was  prevailing  throughout  the 
country.’ 

X  ‘  About  twenty  Hadendowa  sheikhs  from  neighbourhood  of  Sinkat 
now  here  tendering  submission.’ — General  Stephenson  to  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  December  18,  188G. 
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‘  Iladendowa,  Amara,  Gemilab,  and  other  tribes.’  Its  terms 
were  unexceptionable,  and  were  welcomed  by  all  who  pre¬ 
served  an  interest  in  the  Sudanese. 

‘  I  write  you  again  so  as  to  let  you  and  all  the  tribes  know  clearly 
what  the  Government  intends  to  do.  As  you  have  often  been  told 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  Government  docs  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  tribes  or  to  impose  any  taxes  upon  you ;  all 
that  w'e  wish  is  that  you  should  liv^e  at  peace  among  yourselves,  that 
trade  should  revive.  .  .  .  We  intend  to  keep  Suakin,  and  for  this 
W'e  will  spare  no  trouble  or  expense.  ...  If  you  will  come  in  to 
Suakin  and  see  us,  we  will  assist  you  either  with  money  or  food.’ 

This  admirable  document  was  approved  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  yet  at  this  very  period  Commander  May  was 
vainly  pleading  for  ‘  a  little  clemency'.’  A  few  months  later, 
because  the  Hadendowas  had  not  at  once  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  dervishes,  the  governor-general  was  instructed 
‘  to  give  no  more  assistance  in  the  way  of  food  and  arms  to 
‘  the  tribes  .  .  .  without  authority  from  Cairo.’  This  im¬ 
patience  of  results  exactly  illustrates  the  utter  ignorance  of 
the  conditions  of  Sudanese  life  and  ways  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  proceedings  taken  at  Suakin. 

A  hankering  after  the  fertile  district  of  Tokar  had  been 
evident  ever  since  the  fiasco  of  November  188G.  Here 
Osman  Digna  and  his  dervishes  had  latterly  taken  up  their 
quarters,  and,  so  far,  the  tribesmen,  weakened  by  slaughter 
and  famine,  had  been  unable  to  dislodge  them.  To  turn 
out  the  intruders  and  re-establish  the  tribal  landowners 
would  evidently  have  an  excellent  effect  in  the  direction  of 
restoring  confidence.  Osman  Digna  was  believed  to  have 
departed  for  the  Ilabab  country  ‘  on  a  tax-collecting  ex- 
‘  pedition  ’  of  six  weeks.  Handoub  was  easily  cleared  out 
by  two  Sudanese  battalions,  the  Arabs  making  no  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  on  January  IG,  1891,  a  force  of  about  1,700 
men,  almost  all  Sudanese  troops,  left  Trinkitat  for  Tokar, 
whither  also  Mr.  Wylde  led  500  tribesmen  across  country. 
Osman  Digna,  forewarned,  had  returned  with  his  followers, 
and  a  well-fought  little  action  took  place  on  the  19th.  The 
dervishes  were  routed*  w'ith  a  loss  of  more  than  700,  the 
Egyptian  casualties  being  10  killed  and  48  wounded.  So 
far,  the  action  taken  appears  to  be  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  intruders  had  been  turned  out,  and  a  small  garrison 
could  be  maintained  at  Tokar  until  the  tribes  of  the  delta 


*  Of  Osman  Digna’s  very  mixed  force  a  considerable  portion  was 
disaffected  to  bis  cause. 
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were  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own.  Thus  the  terms  of 
the  proclamation  approved  by  her  Majesty’s  Government 
would  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
promoted. 

‘  It  is  estimated,’  states  Major  Wingate,  ‘  that  the  cul- 
‘  tivable  area  of  the  Tokar  delta  cannot  be  less  than  300,000 
‘  acres,  and  that  of  an  unusually  rich  and  fertile  soil.’  ‘  The 
‘  acquisition  of  the  Tokar  district  hj  the  Eqyjdian  Govern- 
‘  went  must  prove  one  of  the  severest  blows  ever  dealt  to 
‘  the  cause  of  Mahdiism,’  &c.  This  whole  territory  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  pi’oclamatioiis 
of  which  the  last  was  barely  two  years  old.  Land  which  has 
been  held  by  the  families  of  Arab  chiefs  for  centuries,  land 
of  which  ownership  was  never  claimed  in  the  worst  days  of 
Egyptian  oppression,  has  now  been  annexed.  Its  rightful 
masters  have  been  dispossessed,  and  their  lands  are  being 
redistributed  in  lots  of  five  acres  to  applicants  avIio  comply 
with  due  forms  and  are  prepared  to  pay  what  is  virtually 
rent.  Such  proceedings  seem  scarcely  consonant  with 
modern  views  of  elementary  justice,  even  when  the  sufferers 
are  merely  Arabs  whose  kinsfolk  have  been  slaughtered  and 
starved  by  British  impolicy.  Nothing  could  be  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  justify  suspicion  than  this  latest  act  of  the  protege 
of  England,  rendered  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  British 
officers.  For  foiir  years  the  tribesmen  had  been  urged,  in  all 
apparent  disinterestedness,  to  release  Tokar  from  Mahdhsm. 
This  release  has  been  easily  accomplished,  and  the  motive  now 
stands  disclosed. 

Whether  this  is  the  first  step  in  that  policy  of  reoccupa¬ 
tion  which  Major  Wingate  undisguisedly  favours,  and  which 
apparently  receives  the  sanction  of  his  superiors,  cannot  be 
stated.  Whether  her  Majesty’s  Government  will  sanction 
the  proceedings  taken  at  Tokar,  when  they  are  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  facts,  is  at  least  doubtful. 

‘  Should  that  country  (the  Sudan)  again  become  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Khedivial  dominions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lessons  learnt 
during  the  last  ten  years  will  not  be  forgotten.  That  a  new  and  better 
Sudan  will  be  raised  up  over  the  ashes  of  (iordon,  and  all  those  brave 
ollicers  and  men  who  have  perished  in  the  loyal  jierformance  of  their 
duty,  is  the  present  hope  of  every  well-wisher  for  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt.’ 

Thus  Major  Wingate  ends  his  book  ;  thus,  apparently,  the 
aspirations  of  the  British  ofiiet'rs  of  the  Egyptian  army  shaja; 
themselves.  This  latest  manifestation  of  mirage  cannot  be 
too  soon  dispelled.  Unaided,  Egypt  cannot  reoccupy  the 
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Sudan ;  unwatched,  she  is  wholly  unfit  to  govern  it,  what¬ 
ever  ‘  lessons  ’  may  have  been  learnt.  At  a  time  when 
British  tutelage  of  Egypt  involves  growing  difficulties  in 
foreign  politics,  and  even  threatens  to  become  a  party  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  Great  Britain  will  lend  no  ear  to  the 
military  dreamers  of  Cairo.  The  Sudan  can  be  reoccupied 
by  Egypt  only  by  the  expenditure  of  British  blood  and 
treasure,  and  could  then  be  preserved  from  a  recurrence  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  past  only  by  British  agents.  ‘  One  thing 
‘  is  certain,’  wrote  General  Gordon,  ‘  that  the  Egyptians 
‘  should  never  be  allowed  out  of  their  own  country.’  Gi'eat 
Britain  will  not  accept  a  task  which  involves  the  annexation 
of  Egypt  as  its  first  preliminary.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  Sir  E.  Baring,  wlio  has  never  deviated  from  the 
original  policy  of  abandonment,  which  he  strongly  urged 
upon  her  Majesty’s  Government,  can  sympathise  with  the 
ambitions  of  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  can  have  appi'oved  the  recent  proceedings 
at  Suakin.  For,  although  famine  and  the  bullet  have  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  tribesmen  of  the  Eastern  Soudan,  Major 
Wingate  assures  us  that  Miihdiism  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that 
trouble  will  eventually  arise  if  this  arbitrary  action  is  not 
annulled  is  certain.  The  invasions  of  the  Nile  Valley  Avith 
Avhich  we  are  persistently  threatened  may  not  improbably  bo 
divei'ted  to  Tokar.  And,  under  the  circumstances  above 
described,  strong  sympathy  might  be  asserted  in  this  country 
for  Arabs  tighting  to  regain  territory  accorded  to  them  by 
formal  lu’oclamations,  or  seeking  to  throw  off  taxes  against 
the  imposition  of  which  they  have  been  guaranteed. 

As  a  histoi’y  of  the  Sudan  dui'ing  its  most  disastrous 
years.  Major  Wingate’s  Avork  leaves  nu;ch  to  be  desii’od.  It 
shoAVS  a  Avant  of  grasp  and  of  power  to  realise  the  Aviongs  of 
the  Sudanese  and  the  Abyssinians.  It  touches  the  fringe  of 
great  questions,  and  leaves  them  unilluminated.  Its  treat¬ 
ment  of  military  opei'ations,  especially  those  invoU^ed  in  the 
fiasco  of  the  Nile  expedition,  is  unnecessarily  confused.  The 
solution  of  the  Sudan  problem  Avhich  it  appears  to  advo¬ 
cate  is  Avholly  impracticable,  and  proves  that  official  opinion 
at  Cairo  is  out  of  touch  alike  Avith  public  sentiment  in  this 
country  and  Avith  European  politics. 

Of  ilahdiism,  hoAvever,  vicAAod  as  a  religious  movement, 
Major  Wingate  gives  a  vivid  picture.  The  strange  mixture 
of  imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  real  fanaticism  on  the 
other ;  elaborate  deception  brought  to  bear  uijon  rankest 
superstition ;  aims,  ostensibly  lofty,  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
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lowest  tyranny ;  glimpses  of  the  moral  cotie  of  the  New 
Testament  s  moth  creel  in  a  parody  of  government  worthy  of 
Nero — all  arc  ahly  portrayed.  Mohammed  Ahmed  would 
have  been  a  notable  man  in  any  age  or  country.  Ilis 
motives  must  remain  as  indeterminate  as  those  of  the 
Prophet  whose  representative  he  claimed  to  be.  Whether 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  liberating  the  Sudan  from  in¬ 
tolerable  oppression,  and  assumed  the  role  of  Mahdi  to 
further  this  patriotic  end,  or  whether  he  saw  in  the  bitter 
sense  of  wrong  around  him  an  available  means  of  gratifying 
mere  personal  ambition,  cannot  be  known.  In  the  Baggara 
slave-dealers  he  sought  and  found  the  military  element 
necessary  for  his  purpose ;  into  their  hands  the  real  power 
seems  to  have  passed  even  before  his  death. 

The  capture  at  Toski,  in  1889,  of  a  manuscript  book  con¬ 
taining  the  decrees  of  the  Mahdi  and  the  Khalifa  Abdallah 
throws  a  curious  light  on  the  religious  revival.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  faithful  wore  carefully  regulated.  Modesty 
in  dress,  ‘  rules  to  be  observed  in  riding,’  warnings  to 
doubters,  ‘  instructions  as  to  writing,’  war,  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  of  the  Mahdi’s  spiritual  exhortations,  couched 
in  a  language  strangely  compounded  of  those  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  Koi'an,  and  the  Puritan  divines. 

‘On  niccting  the  cnoiny  s:iv,  “O  God,  Thee  do  we  worship,  !ind  of 
Tliee  we  heg  assistanee  !  We  eoiiless  tli;it  Thou  art  one,  and  wc 
attribute  no  jiarticiptiiion  to  'I'hee.  Those  tire  Tliinc  enemies;  they 
believe  not  in  Tliee,  nor  in  Thy  lioly  books.  ...  O  G  xl,  overcome 
them  and  ]mt  terror  into  tlieir  hearts  !  (inuit  us,  O  Lord,  Thy  Spirit, 
save  us  from  punishment,  an  1  make  tis  victorious!  'J’lioii  siyest  in 
'J'liv  ])recious  book.  Trust  ye  all  in  God,  He  i.s  year  Lord,  He  is  an 
almighty  helper.”  ’ 

Meekness  and  extreme  humility  were  enjoined  as  in  most 
religions :  — 

‘When  you  walk,  walk  fpiietly  and  humbly;  be  not  proud  nor 
haughty.  .  .  .  Devote  yotnself  to  God,  and  abstiiin  from  worldly 
jileasures  and  amnsements.  .  .  .  Prepare  always  for  your  own  salva¬ 
tion,  repent  and  ask  God's  forgiveness  tor  having  ever  indulged  in  the 
trifles  and  enjoyments  of  this  world.  Do  not  crtive  after  tho-te  things 
Avhicli  were  enjoyeil  by  the  Ca?sars,  the  Phtiraohs,  and  Akasinth  ;  but 
jiray  rather  after  those  things  which  the  j'rojiliets  anl  tipo-tlcs  have 
longed  lor — poverty  and  lowliness.’ 

Yet,  like  most  religions  tvliich  have  achieved  temporal 
])owor,  practice  dllfcred  tibsi^lutcly'  I'rom  pivtiching,  tind 
Major  Wingate  not  unjustly  states:  ‘  Tlie  whole  may  be 
‘summed  up  in  the  phrase,  “  Your  money  or  your  life !”  ’ 
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It  was  a  reign  of  terror  wliicli  was  established  at  Khartoum 
in  1885. 

The  Mahdi  and  his  emirs  were  voluminous  writei’s,  and 
Major  AVingate’s  book  is  somewhat  overloaded  with  their 
compositions,  the  omission  of  a  single  one  of  which  would 
have  allowed  space  for  the  names  of  the  moi*e  prominent 
Egyptian  officers,  unrecorded,  as  Majoi’-Gcneral  Grenfell  ex¬ 
plains,  ‘  for  the  sake  of  brevity.’  Tlie  reports  on  military 
operations  addressed  to  the  Mahdi  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
speeijnens  of  fearless  mendacity,  tending  to  throw  involun¬ 
tary  doubt  upon  some  of  the  sources  of  information  on  which 
this  history  of  the  achievements  of  Mahdiism  is  based.  The 
author  has,  however,  bestowed  evident  care  upon  his  task, 
and  his  account  of  the  obscure  events  which  have  occurred 
in  these  dark  regions  is  probably  as  close  an  approximation 
to  fact  as  will  ever  be  attainable. 

IStahdiism  possesses  none  of  the  elements  of  permanence. 
Its  strength  lay  in  the  appeal  to  the  Sudanese  to  throw  off 
unbearable  oppi’cssion,  in  the  application  of  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  meet  a  great  national  need.  It  quickly  degenerated 
into  the  tyranny  of  one  section  of  the  Sudanese  ov'cr  the 
rest.  Already,  as  Major  AVingate  shows,  it  is  a  waning 
influence,  and  ‘  has  in  a  large  measure  lost  the  fanat- 
‘  ical  ardour  which  made  it  so  formidable.’  It  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  consolidated.  Nothing  except  an  attempted 
Egyptian  rcconquest  can  well  provide  it  with  a  fresh  impulse. 
Major  AVingate  rightly  claims  for  it  ‘  sufficient  importance 
‘  to  necessitate  due  precautions  being  taken  to  check  its 
‘  northward  progress  ;  ’  but  such  precautions  can  safely  be 
entrusted  to  the  Egyptian  army,  so  long  as  the  present  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  black  battalions  is  maintained. 

While  Major  AVingate  has  nothing  to  offer  to  the  Sudan  ex¬ 
cept  good  wishes  and  Egyptian  reoccupation,  Mr.  Eussell, 
who  has  experience  of  the  people,  pleads  strongly  for  the  trade 
policy  which  was  so  unwisely  abandoned.  As  pointed  out 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Stewart  in  his  admirable  reports : — 

‘  All  the  districts  south  of  Khartoum,  between  the  Niles,  and  also 
about  Karkotsch  and  Ghedariff,  are  celebrated  for  their  corn-growing 
rapacity,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  Sudan.  AVere 
easy  communication  opened  with  the  sea,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  considerable  export  trade  in  grain  would  spring  up.  At  present 
grain  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  ground  in  these  districts,  while  it  is  at 
famine  price  at  Suakin  and  Jeddah.’ 

The  products  of  the  great  Nile  basin  are  rich  and  various. 
Its  large  population  requires  the  manufactures  of  Manchester 
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and  Sheffield.  ‘  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Sandeh,’  wrote  Gessi 
Pasha  in  1879,  ‘  are  destined  to  become  great  commercial 
‘  markets.’  In  the  trade  policy  which  till  recently  has  been 
unaccountably  thwarted  lies  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  Sudan,  and  the  one  real  pi’ospect  of  destroying  the 
slave  trade.  With  true  prescience  Colonel  Stewart  wrote 

‘  When  all,  however,  is  done  that  can  be  done,  I  look  with  more 
hope  on  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  and  on  the  extension  of  legiti¬ 
mate  trade,  to  bring  slavery  to  an  end,  than  on  the  most  stringent 
treaties  that  can  be  devised,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  instrument 
will  be  more  effective  in  bringing  about  this  result  than  a  railway 
bringing  Khartoum  within  easy  distance  of  the  sea.’ 

Ten  years  ago  the  Sudan  was  safer  than  many  parts  of 
London.  Travellers  passed  through  to  Khartoum ;  sports¬ 
men  wandered  on  the  Ked  Sea  littoral.  The  kindliness  of 
the  people  was  proverbial ;  Englishmen,  in  particular,  they 
liked  and  respected.  Even  after  the  slaughter  of  1884  and 
1885,  Mr.  Wylde  went  alone  among  the  tribesmen,  visiting 
the  little-known  Erba  Mountains,  and  meeting  everywhere 
with  kindness  and  hospitality  till  he  returned  to  Suakin, 
where  the  sentries  threatened  to  shoot  him. 

During  these  ten  years  the  country  has  been  deluged  with 
blood — the  result  of  Mahdiism  which  drew  its  sti’ength  from 
Egyptian  oppression.  Said  Pasha,  General  Gordon,  and 
Colonel  Stewart  all  testified  to  the  misery  of  the  people. 
Warnings  were  not  wanting.  Yet  the  revolt  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  surprise,  almost  as  if  it  were  something 
new  in  the  history  of  nations.  Arabi  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  Mohammed  Ahmed  to  the  Sudanese,  represented  the 
promise  of  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  Great 
Britain  at  once  found  herself  face  to  face  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  inevitably  following  her  own  deliberate  action — 
responsibilities  unrealised  and  disavowed  till  it  was  too  late 
to  retrieve  disaster.  The  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  by 
Egypt  was  absolutely  necessary ;  its  public  announcement 
was  an  act  of  gross  impolicy. 

So  soon  as  confidence  is  restored  by  free  communications 
with  the  interior  of  the  country  both  by  land  and  sea,  the 
Eastern  Sudan  will  be  easily  tranquillised.  British  capital 
will  be  available  to  open  the  basin  of  the  Nile  to  trade 
possibilities  unapproached  by  those  which  have  sufficed  to 
create  the  East  Africa  Company.  Thus  alone  can  the  ruin 
of  the  Sudan  be  retrieved  ;  thus  only  can  Great  Britain 
make  some  reparation  for  blunders  which  have  brought 
discredit  on  her  name. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
at  Plymouth.  August  10,  1891. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  at  New¬ 
castle.  October  2,  1891. 

3.  Speeches  of  the  DtiJce  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Hartington  at 
Manchester.  November  10,  1891. 


^Phe  Unionist  Parliament  has  lived  its  life.  It  has  almost 
completed  its  work.  In  a  few  short  months  it  will 
have  passed  aw.ay  full  of  years  and  of  honour  into  the  region 
of  history ;  and  history  will  record  that  of  the  round  dozen 
of  Parliaments  which  Queen  Victoria  during  her  long  reign 
has  summoned  to  Westminster,  there  is  not  one  which  has 
better  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  British 
people.  Barely  has  it  been  given  to  a  Parliament  to 
accomplish  so  thoroughly  the  work  which  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation  that  it  should  perform.  When 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
Lord  Hartington,  followed  by  a  small  group  of  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament,  .appeared  side  by  side  at  the  great 
meeting  at  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  House  in  the  spring  of  188G, 
an  alliance  was  begun  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
which  every  year  that  has  passed  has  served  still  further  to 
consolidate  and  to  weld.  Lord  Hartington  represented  a 
mass  of  Liberal  opinion  (how  large  was  seen  afterwards) 
spreading  through  every  class  of  the  community.  When  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
taken,  it  was  found  th.at  nearly  one  hundred  Liberal  mem¬ 
bers  remained  true  to  the  i)rinciples  hitherto  professed  by 
all  Liber.al  statesmen,  and  followed  Lord  Hartington  into 
the  lobby  against  it.  When  six  weeks  later  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  came,  the  country,  by  a  singularly  empluitic  decision, 
ratified  and  approved  the  action  of  Parliament.  Since  then 
six  years  have  passed  away,  Liberal  Unionists  are  now  num¬ 
bered  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  they  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  every  constituency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they 
represent  a  political  force  far  larger  than  the  mere  number 
of  Liberal  Unionist  members  of  Parliament  may  lead  careless 
observers  to  suppose.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1886,  gained,  as  he 
intended,  the  Irish  vote,  which  in  1885  h.ad  been  cast  against 
him.  In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  this  vote  is  an  extremely 
heavy  one,  and  this  vote  he  retains.  Were  it  not  that  a 
gigantic  transfer  of  Liberal  votes  had  taken  place  simul¬ 
taneously  to  the  opposite  side.  Home  Rule  candidates  would 
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in  many  districts  have  swept  the  hoard.  In  the  country, 
just  as  surely  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Unionist 
Government  and  the  Unionist  cause  have  been  throughout 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Unionist 
alliance. 

During  the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament  it  has 
been  established  beyond  all  controversy  that  ‘  the  game  of 
‘  law  and  order  is  ’  not  ‘  up  in  Ireland,’  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  can  and  will  pass  measures,  if  necessary, 
of  the  most  radical  character,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  provided  only  that  those 
measures  have  been  carefully  considered  and  seem  likely  to 
secure  the  results  aimed  at ;  that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  the  Unionist  party  as  a  whole,  can  and  will 
carry  out  domestic  reforms  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  of  at  least  as  thoroughgoing  a  character  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  passed  by  Liberal  Governments  in  the  past ; 
and  that  parliamentary  obstruction,  even  when  countenanced 
by  the  front  Opposition  bench,  can  be  defeated  by  the  exercise 
of  firmness  and  vigour  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1886  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  was  admittedly  very  largely 
a  policy  of  despair.  It  had  become  impossible,  it  was  said, 
any  longer  to  govern  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  united  king¬ 
dom.  The  burden  of  responsibility  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  and  justice  and  peace  in  Ireland  was  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  Let,  therefore,  the  burden  be  cast  off.  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  despair — an  unworthy  argument  for  British 
statesmanship  to  employ — has  been  finally  annihilated  by 
the  success  of  the  Unionist  Parliament. 

Whilst  the  legislation  of  the  Government  has  been 
thorough  and  fai’-reaching,  in  administration  they  have  been 
equally  fortunate.  In  three  great  departments  of  national 
affairs  they  have  achieved  brilliant  success.  It  is  not  easy 
to  place  a  limit  to  the  bounds  of  party  prejudice,  but  we 
doubt  whether  many  Gladstonians  would  deny  that  in  the 
department  of  Foreign  Affairs  Lord  Salisbury  is  as  able 
as,  and  more  successful  than,  was  the  late  Lord  Granville ; 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  been,  as  Irish  Secretary,  at  least  the 
equal  of  Mr.  John  Morley ;  and  that  Mr.  Goschen,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt.  To  have  maintained  the  Union,  to  have 
restored  law  and  order  and  social  liberty  in  Ireland,  to  have 
legislated  with  thoroughness  and  prudence,  and  to  have 
administered  with  conspicuous  success,  constitute  claims  of 
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the  Unionist  party  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country 
which  it  is  perfectly  certain  the  country  will  ultimately 
recognise. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  discussed  at  sufficient 
length  the  more  memorable  achievements  of  the  Unionist 
Parliament  and  the  chief  political  incidents  of  its  career. 
We  wish  now  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  future. 
With  the  expiration  of  the  present  Parliament  the  country 
will  reach  a  crisis  in  its  history.  The  General  Election  will 
turn  upon  a  question  of  greater  fundamental  importance  to 
our  whole  system  of  government  than  has  been  raised  in  this 
kingdom  since  1G88.  Its  magnitude  is  concealed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  change  resolutely  refusing  to  contemplate 
it  in  any  of  its  bearings,  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
deliberately  suppressing  all  independent  inquiry  amongst  his 
followers  as  to  its  nature,  and  by  the  studious  employment  of 
a  phrase  which  unites  for  the  time  in  its  favour  men  whose 
private  interpretations  of  it  are  absolutely  irreconcilable. 

Before,  however,  a  General  Election  is  reached,  we  are  to 
have  one  more  session  of  a  Parliament  whose  legal  limit 
does  not  expire  till  August  1893.  Next  month,  therefore. 
Parliament  will  enter  upon  its  last  session,  and  the  last  session 
of  a  dying  Parliament  does  not  generally  add  much  lustre  to 
its  reputation.  At  such  periods  the  nation  is  naturally 
much  more  concerned  in  speculating  ujion  the  character  of 
its  coming  sovereign  than  in  watching  the  last  hours  of  the 
one  who  still  wears  the  crown.  ‘  Authority  forgets  a  dying 
‘  king.’  The  House  of  Commons,  as  a  whole,  always  keenly 
sensitive  to  public  opinion,  is  fully  conscious  of  its  own  loss 
of  power,  whilst  the  thoughts  of  individual  members  become 
almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  themselves  with  the  electors  before  whom  they  have  so 
soon  to  appear  as  candidates.  Thus  the  great  arena  of 
national  debate  is  apt  to  become  little  better  than  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  party  candidate ;  all  reality  is  withdrawn  from 
parliamentary  discussion ;  business  of  a  practical  kind  is 
neglected ;  whilst  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  and  the 
liopes  and  fears  of  men  combine  to  dispel  for  the  time  public 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  any  portion  of  our  national 
policy.  Our  relations  with  the  groat  Powers  of  Europe,  our 
position  in  Egypt,  our  policy  towards  Ireland — nay,  as 
matters  stand  at  present,  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  for  centuries  the  English  j^eople  have  been  governed, 
must  he  regarded  as  pi’ovisional  only.  Since  we  have  no 
fixed  or  written  constitution  to  limit  the  authority  of  Par- 
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liament,  the  legal  power  of  Parliament  is  subject  to  no 
restrictions  whatever.  Parliament  is  supreme  over  the 
constitution.  No  one  questions  the  absoluteness  of  its 
power  over  the  property,  the  liberties,  the  lives  of  English¬ 
men.  As  the  House  of  Commons  more  and  more  absorbs 
the  powers  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  a  General 
Election  comes  to  resemble  more  and  more  the  choice  of  a 
dictator  by  the  people.  What  next  Parliament  will  do  no 
human  being  can  foresee.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  will, 
like  an  absolute  monarch,  have  the  power  to  do  what  it 
pleases.  No  wonder  that  a  General  Election  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  time  of  anxiety  to  all  lovers  of  their  country. 
Nowhere  else  is  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  the  whole 
destiny  of  the  State,  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
democracy  as  with  us  at  the  time  when  one  Parliament  has 
been  dissolved  and  the  people  are  called  upon  to  elect  a  new 
one. 

Though,  as  has  been  said,  the  last  session  of  a  Parliament 
is  not  generally  the  most  edifying  of  its  career,  there  is 
jnuch  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  to  make  the 
last  session  of  the  Parliament  of  188G  a  very  interesting  one. 
After  all,  it  is  not  merely  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
dissolution  that  changes  amounting  to  a  partial  transforma¬ 
tion  take  place  in  the  personal  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  About  140  members  have  been  elected  since  the 
last  General  Election.  Manifold  also,  and  more  important 
still,  are  the  changes  that  the  lapse  of  time  brings  about  in 
the  position  and  weight  of  our  foremost  statesmen,  and  in 
their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  become 
new  forces  in  politics  since  1886.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  leader,  and  Mr.  Goschen  as  the  brilliant  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  a  Conservative  Ministry,  form  a 
combination  which  places  Conservatism  in  a  totally  new 
light  before  the  British  public.  No  party  can  flourish— no 
party  can  retain  popular  support,  unless  its  principles  and 
destinies  are  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  con¬ 
spicuous  personalities.  For  some  time  past  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  been  without  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  has  had  it  in  him  to  strike  the  public  imagination  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enlist  its  confidence.  The  fate  of  the  two 
parties  since  Mr.  Disraeli  left  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  in  this  respect  in  marked  contrast.  The  Liberal  party 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  itself  altogether  in  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone — of  substituting  mere  pei’sonal 
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allegiance  to  him  for  a  belief  in  the  old  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions  which  were  the  true  claims  of  Liberals  to  public  sup¬ 
port  and  favour,  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
there  was  not  a  single  statesman  whose  championship  was 
capable  of  rousing  the  warmth  of  his  followers  in  the  country, 
or  even  on  his  own  back  benches.  In  the  Parliament,  for 
instance,  of  1880,  there  sat  upon  the  front  Opposition  bench 
statesmen  of  acknowledged  reputation,  of  the  highest  re¬ 
spectability,  moved  undoubtedly  by  a  strong  sense  of  public 
duty,  yet  not  one  of  them  possessed  the  kind  of  qualities 
which  give  to  men  power  over  others  in  such  an  assembly  as 
the  House  of  Commons.  To  be  a  successful  party  leader 
in  that  assembly  eloquence  is  not  essential — witness  Lord 
Althorp ;  yet  assuredly  such  a  leader  must  possess  some 
quality  of  ability,  character,  resoluteness  of  purpose,  or  what 
not,  which  men  instinctively  feel  places  him  apart  from  and 
above  the  crowd.  From  the  date  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  peerage 
to  the  fateful  year  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ascendency  literally 
overwhelmed  all  opposition.  The  Conservative  leaders  seemed 
themselves  to  recognise  their  own  inferiority.  In  experience, 
in  eloquence,  in  fervour,  in  the  power  to  grasp  detail  in  the 
most  complex  matters,  in  finance,  he  had  no  rival ;  and  those 
who  came  nearest  him  in  power  were  his  colleagues.  How 
great  the  change  from  1880  to  1892  !  The  tables  have 
indeed  been  turned.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  himself,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
practical  daily  work  of  the  leadership  of  his  party  has 
devolved  on  others ;  whilst  almost  the  whole  experience, 
statesmanship,  and  debating  power  of  that  assembly  are 
opposed  to  him. 

The  last  few  months  have  made  great  changes  in  the 
leadership  of  political  parties.  It  is  true  that  the  venerable 
leader  of  English  Home  Eulers  is  still  able  to  command  the 
devoted  allegiance  of  his  followers,  though  he  is  no  longer 
expected  to  perform  the  everyday  duties  of  an  Opposition 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  little  band  of  ex-official  Peers  who  form  the  Gladstonian 
party  has  lost  the  genial  guidance  of  their  experienced  chief. 
Lord  Granville.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  change  has 
been  far  greater.  The  Liberal  Unionist,  the  Conservative, 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  have  each  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
its  leader.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  Lord  Hartington  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  much  more  than  a  blow  to  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party.  More  than  any  other  man  has  Lord  Hartington,  in 
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the  character  of  his  statesmanship,  represented  the  prevail¬ 
ing  political  spirit  -which  has  actuated  the  Parliament  of 
1886 ;  and  if  we  looked  rather  to  facts  than  to  the  official 
arrangements  necessitated  by  the  curious  circumstances  of 
the  time,  we  should  see  in  Lord  Hartington  the  true  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  throughout  the  eventful  years 
which  have  followed  the  last  General  Election.  Had  his 
career  in  that  House  been  prolonged,  and  had  the  question 
of  the  Union  remained  the  great  factor  in  the  division  of 
political  parties,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Unionists  would  have  been  compelled  ultimately 
to  merge  their  forces,  and  that  with  Lord  Salisbury  leading 
the  Peers,  and  Lord  Hartington  the  Commons,  the  country 
might  have  seen  formed  as  its  best  bulwark  against  a  great 
danger  the  strongest  Administration  of  modern  times. 

In  the  last  speech  made  by  Lord  Hartington  whilst  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,*  he  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  course  taken  in  1886  by  Liberals  ‘  who  had  been 
‘  deserted  by  their  Liberal  friends  ’  was  the  right  course, 
and  probably  there  are  few  Liberals  practically  engaged  in 
politics  who  do  not  now  see  that  the  policy  of  independent 
alliance  with  the  Conservative  party  gave  greater  strength 
to  the  Unionist  cause  than  it  could  then  have  acquired  by  a 
complete  fusion  of  Liberal  and  Conservative  Unionists.  Since 
that  time,  as  Lord  Hartington  pointed  out,  it  may  be  that 
experience  has  tended  to  show  that  those  who,  in  a  long 
Parliament,  have  been  working  together  for  common  objects 
may  be  able  in  the  future  to  act  together  in  the  service  of 
their  country  under  a  common  leadership.  Upon  that  ques¬ 
tion  Lord  Hartington  expressly  guarded  himself  from  ‘  pro- 
*  nouncing  any  final  or  conclusive  opinion.’  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  party  arrangements  which  have  characterised  the 
present  Parliament  will  endure  to  its  close ;  and  that  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  political  arrangements  which 
will  follow  the  assembling  of  the  next  Parliament.  It  will 
not  be  at  once  that  the  full  effect  of  the  departure  of  Lord 
Hartington  from  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  felt. 

In  the  value  of  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Unionist  cause,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  second  only  to  Lord 
Hartington.  As  an  advanced  Eadical  himself,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  advanced  Radicals,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
of  the  rank  and  file  adhered  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  position 
has  been  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  No  one  had  a  greater 
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personal  interest  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  preventing  a 
rupture  of  the  Liberal  party.  That  the  party  should 
remain  strong  and  united  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  till  1886  the  desire  of  every  Liberal  Unionist;  and  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  assuredly,  not  less  than  for  others,  such 
a  prospect  must  have  had  many  attractions.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  lias  sacrificed  much  by  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  great 
principle  of  the  united  nationality  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  Cabinet, 
actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  Home  Eule  Bill, 
that  he  became  fully  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  Irish  aspirations  for  separate  nationality,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  unity  of  the  great  nation  of  which 
Irishmen  form  part.  It  was  evidently  at  first  the  specific 
example  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Eule  Bill,  rather  than  the 
full  perception  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  principle  of 
separate  nationalism  necessarily  involved  in  the  grant  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  which  drove  Mr.  Chamberlain  into  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  former  chief.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  now 
stands  first  as  the  representative  of  Liberal  Unionism  ;  and 
Liberal  Unionists  there  and  in  the  country  look  forward  with 
well-founded  hope  to  his  leadership  to  confirm  them  in  that 
steadfast  course  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  has  been  productive  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  State. 

The  position  of  the  leader  of  a  third  party  is  an  extremely 
difiicult  one.  The  least  suspicion  of  intrigue,  however  little 
deserved,  would  have  weakened  to  an  incalculable  degree 
the  influence  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  leader.  But  Lord 
Hartington  was  the  most  generally  trusted  of  all  public  men, 
as  much  trusted  by  his  opponents  as  by  those  who  followed 
his  standard.  No  one,  however  much  opposed  to  his  policy, 
thought  of  attributing  to  Lord  Hartington  any  but  the 
highest  and  most  patriotic  motives.  In  a  time  of  party  dis¬ 
ruption  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
such  a  man  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  suppose  that  by  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  or  on  the  public  platform,  however  admirable  and  use¬ 
ful  they  may  be,  the  loss  of  his  daily,  almost  hourly,  influence 
on  the  course  of  political  events  at  Westminster  can  he 
adequately  compensated.  The  party,  however,  which  Lord 
Hartington  has  led,  and  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will 
continue  to  lead,  is  not  merely  the  band  of  Liberal  Unionist 
members  who  have  sat  behind  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Of  the  great  body  of  Liberal  public  opinion  which  has  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  be  the 
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truest  representative,  and  the  most  trusted  exponent ;  none 
the  less  that  he  has  unfortunately  been  removed  from  the 
field  where  his  energies  were  more  immediately  exercised. 

Since  last  session  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Parnell  have  also 
passed  away  from  the  House  of  Commons — the  former  re¬ 
gretted  and  respected  by  men  of  all  parties  as  a  conscientious 
and  public-spirited  statesman.  Six  years  ago  no  one  would 
have  predicted  that  Mr.  Smith  would  ever  lead  the  House 
of  Commons.  Yet  it  was  to  him  that  Lord  Salisbury  turned 
in  the  confusion  brought  about  by  the  sudden  resignation  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  the  choice  has  been  amply 
justified.  Mr.  Smith’s  transparent  sincerity,  his  conciliatory 
bearing,  his  clear  head  and  businesslike  habits,  his  devotion 
to  the  public  service,  and  the  entire  absence  from  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  self-seeking  or  personal  ambition,  earned  for 
him  both  the  goodwill  and  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  a  period,  moreover,  of  great  difficulty, 
caused  by  the  disruption  of  old  party  connexions,  when 
possibly  a  more  brilliant  loader  might  have  proved  fivr  less 
successful. 

Mr.  Parnell’s  death,  coming  so  soon  after  his  fall,  un¬ 
doubtedly  makes  a  considerable  change  in  the  political  situa¬ 
tion.  In  three  Parliaments  he  has  been  a  great  power.  It 
required  a  strong  man  to  unite  Irish  members  into  one  poli¬ 
tical  body,  to  get  them  to  act  as  an  independent  party,  and  to 
throw  its  weight  into  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative  scale 
with  sole  regard  to  the  willingness  of  either  party  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  great  end  of  establishing  an  Irish  nation,  ‘  which 
‘  should  take  its  place  amongst  the  other  nations  of  the 
‘  earth.’  He  pursued  his  policy  with  great  ability,  with 
unfailing  perseverance,  and,  up  to  a  point,  with  conspicuous 
success.  He  had  dismissed  and  had  made  Ministries.  His 
triumph  was  great  when,  in  188(),  he  had  at  his  feet  the 
most  popular  leader  whom  the  British  democracy  has  known, 
and  when  he  saw  his  much- vilified  policy  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  solemnly  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  as  the 
destined  work  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Parnell’s  power  was 
due  to  the  complete  independence  of  British  parties  which 
characterised  his  own  action — an  independence  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  his  followers.  There  is  no 
one  now  to  play  the  game  which  Mr.  Parnell  played.  When 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  leader  Avas  dismissed  because  his 
leadership  had  become  odious  to  English  Liberals,  a  blow 
was  received  by  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party  Avhich  shook  to 
the  foundations  the  strength  of  that  edifice  which  Mr, 
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Parnell  had  raised  with  so  much  labour  and  success.  It 
was  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  who  struck  this  vigorous  blow 
on  behalf  of  the  Union.  Even  in  the  choice  of  an  Irish 
leader  British  opinion  had  a  right  to  weigh ;  very  much, 
indeed,  as  Irish  opinion  weighs  heavily  in  maintaining  in 
England  the  party  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  It 
is  to  the  opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  before 
which  Mr.  Parnell,  no  less  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  must  bend. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  quitted  the  scene,  and  the  force  that  he 
commanded  has  become  but  an  irregular  advance  guard  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  party — a  change  satisfactory  possibly 
to  Gladstonian  partisans,  but  absolute  death  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
policy  of  extorting  from  rival  British  factions  concessions 
which  nothing  but  force  will  induce  British  statesmen  to 
yield.  Present  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  a  repetition  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  game,  and  if  they  did  there  is  no  Mr.  Parnell 
capable  of  playing  it. 

But  the  chief  interest  in  the  last  session  of  the  existing 
Parliament  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  session  of  the 
new  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  era  of  party  history,  for  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Balfour  means  nothing  less  than  this.  Nothing  can  be 
less  like  the  condition  of  affairs  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
asked  to  take  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Balfour  succeeds  him.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  leader  chosen  to  tide  over  a  difficult,  yet  evi¬ 
dently  only  temporary,  phase  of  party  i)olitics.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
selection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  best  administrator, 
the  most  brilliant  debater,  and  the  most  trusted  statesman 
in  the  Conservative  party.  As  statesmen  go,  he  is  still 
young,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  his  party  that  his  leadership 
may  last  for  a  generation.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  Liberals,  and  Conservatives 
wanted  a  man  of  their  own.  Amongst  Conservatives  Mr. 
Balfour  could  have  no  rival.  Mr.  Goschen,  it  is  true,  had 
rendered  tremendous  services  to  that  party  as  well  as  to  the 
State ;  and  his  high  position  in  the  Government  would,  in 
the  case  of  almost  any  other  man,  have  been  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  prior  claim  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  ‘  Claims,’  said  Mr.  Goschen  himself,  ‘  is  a  word 
‘  we  do  not  recognise  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  With 
‘  the  example  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
‘  before  me,  it  would  not  have  been  within  the  traditions  of 
‘  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  that  I  should  have  thought  of 
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*  claims.’  *  And  the  selection  of  Mr.  Balfour  has  accoi'dingly 
been  welcomed  with  the  utmost  heartiness  by  both  sections 
of  Unionists.  It  is  long  since  the  Conseiwatives  have  had 
to  lead  them  a  minister  so  well  qualified  to  enjoy  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  so  likely  to  deserve  it.  The  old  Toryism  of  the 
past  finds,  it  is  true,  little  place  in  the  mental  equipment  or 
habits  of  thought  of  the  new  Unionist  leader.  Liberal 
Unionists  will  look  to  his  leadership  to  confirm  his  party  in 
the  path  of  steady  progress  and  remedial  legislation ;  for 
they  do  not  forget  that  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration  of 
Ireland  his  determination  to  remedy  grievances  and  to  carry 
through  reforms  of  the  widest  character  was  no  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  firmness  and  courage  with  which  he 
enforced  the  law. 

The  General  Election  must  necessarily  turn  on  the  question 
of  Home  Rule.  The  Gladstonian  leaders  and  a  large  number 
of  the  Gladstonian  rank  and  file  dislike  this  prospect,  and  with 
reason ;  but  they  cannot  help  themselves.  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  individual  seats  will  be  lost  and  won,  not  by  reason  of 
the  view  which  the  electors  take  as  to  the  government  of 
Ireland  and  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  but  because  of  their 
strong  feeling  upon  subjects  which  they  think  concern  them 
much  more  closely.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Gladstonian 
managers  to  Avork  upon  the  interests  of  the  working  classes, 
since  the  votes  of  the  Avorking  men,  if  they  can  only  be  got 
to  vote  as  a  class,  far  outweigh  the  votes  of  the  rest  of  the 
electorate.  Their  efforts  are  in  vain.  The  policy  of  dividing 
the  United  Kingdom  into  two  states,  each  governed  by  its 
own  parliament  elected  upon  a  democratic  franchise,  and 
each  parliament  the  absolute  master  of  its  own  executive 
government,  would  create  so  complete  a  revolution  in  the 
constitution  of  the  whole  kingdom — in  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  in  Ireland — that  it  necessarily  transcends  in  importance 
beyond  all  measure,  in  the  eyes  of  enlightened  men,  the 
cries  of  ‘  The  village  for  the  villagers,’  ‘  Eight-hours  Bills,’ 
‘  One  man  one  vote,’  and  other  electioneering  claptrap  with 
which  the  ears  of  electors  are  assailed.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  wirepullers,  and  the  platforms  and  programmes 
of  national  caucuses,  the  character,  the  power,  and  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  next  Parliament  will  depend,  not  upon  the  views 
that  the  new  members  may  profess  upon  these  minor  sub¬ 
jects,  but  upon  the  principles  they  hold  as  to  the  future 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  clear  testimony  to 
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the  strength  with  which  Unionist  principles  are  held  by  the 
electors  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  a  second  time  endeavour 
to  carry  Home  Rule  by  a  party  vote  of  his  supporters  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  upon  his  scheme 
of  reform.  In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  coerce  and  persuade  his  followers  to 
pass  a  measure  diametrically  opposed  to  the  declarations  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  when  seeking  the  support  of  the 
constituencies  a  few  months  previously.  Had  Parliament 
passed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill,  it  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  fraud  upon  the  people.  In  1886  the  people  as 
soon  as  they  were  consulted  condemned  the  Bill.  What,  then, 
are  the  tactics  of  the  Gladstonian  leaders  in  expectation  of 
the  General  Election  of  1892  ?  Their  tactics  are  to  keep  their 
proposal  a  second  time  back  from  the  people  till  it  is  too  late 
for  the  people  to  pronounce  against  it  at  the  polling-booth. 
And  these  statesmen  are  themselves  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  of  the  British  democracy,  who  prate  of  government  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people,  yet  who  are  straining  every  nerve 
and  outraging  every  principle  of  fair  and  honest  treatment 
of  the  people  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
revolution  they  intend  to  effect  in  tlie  whole  system  of  the 
popular  government !  Assuredly  in  the  past  no  reformers 
have  ever  sought  in  such  a  fashion  as  this  to  carry  out 
their  reforms.  The  insolent  contempt  for  public  opinion, 
for  the  judgement  of  the  coimtry,  that  characterises  the 
demand  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  chief  lieutenants 
for  carte  blanche  to  remould  our  political  institutions  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  shows  how  little  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  in  common  with  former  Liberal  statesmen.  If  a 
member  of  Parliament  prefers  his  principles  to  his  leader, 
he  becomes  that  most  odious  of  political  persons — ‘  a  dis- 
‘  sentient.’  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  want 
no  more  dissentients.  But  if  the  constituencies  are  not 
to  know  till  after  the  General  Election  what  is  in  contem¬ 
plation,  and  when  it  is  over  their  representatives  are  to 
be  bound  to  accept  whatever  their  leaders  put  before  them, 
we  fail  to  perceive  where  it  is  that  popular  government 
comes  in.  Neither  the  representatives  nor  the  represented 
are  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.  Why  not  imitate  the 
Napoleonic  plan  of  a  plebiscite  at  once,  and  give  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  full  authority  to  create  for  the  United  Kingdom 
such  institutions  as  he  pleases?  Provided,  of  course,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  always  insist,  that  the  new 
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constitution  is  made  acceptable  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  people. 

If  the  sole  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  is  to  gain 
a  majority  at  the  forthcoming  General  Election,  their  tactics, 
perhaps,  have  something  to  recommend  them.  It  is,  alas  ! 
the  manoeuvring  of  the  wirepuller  and  election  agent,  where 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  frank  and  open  political 
action  of  constitutional  statesmen.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  real  wish  of  Home  Eule  statesmen  is  to  gain  legislative 
effect  for  their  Home  Eule  policy,  we  think  their  conduct 
is  as  shortsighted  as  it  is  immoral.  It  is  time  to  speak 
plainly.  In  these  days  a  mighty  constitutional  change  can¬ 
not  be  effected  by  a  species  of  political  legerdemain.  The 
British  people  whom  these  changes  affect  cannot  be  debarred 
from  themselves  deciding  whether  or  no  they  will  accept 
them.  Nothing  less  than  an  overwhelming  force  of  public 
opinion  will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  recasting  of  the 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  British  Islands.  No ! 
If  we  have  amongst  us  statesmen  who  really  hope  to  found 
the  constitutions  of  the  two  islands  on  a  separate  national 
basis,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  methods  of  statesman¬ 
ship  in  a  self-governing  country.  They  must  trust — it  will 
not  suffice  merely  to  flatter — the  people  ;  they  must  reason 
with  their  opponents  ;  they  miist  face  criticism  ;  they  must 
discover  some  project  for  accomplishing  tliteir  purpose  suffi¬ 
ciently  robust  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Opposition  upon  this  great  controversy  has  been  such  as  to 
force  upon  the  mind  of  the  least  suspicious  the  uncomfortable 
doubt  whether  distinguished  Home  Eulers  themselves  have 
any  faith  in  Home  Eule.  If  this  policy  is,  in  truth,  the  main 
plank  in  the  Gladstonian  platform,  why  are  no  great  meet¬ 
ings  held  to  urge  it  forward  ?  Gladstonian  conferences, 
like  the  speeches  of  Gladstonian  statesmen,  are  occupied 
with  everything  except  with  that  which  we  are  told  is  to  be 
the  first  work  of  their  party.  The  greatest  efforts  are  made, 
for  instance,  to  get  up  demonstrations  and  conferences  of 
agricultural  labourers.  To  bring  them  about  the  managers 
and  plutocrats  of  the  party  grudge  neither  time  nor 
mone}’.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  attends  them,  expatiates  on 
village  councils,  and  appropriates  much  of  the  language 
which  he  and  his  friends  formerly  left  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings. 
Why  not  hold  a  Home  Eule  conference  by  way  of  a  change  ? 
Why  not  ‘  demonstrate  ’  in  favour  of  federalising  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  if  that  is  the  object?  or  of  turning  Ireland  into  a 
self-governing  colony,  if  that  course  is  preferred?  Why,  in 
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the  name  of  common  sense,  are  rural  reforms  to  be  a  fit 
subject  of  discussion  at  conferences  of  the  Gladstonian  party 
whilst  the  whole  subject  of  Home  Rule  is  to  he  tabooed  ? 
When  we  consider  a  little  later  the  few  Home  Rule  utter¬ 
ances  which  Home  Rule  statesmen  have  allowed  to  escape 
them,  the  present  reticence  of  the  party  will  be  understood. 

The  Gladstonian  party  is,  in  short,  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  gain  a  majority,  whilst  it  has  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  popularise  Home  Rule,  or  to  show  its  practicability,  or  to 
defend  it  against  the  arguments  of  Unionists.  The  great 
object  is  to  gain  the  votes  of  agricultural  labourers.  The 
adoption  of  household  franchise  in  the  counties  was  the  work 
of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  founded  on  the  belief  that  the 
rural  labourer,  no  less  than  the  town  laboui’er,  was  worthy  of 
being  consulted  as  a  citizen  in  the  choice  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.  Appeals  are,  however,  now  made  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  based  apparently  on  the  belief  that 
with  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation  and  the  empire  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  that 
his  vote  will  be  dictated  solely  by  a  consideration  of  his  own 
material  advantage.  To  address  a  class  higher  in  the  social 
scale  in  language  of  this  kind  would  be  to  insult  it,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  politicians  and  candidates  will  learn,  perhaps, 
that  rural  labourers  are  to  be  treated  with  no  less  respect 
than  other  classes  of  the  community,  if  their  favour  is  to  be 
permanently  retained. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  Opposition  should 
beat  a  Government  in  promising.  And  the  less  scrupulous 
the  Opposition  and  the  more  scrupulous  the  Government  the 
greater  will  be  the  success  of  the  former  in  this  not  very 
noble  competition.  On  the  eve  of  a  General  Election 
assuredly — 

‘  Promising  is  the  very  air  o’  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expecta¬ 
tion  :  performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  but  in  the 
plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of 
use.  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable  :  performance  is  a 
kind  of  will,  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judge¬ 
ment  that  makes  it.’  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are  apt  pupils  of 
the  Painter  in  the  Shakespearian  play.  With  them  promising 
may  seem  to  pay.  Perhaps  for  a  time  it  may,  if  it  is  office 
only  which  the  Gladstonian  party  wishes  to  purchase.  But 
what  advance  is  thereby  made  tow'ards  giving  effect  to  the 
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policy  of  Home  Rule  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  public  opinion 
which  condemns  it  ?  Public  opinion  cannot  be  claimed  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  because  agricultural  labourers  show  a 
touchingly  simple  faith  in  the  professions  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  lavish  intentions  towards  their  class.  The  fact  is 
that,  if  Home  Rule  is  ever  to  be  carried,  it  can  only  be  because 
public  opinion  has  become  converted  to  Home  Rule.  It  is 
curious  that  statesmen,  calling  themselves  Liberal,  should 
have  forgotten  the  first  principles  of  popular  government, 
and  should  have  abandoned  all  efforts  to  carry  with  them 
the  mind  of  the  people  in  the  policy  which  they  profess  to 
have  at  heart. 

What  do  the  Opposition  propose  to  do  ?  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  Newcastle,  on  October  2,  1891,  made  a  speech  which  has 
since  been  treated  by  his  followers  as  the  formal  enunciation 
of  the  views  of  his  party.  There  is  very  much  in  that  speech 
upon  which  it  would  be  tempting  to  comment  did  we  not 
wish  to  confine  our  attention  solely  to  its  character  as  a 
programme  of  work  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Glad- 
stonian  party  to  undertake,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  leader  of  the  party  thereupon.  Mr.  Gladstone 
declares  (1)  that  ‘  the  question  of  shortening  the  duration  of 
‘  parliaments  manifestly  demands,  and  ever  will  demand,  the 
‘  earliest  opportunity  that  can  justly  and  wisely  be  chosen 
‘  for  the  purpose.’  (2)  That  ‘  the  readjustment  of  taxation 
‘  .  .  .  will,  when  its  turn  comes,  have  practical  and  decisive 
‘  attention.’  (3)  That  ‘  he  will  rejoice  if — before  the  time 
*  comes  for  the  present  Administration  to  give  up  the  ghost — 
‘  it  be  possible  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve 
‘  us  from  our  burdensome  and  embarrassing  occupation  of 
‘  Egypt.’  (4)  Mr.  Gladstone  trusts  that  among  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  liquor  laws  ‘  there  may  be  found  a  fair  and 
‘  just  acknowledgement  of  the  rights  of  local  populations  to 
‘  deal  in  a  proper  manner  with  any  question  whether  there 
‘  shall  or  shall  not  be  within  their  borders  any  acknowledge- 
‘  ment  of  public-house  traffic  at  all.’  (5)  Mr.  Gladstone 
mentions 

‘  Scotch  and  Welsh,  or,  perhaps  he  should  say,  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Disestablishment.  He  is  careful  to  avoid  all  attempts  to  determine 
any  question  of  precedence  as  between  the  two.  It  is  no  affair  of  his. 
He  is  a  resident  in  Wales,  and  he  is  a  Scotch  representative.  He  will 
not  embroil  himself  in  what  would  be  for  him  an  empty  and  fruitless 
controversy.  But  he  would  assure  both  Scotland  and  Wales  that  they 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Liberal  party.’  ((*)  ‘  There  is  the 
question  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large  and  difficult  subject. 
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...  He  hopes — nay,  he  believes — that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not 
accept  the  deplorable  suggestion  tendered  to  thein  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  ...  He  knows  well  that  if  they  were  reduced  to  a  policy  so 
unfortunate  they  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  repent  of  it.  .  .  . 
The  question — the  important  question — was,  how  were  we  to  decide 
upon  the  title  to  precedence  among  the  many  subjects  that  were  before 
us  ?  In  connexion  with  precedence,  one  name  that  would  leap  to  the 
lips  of  any  man  addressing  them  was  the  name  of  Ireland.  As  to  the 
title  of  Ireland  to  the  precedence,  there  was  no  question  at  all  about  it 
— it  was  a  matter  fi.xed  and  settled  and  determined  long  ago,  upon 
reasons  which,  in  his  opinion — and  what  was  much  more,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people — could  not  be  refuted,  could  not  even  be  contested.’ 

(7)  He  declares  in  favour  of  registration  reform,  and  ‘one 
‘  man  one  vote,’  and  (8)  wishes  to  see  more  labour  members 
in  Parliament,  and  more  labour  candidates  before  the  con¬ 
stituencies  ;  but  this,  he  declares,  will  entail  that 

‘  the  necessary  expenses  of  elections  should  not  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  candidates,  but  from  the  public  funds.  In  electing  labour 
members,  the  constituencies  are  conferring  a  boon  upon  the  public. 

.  .  .  Nothing,  he  held,  could  be  clearer  than  the  title  of  such  men — 
men  whose  private  means  were  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the 
public  duty  put  on  them — to  receive  such  aid  from  the  public  treasury 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  tasks 
which,  for  the  public  benefit,  as  well  as  under  public  authority,  have 
been  imposed  upon  them.  He  did  not  enter  into  other  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  a  pecuniary  provision  of  this  kind.  He 
only  stated,  and  stated  with  very  great  confidence  of  conviction,  the 
proposition  which  had  just  proceeded  from  his  lips.’ 

(9)  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  when  the 
Liberal  party  had 

‘sufficient  power  and  influence  in  Parliament,  it  would  proceed  to 
provide  for  district  and  parish  councils  .  .  .  and  it  would  be  desirable 
to  enact  compulsory  j)owers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  suitable  bodies 
to  acquire  land  on  fair  and  suitable  terms,  in  order  to  place  the  rural 
population  in  nearer  relations  to  the  land,  to  the  use  and  profit  of  the 
land  which  they  have  so  long  tilled  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but  for 
themselves  almost  in  vain.’ 

(10)  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  for  the  ‘  abolition  of  the 
‘  present  system  of  entail,  together  with  just  facilities  for 
‘  the  transfer  of  land,’  and  (11)  as  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
he  requires  to  be  assured  that  the  compulsory  enactment  of 
shorter  hours  would  not  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  wages. 
He  doubts  whether  it  is  right 

‘  to  make  men  the  subjects  of  coercive  proceedings  if  they  are  un¬ 
willing,  or  if  they  find  themselves  unable,  injustice  to  those  dependent 
upon  them,  to  conform  to  the  new  standard.  He  gave  no  absolute  judge- 
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ment  upon  a  question  which  had  not  yet,  he  believed,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  been  sufficiently  examined ;  but  he  recommended  much 
circumspection,  and  much  careful  examination  before  proceeding  to 
steps,  or  even  to  the  recommendation  of  steps,  which  may  prove  to  be 
at  once  premature  and  irretrievable,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  adopted.’ 

(12)  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoices  that  the  Government  are 
going  to  introduce  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland, 

‘  one  of  his  reasons  being  that  whatever  local  government 
‘  is  established  in  Ireland  must  assist  the  Irish  people  in  the 
‘  demand  for  their  national  rights  ;  ’  but  the  Bill  will  not 
‘  be  a  real  affirmation  of  the  j^rinciple  of  equal  rights.’ 
There  can  be  no  local  government  without  the  control  of 
the  police ;  ‘  as  well  talk  of  establishing  a  House  of  Commons, 

‘  and  yet  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  regulating  and 
‘  deciding  the  taxes  of  the  people !  ’  When  the  Bill  appears 
‘  he  will  endeavour  to  resist  and  arrest  what  is  bad,  to 
‘  extend  and  develop  what  is  good,  and  to  make  it  subservient  ’ 
to  ‘  the  purposes  of  sound  and  enlightened  government.’ 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  the  actual  words  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  declaring  the  policy  of  his  party  and  his 
own  views  on  the  twelve  principal  questions  dealt  with  in 
his  speech.  We  find  him  declaring  in  favour  of  Short 
Parliaments,  Eeadjusted  Taxation,  Evacuation  of  Egypt, 
Local  Option,  Scotch  and  Welsh  Disestablishment,  Regis¬ 
tration  Reform,  Payment  of  Members,  Establishment  of 
District  and  Parish  Councils,  Abolition  of  Entail  and  the 
Facilitating  of  Land  Transfer.  As  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
he  delays  giving  judgement  till  after  the  General  Election. 
These,  together  with  ominous  warnings  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Local 
Government,  constitute  the  whole  of  that  speech,  which  is 
considered  by  a  great  political  party  as  the  best  expression 
of  its  principles.  ‘  Ireland  is  to  take  precedence  of  every- 
‘  thing  else,’  but  there  is  not  a  word  as  to  what  he  intends 
to  do  with  Ireland ! 

All  this  is,  of  course,  a  mere  bidding  for  votes,  and  can 
never  constitute  the  permanent  basisofapart3\  A  Gladstonian 
majority  will  not,  we  are  quite  sure,  hurriedly  decree  its 
own  death  by  passing  a  Triennial  Act.  The  merits,  as  well 
as  the  attraction,  of  readjusted  taxation  depend  upon  the 
‘  readjustments  ’  in  contemplation.  Mr.  Morley  has  already 
explained  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  contemjjlate  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Egypt.  Local  Option  has  been 
declared  for  by  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
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dependent  of  party,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  last 
ten  years.  As  regards  Disestablishment,  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  move  till  the  ticklish  question  of  ‘  precedence,’ 
with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  has  been  first  settled.  His 
registration  reform  touches  the  merest  fringe  of  a  question, 
the  ultimate  solution  of  which  is  the  establishment  of 
equal  electoral  districts.  The  Government  have  them¬ 
selves  proposed,  as  part  of  their  Local  Government  scheme 
for  England,  the  establishment  of  District  Councils  in 
England  and  Parish  Councils  in  Scotland.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  already  been  endeavouring  to  pass  a  Bill  to 
facilitate  land  transfer,  whilst  the  present  Government  is  the 
only  Government  which  has  made  any  advance  whatever 
towards  establishing  in  England  a  close  connexion  between 
the  agricultural  occupier  and  the  land  he  tills.  As  to  the 
Eight  Horn’s  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  declare  for  or 
against  it  till  after  the  General  Election.  Payment  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  is  indeed  a  new  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Liberal  party ;  and  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
accepts  it  deserve  to  be  carefully  noted.  This  is  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  his  utterances  have  indicated  that 
he  favours  a  very  limited  application  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved.  His  language  at  Newcastle  shows  that  it  is  the 
labour  members  only  (who  at  the  present  time  happen  to  be 
all  members  of  the  Gladstonian  party)  who  are  to  be  salaried 
by  the  State  ;  or  at  least  that  State  pay  is  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  make  some  kind  of  claim  for  it  on  the  ground 
of  poverty,  as  has  been  the  case  with  claims  to  ministers’ 
pensions — a  precedent  which  ought  surely  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided.  The  proposal  to  make  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  paid  office  is  a  proposal  fraught 
with  the  most  important  consequences.  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
hai’dly  be  said  to  discuss  it  on  its  merits,  though  he  de¬ 
clares  in  its  favour.  If  670  offices  are  to  be  created,  each 
worth  400f.  or  600/.  a  year,  as  a  reward  for  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  a  constituency,  it  is  not  the  working  men  who 
are  to  be  congratulated.  It  is  the  junior  bar  of  England. 
There  will  assuredly  henceforth  be  no  lack  of  candidates, 
though  whether  their  quality  will  be  as  much  increased  as 
their  quantity  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is,  how'ever,  only  when  the  demands  formulated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  urged  by  his  candidates  in  the  constituencies 
that  the  height  to  which  ‘  promising  ’  has  attained  can  be 
fully  appreciated.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  whole  programme  is  in¬ 
deed,  in  bis  own  mouth,  a  series  of  promises,  incapable  of  ful- 
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filraent  by  reason  that  it  is  postponed  to  ‘  Ireland.’  That 
question,  he  tells  us  himself,  is  to  come  first.  Yet  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  in  terror  lest  his  Irish  policy  should  be  known  ; 
in  terror  lest,  after  it  is  known,  the  British  people  should  be 
asked  their  opinion  upon  it  ;  and  in  terror  lest  even,  shortly 
after  its  adoption,  they  should  have  to  face  the  electors. 
Was  ever  a  popular  party  in  so  much  dread  of  the  people  ? 

It  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  listen  to  the  fulminations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  against 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  they 
are  afraid  of,  but  what  stands  behind  it.  The  Peers  in  1832, 
in  1884,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  have  endeavoured  to 
uphold  privilege  against  the  people.  In  1893  or  1894  they 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  firmest  assertors  of  popular  rights. 
London  and  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  and 
half  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom,  may  not  improbably 
be  found  imploring  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  suffer  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  broken  up  till  the  country  has  had 
its  say.  Ministers  will  tremble  ;  for  the  platform  upon 
which  they  stand  is  only  the  fragile  structure  raised  at 
Newcastle.  The  agricultural  labourers  may  have  been 
flattered  with  success.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  got  his 
majority,  but  the  Government  will  require  a  better  bulwark 
than  that  to  protect  them  against  the  indignation  of  an 
awakened  people. 

The  Newcastle  programme  need  not  be  taken  seriously. 
The  Home  Rule  Bill,  it  is  agreed,  is  to  have  precedence  of 
everything  else.  That  Bill  will  be  either  defeated  or  passed. 
If  the  former,  the  Home  Rule  ministry  will  at  once  be 
forced  to  the  alternative  of  resignation  or  dissolution.  Lord 
Hartington  has  further  proved  that  the  passage  of  a  Home 
Rule  measure  through  Parliament,  no  less  than  its  rejection, 
would  entail  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  people.  Had  the 
measure  of  1880  become  law,  Irish  Peers  and  Irish  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  ceased  to  form  part 
of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  ‘It  would  be  hardly 
‘  possible  that  a  Parliament  which  had  been  summoned  as  a 
‘  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
‘  Ireland  should  continue  to  sit  and  legislate  when  it  had 
‘  become  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  alone.’  If,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  Hartington  continued,  people  are  right  in 
believing 

‘  that,  according  to  the  very  slight  glimmer  of  light  that  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us,  the  Irish  members  are  to  remain  at  Westminster,  but 
in  diminished  numbers,  it  is  even  more  necessary  and  essential  that  as 
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soon  as  a  new  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  comes  into  force  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  enacts  it  should  be  dissolved.  IIow  are  these  remaining 
Irish  members  to  be  selected  ?  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  proposed 
that  the  present  Irish  members  would  be  allowed  to  ballot  amongst 
themselves  who  is  to  have  the  honour,  or  who  is  to  have  the  burden, 
of  continuing  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  Imperial  affairs.  It  will  be  necessary  that  new  Irish  con¬ 
stituencies  should  be  created  to  say  whom  they  will  have  to  represent 
them  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  as  soon  as  this  measure  comes  into 
law  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  dissolution  should  take  place,  and  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  constituencies  in  order  that  Parliament 
may  be  reconstituted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  form  which  in  its  own 
wisdom  it  has  decreed  it  is  hereafter  to  assume.’ 

!Mr.  Gladstone,  in  giving  precedence  to  Ireland,  has  thus 
relegated,  so  far  as  his  party  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
other  questions  to  the  ‘  dim  and  distant  future,’  with  which 
the  next  Parliament  but  one  will  have  to  deal.  Once  more 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  real,  the 
sole  question  of  the  day,  is  the  question  of  Home  Rule. 
We  need  not  at  the  present  time  enter  again  into  the  merits 
of  that  great  controversy.  It  is  a  subject  about  which  men 
must  make  up  their  minds  one  way  or  the  other,  for  it  admits 
of  no  possible  compromise.  National  Parliamentary  sove¬ 
reignty  must  remain  at  Westminster,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory.  Mr.  .lohn  Bright  expressed  the  views  of  every  true 
Unionist  when  he  declared  that,  for  his  part,  ‘he  did  not 
‘  discuss  the  qiiestion  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  a 
‘  Parliament  in  Dublin.  A  Parliament  was  a  great  weapon 
‘  if  onee  created  and  opened — not  difficult  to  form,  but 
‘  dangerous  to  deal  with.’ 

The  great  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Manchester 
dealt,  in  a  singularly  forcible  manner,  with  the  fundamental 
fallacies  upon  which  Home  Rulers  build,  and  must  surely 
have  made  some  of  his  opponents  ask  themselves  what 
it  is  they  mean  by  proposing  to  endow  Ireland  with 
‘national’  institutions.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  himself  told 
us,  as  the  Duke  pointed  out,  that  ‘  it  would  be  fatuity 
‘  as  regards  the  Liberal  party,  and  treachery  as  regards  the 
‘  Iri.sh  people,’  to  abandon  the  lines  of  his  measure  of  1886. 
And  the  Duke  rightly  insisted  that  three  further  conditions 
were  necessarily  involved  in  any  future  measure — viz.  ‘  the 
‘  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  into  two  or  more 
‘  separate  bodies,  the  complete  separation  of  all  Irish 
‘  national  affairs  from  imperial  affairs,  and  the  breaking 
‘  xip  of  the  Imperial  Executive  into  two  or  more  separate 
‘  executives,  dealing  with  separate  matters  of  legislation 
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‘  and  administration.’  Whilst  such  great  questions  as  these 
await  decision,  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  the  very  intel¬ 
ligible  efforts  of  certain  colleagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  force 
other  issues  on  the  country  can  be  successful. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  men  who  approved  of  the  measure 
of  1886 — nay,  who  were  responsible  for  its  introduction — and 
who  are  apparently  perfectly  ready  to  support  again  a  Bill 
‘  upon  the  same  lines,’  use  language  inconsistent  with  the 
appreciation  of  its  fundamental  principles.  Lord  Rosebery 
in  1889  suggested,  apparently  as  a  solution  of  Home  Rule 
difficulties,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  divided 
into  grand  committees,  framed  mainly  ‘  upon  a  national 
‘  basis,’  to  deal  separately  with  the  affairs  of  ‘  England,  Scot- 
‘  land,  and  Ireland.’  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Askwith,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Home  Rule  member  of  Parliament,  ‘  after  much 
‘  reflection  ’  announced  his  main  principle  to  be  the  retention 
at  Westminster  of  ‘  an  Imperial  Parliament  whose  unques- 
‘  tioned  and  unquestionable  sovereignty  over  all  persons  and 
‘  in  all  matters,  local  or  imperial,  should  remain  intact  and 
‘  unimpaired.’  Professor  Freeman  has  declared  his  horror 
at  any  proposal  to  reconstruct  the  British  constitution  on 
federal  lines.  According  to  this  eminent  Home  Ruler, 
Ireland  is  to  be  a  dependency  with  internal  self-government, 
but  on  questions  of  wider  importance  to  be  entirely  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  superior  authority  of  Great  Britain,  from  whose 
Imperial  Parliament  she  is  of  course  to  be  entirely  excluded. 

Thus  we  find  three  prominent  members  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  urging  in  perfectly  good  faith  their  several  plans  for 
satisfying  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
first  does  not  ask  for  an  Irish  Parliament  at  all,  the  second 
asks  for  an  Irish  Parliament  which  shall  be  subordinate  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory  as  to  every  local  and  Irish  matter 
to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  whilst  the  third  would 
give  a  Parliament  to  Irishmen  supreme  in  local  matters,  but 
which  should  be  entirely  subject  in  all  the  most  important 
matters  which  affect  the  Irish  ‘  nation  ’  to  a  British  Par¬ 
liament,  in  which  no  representative  of  Ireland  is  to  have  a 
voice.  Sir  William  Harcourt  avoids  the  perils  of  precision 
in  his  recent  declaration  to  the  electors  of  Dorsetshire.  ‘  The 
‘  Liberal  party  is  pledged  to  see  justice  to  Ireland,  and  to 
‘  give  to  the  people  of  that  country,  in  the  form  of  Home 
‘  Rule,  a  right  to  manage  their  local  affairs,  and  that  pledge 
‘  they  would  perform.’  This  is,  in  truth,  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  portentous  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  can  after  six 
years  of  controversy  be  safely  put  before  the  British  people. 
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Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  determination  to  push  forward  an  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill  in  the  last  session  of  the  present  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  first  session  of  his  own  leadership,  has  before 
him  a  difficult  task.  On  his  own  side  of  the  House,  amongst 
the  more  Conservative  section  of  his  supporters,  there  will 
he,  without  any  doubt,  a  manifestation  of  unwillingness  to 
entrust  the  democracy  of  the  Irish  counties  with  the  local 
functions  imposed  in  Great  Britain  upon  English  and  Scottish 
householders.  The  duty  of  making  and  repairing  roads  and 
bridges,  the  management  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  so  forth,  it 
will  be  contended,  are  at  present  admirably  and  economically 
performed.  The  occasional  follies,  maladministrations,  and 
corruption  of  Irish  Boards  of  Guai’dians  will  be  held  up,  not 
Avithout  effect,  as  a  warning  of  what  representative  govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  really  means.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Balfour  will  persevere  in  his  adherence  to  the  wise  line 
of  policy  which  he  indicated  in  his  speech  at  Plymouth. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  claim  of  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr. 
Davitt  for  national  rights,  and  the  desire  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  ratepayers  the  i)arochial  or  local  functions  hitherto 
exercised  by  privileged  classes  or  central  authority.  There 
is  here  no  question  of  nationality,  no  question  of  sovereignty 
involved.  Security  must  be  taken  in  the  special  circumstances 
of  Ireland  to  guard  against  maladministration,  and  against  an 
inequitable  use  of  the  powers  which  it  is  intended  to  entrust 
to  representatives  of  the  local  public  ;  and  there  is  no  inherent 
impossibility  of  obtaining  such  security.  Doul^tless,  Irish 
County  Councils  will  occasionally  act  in  a  manner  to  stai’tle 
the  staid  opinions  of  the  sober  British  public.  Possibly,  for  a 
time,  local  administration  may  be  less  perfect  than  at  present, 
and  more  costly.  Irishmen,  like  other  men,  will  have  to 
learn  from  experience.  The  Irish  people  cannot  be  always 
kept  in  a  state  of  tutelage ;  and  it  is  time  that  Irishmen 
should  learn  that  in  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  lies  the 
best  chance  of  securing  the  local  advantage  of  the  whole 
community.  Irish  Unionists  stand  on  firm  ground,  and 
enjoy  the  support  of  British  public  opinion,  when  they  assert 
their  claim  to  equal  rights  with  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  Parliament  which  governs  Great 
Britain.  Their  position  would  indeed  be  changed  Avere  they 
to  contend  for  the  maintenance  of  the  class  privileges  of 
Irish  landlords,  privileges  Avhich  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel  a  Unionist  Government  has  swept  aAvay. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  must  continue  such  as  it  has 
been  during  the  last  six  years  :  maintenance  of  the  Union,  ac- 
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companied  by  firm  administration  of  the  law,  and  by  measures 
of  domestic  reform.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Government  that 
their  Home  Rule  and  Radical  opponents  have  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  a  policy  which  must  of  necessity  postpone  the  legis¬ 
lative  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  till  the  Irish  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  laid  to  rest.  With  those  who  resist  Home  Rule 
lies  the  power  to  carry  forward  the  nation  along  the  path  of 
progress.  On  every  side  there  is  work  to  be  done,  for  which 
the  country  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  years  of  struggle  have 
been  spent  over  the  interminable  question  of  Ireland.  The 
times  are  critical ;  but  if  Unionists  remain  true  to  themselves, 
the  country  may  well  look  forward  to  a  long  renewal  of  the 
prosperity  at  home  and  abroad  which  has  distinguished  the 
career  of  the  Parliament  now  drawing  to  a  close. 


No.  CCCLX.  will  he  2>v.hl tshcd  in  April. 


